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‘‘Retired  Gannett  Ney\’s  Ser\'ice  Chief  Correspondent  Bill  Ringle  at  the  US.  Capitol. 


Bill  Ringle:  .' 
A  pro  for  ■ 
his  readers  • ' 


For  four  decades,  Bill 
Ringle  reported  for 
Gannett  newspaper 
readers  from  lofty  and 
lowly  spots  around  the 
globe.  Through  it  all, 
Ringle  never  lost  the 
magic  of  finding  the 
hometown  story  *. 

wherever  he  traveled.  . 
No  story  was  too  small. 
He  covered  presidents  .  - 
and  zoning  hearings, 
snowstorms  and  '  ~  ‘ 
summits.  Congress 
and  circuses.  Upon  his 
retirement,  we  thank 
Bill  Ringle  for  his 
career-long  dedication 
to  serving  Gannett 
newspaper  readers.  t, 


c^GANMETT 
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SEE  THE  QUILT  AND  UNDERSTAND 

Once  in  a  great  while,  a  to  the  people  whose  lives  had 

news  story  surfaces  that  is  so  been  daimed  by  the  disease, 
moving  that  it  impels  a  The  Examiner  has 

newspaper  to  exchange  its  role  supported  the  efforts  of  the 
as  objective  chronider  of  events  Project  through  fund-raising 
for  that  of  advocate.  campaigns  as  well  as 

The  NAMES  Project  Quilt  continuous  coverage  as  the 

is  such  a  story;  The  Examiner  is  Quilt  traveled  the  nation 
such  a  newspaper.  carrying  its  message  of  unity. 

The  Examiner  first  covered  suffering,  strength,  and  the 

the  NAMES  Project  and  the  ultimate  survival  of  spirit. 

Quilt  —  a  uniquely  It  would  seem  that  this 

personalized  memorial  to  those  advocate's  role  would  violate 

who  had  died  of  AIDS  —  in  the  basic  journalistic  tenet  of 

1987.  It  was  a  local  story  then,  objectivity.  But  there  are  those 

but  as  the  number  of  Quilt  stories  which  demand 
panels  increased,  it  became  involvement,  and  remind  us 
apparent  that  this  was  more  the  importance  of  knowing 
than  a  poignant  local  story.  The  where  journalism  stops  and 
Examiner  championed  the  humanity  begins. 

Quilt  as  both  a  public  The  NAMES  Project 

educator  and  a  symbolic  tribute  Quilt  is  one. 
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PMC  and  The  Herald  have  made  a 
profit  on  their  TV  magazine  for 
three  years  and  this  year  had  an 
advertising  increase  of  19% 


“Our  3  year  associa¬ 
tion  with  PMC,  their  pro¬ 
fessional  sales  help  and 
their  production  of  the 
magazine  has  enabled 
us  to  show  sales  gains 
each  year  for  the  past 
three  years. 

“The  1988-89  sales 
effort  showed  an  adver¬ 
tising  increase  of  19%. 
Thanks  again  PMC  for 
helping  us  start  1 989  in 
a  profitable  position." 

David  Johnson 
Advertising  Director 
The  Herald,  Everett,  Washington 


David  Johnson,  advertising  director 
for  Everett,  Washington’s  Herald,  is  a 
happy  man.  Print  Marketing  Concepts 
produces  The  Herald’s  weekly  TV  maga¬ 
zine  at  a  profit;  PMC’s  sales  rep  and 
Johnson’s  sales  staff  filled  the  magazine 
with  new  advertisers. 

The  Herald  got  into  new  categories  of 
advertisers  without  eroding  their  base. 

Editorial  is  happy  because  of  the  content 
and  they’ve  received  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  who  really  like  the  magazine. 

The  Herald  was  unhappy  with  the  TV  magazine  they  had  and  their  budget  suffered.  The 
flexibility  PMC  has  given  TheHeraldto  create  a  product  that  suits  their  readers,  the  quality  of  the 
listings  and  the  sales  support  have  created  a  win/win  situation. 

PMC’s  listings  from  Tribune  TV/Log  are  the  best  in  the  business.  They’re  accurate  and 
informative.  Add  quality  print  production,  reduced  turn-around  and  on-site,  on-going  sales  support 
and  everybody  wins. 

Sagging  profits  and  slipping  readership  are  two  things  your  newspaper  can  live  without.  Turn 
it  around  by  calling  Print  Marketing  Concepts  at  (713)  780-7055. 


PRINT  MARKETING  CONCEPTS 
10590  Westoffice  Drive  •  Suite  250 
Houston,  TX,  77042 
(713)  780-7055 
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JANUARY 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Sales  Conference,  Hilton  Square,  San  Francisco. 

26-27— Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  Amway  Grande,  Grand  Rapids. 
26-28 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Press  Institute,  Carolina  Inn, 
Chapel  Hill. 

26- 28— Texas  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 

San  Antonio. 

27- 28 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Amway  Grand 

Plaza,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

27-28— Arab  American  Press  Guild,  Annual  Convention,  University  Hilton 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

29-2/3— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Publishers  Winter  Conference, 
Acapulco  Princess  Hotel,  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

FEBRUARY 

1- 2— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Women  in  Newspaper  Man¬ 

agement,  Conference,  Omni  Biltmore  Hotel,  Providence,  R.l, 

2- 4 — ASNE,  Minority  Conference/Job  Fair,  Columbia,  Mo. 

3- 4 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  Richmond  Marriott. 
5-7— Letterflex  User  Group,  Winter  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel,  Baton  Rouge, 

La. 

9-12 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Oklahoma 
City. 

10-11— National  FOI  Assembly,  Sponsored  by  The  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  of  Texas,  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas. 
10-11— Digital  Photography  and  Editing  Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif. 

14- 15— ANPA  Strategies  for  Newspaper  Marketing  in  the  '90s,  Circulation 

and  Readership  Conference,  Hotel  Intercontinental  Miami. 

15- 17— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Hyatt  on  Capitol 

Square,  Columbus. 

16- 18— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Little  Rock. 

16-18 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens. 

16-18 — ASNE’s  Minority  Conference/Job  Fairs:  Doubletree  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  and  Ramada  Inn,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

16- 18— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Conference,  The  Fair¬ 

mont,  San  Francisco. 

17- 19— Alabama  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  Point  Clear. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

JANUARY 

26 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  NENA  Hazardous  Waste 
Seminar,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Hilton. 

29- 2/3— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics;  Jan  29- 

2/4,  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 

30- 2/1 — ANPA  Advanced  Management  Workshop,  Radisson  Gunter  Hotel, 

San  Antonio. 

FEBRUARY 

5-10— American  Press  Institute,  Developing  Management  Skills,  Reston, 
Va. 

5-10— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Seminar  for  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists:  Writing  &  Editing,  St.  Petersburg. 

5-11 — ANPA/INMA,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  The 
Houstonian.  Houston. 

9-10 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Telemarketing  Workshop, 
Sheraton  Milford  Hotel,  Milford,  Mass. 

10-11 — California  Polytechnic  State  University,  Statistical  Process  Color  for 
Printers,  Workshop,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

10-12— Indiana  News  Photographers  Association,  Seminar  and  Contest, 
Sheraton  Northwest  at  Pendleton  Pike,  Indianapolis. 

12-15— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Copy  Editing  and  Headline  Writing, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

12-15— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Copy  Editing  and  Headline  Writing, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

12- 17— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Seminar  for  Professional  Jour¬ 

nalists,  Graphics:  Design  &  Typography,  St.  Petersburg. 

13- 16— ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  Radisson  Gunter 

Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

15-17- ANPA  Workshop,  Compensation-Benefits,  Planning  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  Newspapers,  Hyatt  at  Los  Angeles  Airport. 
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About  Awards 

Penney-Missouri  Awards.  The  University  of  Missouri 
Newspaper  Awards  for  lifestyle  sections  and  writing  were 
announced  Dec.  25.  The  awards  are  sponsored  by  a  grant 
from  J.C.  Penney  Co. 

The  best  section  winners  were:  Mercer  Island  (Wash.) 
Reporter,  under  10,000  circulation;  Gwinnett  Daily  News, 
Lawrence ville,  Ga.,  25,000  to  50,(100  circulation;  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  tied  with  the  Times-Union, 
Rochester,  50,000  to  100,000  circulation;  flos row  Phoenix, 
100,000  to  200,000  circulation;  and  the  Detroit  News,  over 
200,000  circulation. 

The  individual  winners  were: 

Single  story:  Joan  Smith,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  for 
“Young  once,  Indian  forever”  about  how  American 
Indian  children  are  taken  from  their  families. 

Series/special  section:  Dough  Heuck,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
for  “A  reporter’s  odyssey:  I  am  homeless.” 

Consumer  affairs:  Teresa  Blossom,  David  Everett  and 
John  Gallagher,  Detroit  News,  for  “Detroit  banking:  The 
race  for  money”  about  how  middle-income  blacks  get 
fewer  home  loans  than  middle-income  whites. 

Fashion  and  clothing  reporting:  Sally  Cragin,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Phoenix,  for  her  column  “Clothes  Encounters. 

Health  and  nutrition  reporting:  Alex  Beasely  and  Tim 
Povtak,  Orlando  Sentinel,  for  “Building  Better  Athletes,” 
a  series  on  the  genetic  engineering  of  super  high  school 
athletes. 
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AMERICA’S 
FASTEST 
GROWING 
MAJOR  DAILY 
NEWSmPER! 


Between  September  1987 
and  September  1988,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post’s  daily  circulation  rose 
10%  to  147,564  —  ranking  The 
Post  as  the  fastest-growing  major 
daily  newspaper  in  the  U.Sd 

Better  yet,  our  daily  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  at  twice  the 


rate  of  population  growth  in  our 
circulation  area^  —  a  remarkable 
accomplishment  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  this  market  includes 
Palm  Beach  County,  the  second 
fastest-growing  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  in  the  U.S.^ 

In  such  a  dynamic  environ¬ 


ment,  opportunity  doesn’t  wait 
for  second-best.  At  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  our  success  is  the 
result  of  an  unwavering  dedica¬ 
tion  to  being  the  best  —  the 
best  newspaper  for  our  readers 
and  the  best  marketplace  for  our 
advertisers. 


(1)  Rankings  are  among  non-nationally  distributed  major  newspapers  with  a  combined  daily  (2)  Represents  the  combined  population  of  Palm  Beach,  Martin.  St.  Lucie,  Irrdian  River, 
circulation  ot  100,000  or  more  on  September  30,  1987.  SOURCE:  Audit  Bureau  of  Orculatkm  Okeechobee.  Hendry  and  Glades  counties.  SOURCE:  1987  Florida  Estimate  of  Population, 
(ABC)  FAS-FAX,  Circulation  averages  for  six  months  ended  September  30,  1987  and  February  1987,  Bureau  of  Ecorwmic  and  Business  Research.  University  of  Florida. 
September  30,  1988,  subject  to  audit.  (3)  SOURCE:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Pulling  out  the  stops  No.  678 

How  many  times  have  you  seen  the  expression  “pull  out 
all  the  stops,”  indicating  that  some  endeavor  was  getting 
both  barrels?  Plenty,  no  doubt,  and  you  knew  what  was 
meant  even  if  you  did  not  know  the  basis  of  the  phrase. 
Most  users  of  it  probably  are  in  the  same  boat. 

“Pull  out  all  the  stops”  comes  from  the  world  of  music, 
specifically  the  pipe  organ.  A  stop  on  an  organ  is  a  tuned 
set  of  pipes  enabling  the  player  to  imitate  the  sound  of  an 
instrument,  e.g.,  the  trumpet  or  the  human  voice.  Pulling 
out  the  appropriate  knob  (stop  knob)  above  the  keyboard 
puts  a  given  set  of  pipes  in  operation.  A  large  church  organ 
may  have  200  stops,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  caco¬ 
phony  that  would  result  from  pulling  them  all  out  —  if  the 
organ  did  not  fall  silent  from  lack  of  wind  pressure.  Any¬ 
way,  no  doubt  the  invoker  of  the  phrase  has  something 
more  harmonious  in  mind. 

This  brings  up  the  misconception  writers  sometimes 
have  concerning  the  “eye  of  the  storm”  in  reference  to 
hurricanes  and  similar  cyclonic  disturbances.  The  eye  is 
the  circular  area  of  relative  calm  around  which  the  winds 
revolve  and  not,  as  often  mistakenly  assumed,  the  center 
of  the  storms’  greatest  ferocity. 

The  writer  searching  for  a  figure  of  speech  along  these 
lines  might  consider  “epicenter,”  the  focal  point  of  an 
earthquake. 


Wayward  words 

“The  woman  said  she  was  five  months’  pregnant”: 
Though  often  given  in  this  context,  the  possessive  months  ’ 
has  no  warrant,  anymore  than  “38  years’  old.’’  Five  months 
pregnant. 

*  *  * 

“You  will  have  an  homogenized  product”:  The  writer 
must  have  wrongly  assumed  that  the  h  is  not  sounded  in 
pronouncing  the  word.  There  are  a  handful  of  exceptions 
and  some  differences  of  opinion,  but  most  words  begin¬ 
ning  with  h  now  take  a  because  the  letter  is  sounded.  Some 
sturdy  exceptions:  heir,  honest,  honor,  hour. 

*  *  * 

“There  is  no  reason  for  undue  alarm.”  A  common 
pacifier  but,  if  the  writer  stopped  to  think,  he  would  realize 
that  undue  alarm  would  be  excessive  alarm,  and  that  there 
is  never  any  justification  for  it.  Something  less  alarming, 
like  “no  occasion  for  alarm,”  may  have  been  intended. 

*  * 

A  similar  illogicality  is  also  common:  “It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  underestimate  the  Russian  leadership,”  com¬ 
mented  a  newsmagazine.  Well,  yes,  a  mistake  is  indeed  a 
mistake.  “The  role  that  his  wife  played  in  the  office  cannot 
be  underestimated”  should  have  read  overestimated. 
Such  reversals  of  sense  result  in  inattention.  Another 
lapse:  “The  effect  of  such  factors  on  the  economy  should 
not  be  exaggerated”  (can  easily  be  exaggerated). 

*  *  * 

Lately,  I  have  become  conscious  of  woken  up  where  I 
would  have  put  awakened.  I  wondered  whether  it  might  be 
dialectal,  but  dictionaries  give  woken  as  a  past  participle  of 
wake  without  any  indication  that  it  is  anything  but  stan¬ 
dard. 


About  Awards 


Patterson  fellowships.  Six  journalists  have  received  an 
Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  grant,  and  will  spend  their 
fellowship  year  traveling,  researching  and  writing  articles 
on  their  projects  for  the  APF  Reporter,  a  quarterly  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  the  Foundation. 

The  winners  in  the  24th  annual  competition  are:  Roger 
Clawson,  columnist,  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette;  Russell 
Clemings,  science  writer,  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee;  Pamela 
Constable,  diplomatic  correspondent  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Boston  Globe;  Samuel  Dillon,  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  bureau  chief  based  in  Managua,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald; 
Michael  Massing,  free-lance  writer,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and 
Victoria  Pope,  free-lance  writer,  Leesburg,  Va. 

Poynter  scholarship.  Kara  Renee  Bauder,  a  junior  at  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Journalism,  has  received  the 
1989-90  $5,000  Poynter  Scholarship  from  the  Poynter 
Foundation.  Included  with  the  cash  award  is  a  working 
internship  next  summer  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


In  Brief 


Ads  run  in  Soviet  newspaper 

Glasnost  brought  a  little  more  color  into  the  lives  of 
Soviet  newspaper  readers  as  Izvestia  opened  its  pages  to 
foreign  advertisers  with  a  splash  of  green. 

“French  perfumes,  French  wines  and  the  French  effort 
to  find  comfort  have  been  well-known  to  you  for  a  long 
time,”  proclaimed  Pechiney,  a  French  firm  that  bought  all 
of  Page  5  in  the  ground-breaking  edition  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  daily.  “Now  you  have  a  chance  to  get  more  closely 
acquainted  with  industrial  France.” 

In  a  front-page  announcement,  Izvestia  said  the  two 
pages  of  ads  from  European  and  U.S.  companies  were  the 
first  in  a  weekly  effort  “to  give  Western  businessmen  the 
possibility  to  enter  iuto  direct  dialogue  with  future  Soviet 
partners  who  are  trying  to  set  up  contacts  with  the  foreign 
market.” 

West  Germany’s  Dresdner  Bank,  the  first  Western  bank 
to  open  an  office  in  Moscow  in  1973,  had  a  quarter  of  Page 
6  with  a  green  stripe  matching  the  splash  of  green  on  the 
eight-page  paper’s  front. 

The  ads  represent  a  sharp  turnabout  for  the  central 
press.  Soviet  newspapers  usually  consist  of  four  to  six 
broadsheets  of  small  type  crammed  from  top  to  bottom  of 
each  page.  They  have  not  accepted  any  advertising. 

In  recent  years,  newspapers  such  as  the  Moscow  News, 
which  is  at  the  forefront  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  drive  for 
greater  openess  and  restructuring  in  Soviet  society,  has 
begun  publishing  occasional  ads  for  state-run  enterprises. 

In  announcing  an  agreement  Oct.  15  to  cooperate  on  the 
advertising  project  with  West  Germany’s  Burda  maga¬ 
zine,  Izvestia  called  advertising  the  “engine  of  trade.” 

Other  advertisers  in  the  Jan.  3  issue  included  Armand 
Hammer’s  Occidental  Petroleum,  Monsanto  and  the 
Munich-based  Mann  firm.  Pechiney  provided  information 
about  its  joint  project  to  build  an  aluminum  factory  in 
Soviet  Armenia. 

Izvestia  said  that  for  the  time  being,  the  advertising  will 
be  carried  once  a  week  in  papers  distributed  in  Moscow 
and  abroad.  _ AP 
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FERAG 


THE  BUNDLE 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM 

For  30  years,  FERAG  has  been  the  innovator  in 
advanced  technology  production  and  support  for 
publishing's  automated  processing  systems. 
Today  FERAG  stands  alone  for  maximum  longevity, 
minimum  maintenance,  and  optimum  profitability. 
The  Bundle  Distribution  System  is  one  more 
reason  why  FERAG  is  the  proven  leader  worldwide  — 
I  FROM  FOLDER  TO  TRUCK. 

A  powerful  delivery  system  for  diverse  loads. 

Unique  tri-directional  conveyor  based  on  FERAG's 
innovative  Single  Grip  technology  is  designed  for 
fast  and  efficient  transport  of  single  paper  to 
oddlcount  and  standard  bundles.  Allows  total 
■flexibility  with  a  minimum  of  floor  space. 


i  ^ 

Adapts  to  your  floor  plan.  Extends  up  or  down 
whole  storeys,  around  corners,  even  under  and 
over  obstacles!  '  •  ' 

Laser  control.  Laser  scanning  of  bar-coded  top 
sheets  means  effortless  routing  and  zoning. 

Damage-free  transport  from  tyline  to  truck:  No  - 
more  slipping,  sliding,  or  broken  straps. 

# 

The  non-stop  profit  machine.  Foolproof, 
maximum  capacity  loading  will  speed  your 
product  into  trucks  and  on  to  readers  with 
greater  productivity. 

FERAG.  The  Moving  Force  in  Automated 
Processing  Systems. 


FERAG 

FiRAG.  Inc..  Conveying  and  Processing  Systems. 

Keystone  Industrial  Park.  190  Rittenhouse  Circle.  Bristol.  Pa  19007 
Telephone  1215)  788-0892.  Telex  83  47  43.  Fax  1215)  788-7597 
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COLOR 

New  Ektach'rome  100  Plus  profes¬ 
sional  film  (EPP)  will  dazzle  you  with 
its  color  saturation.  Especially  reds, 
greens,  and  oranges  that  practically 
leap  off  the  printed  poge.  Yet  EPP 
accurately  reproduces  flesh  tones  and 
neutrals.  See  how  this  winning  com- 
binotion  of  saturation  and  accuracy 
can  improve  your  performance.  Avail- 
oble  nowin  135-36  rolls  and  50-roll 
Press- Poes. 


Kodak  professional  film. 
Choice  of  the  world's  top 
photographers. 
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East-West  Accord 

The  East-West  Accord  made  public  in  Vienna  early  this  week 
contains  commitments  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  including  a 
significant  declaration  on  freedom  of  information.  Although  this  is 
not  a  legally  binding  document,  and  the  35  nations  participating  do 
not  encompass  the  world,  the  agreement  provides  some  hope  for  the 
protection  of  journalists  as  well  as  for  freedom  of  information. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  Canada  and  all  European 
countries  with  the  exception  of  Albania  agreed  in  the  final  document 
(as  excerpted  by  the  New  York  Times)'. 

“They  will  insure  that  individuals  can  freely  choose  their  sources  of 
information.  In  this  context  they  will: 

“Insure  that  radio  services  operating  in  accordance  with  the  I.T.  U. 
radio  regulations  can  be  directly  and  normally  received; 

“Allow  individuals,  institutions  and  organizations,  while  respect 
ing  intellectual  property  rights,  including  copyright,  to  obtain,  pos¬ 
sess,  reproduce  and  distribute  information  material  of  all  kinds  .  .  . 

“Recalling  that  the  legitimate  pursuit  of  journalists’  professional 
activity  will  neither  render  them  liable  to  expulsion  nor  otherwise 
penalize  them,  they  will  refrain  from  taking  restrictive  measures 
such  as  withdrawing  a  journalist’s  accreditation  or  expelling  him 
because  of  the  content  of  the  reporting  .  .  . 

“They  will  insure  that  in  pursuing  this  activity,  journalists,  includ¬ 
ing  those  representing  media  from  other  participating  states,  are 
free  to  seek  access  to  and  maintain  contacts  with  public  and  private 
sources  of  information  and  that  their  need  for  professional  confiden¬ 
tiality  is  respected.” 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  International  Press  Institute  in  its 
annual  survey  of  press  conditions  around  the  world  notes,  “There  has 
been  a  distinct  increase  in  legislation  against  the  media  in  countries 
.  .  .  with  a  strong  democratic  tradition.” 

If  the  signatories  to  the  East-West  Accord  mean  what  they  say  and 
practice  what  they  preach,  they  just  might  set  an  example  for  all 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  do  likewise. 

Newspaper  Management  Center 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Newspaper  Management  Center  at 
Northwestern  University  drawing  on  the  faculties  and  resources  of 
both  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  and  the  J.  Kellogg  Graduate 
School  of  Management,  the  Knight  Foundation  is  providing  a  much- 
needed  tool  for  present  and  future  newspaper  business  executives. 

We  believe,  as  the  Knight  Foundation  must,  that  newspapers  are 
not  “just  another  business.”  Certainly,  many  management  techni¬ 
ques  can  be  applied  to  all  businesses  and  many  MBA  graduates  have 
carved  niches  for  themselves  in  the  newspaper  business.  But,  as 
Richard  Christian  of  the  Kellogg  School  observed,  the  traditional 
separation  of  editorial  and  business  functions  plays  an  important 
role.  Modem  media  management  needs  all  the  combined  expertise 
that  a  first-class  business  school  and  a  first-class  journalism  school 
can  muster. 

The  Knight  program  promises  to  do  just  that. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Cites  reasons  for  a  'docile’  press 


Anthony  Lewis  contends  (E&P, 
Dec.  17, 1988)  that  “unacknowledged 
constraints  on  the  vigor  of  the  press” 
have  resulted  in  “gingerly,  some¬ 
times  almost  protective”  reporting  of 
the  White  House.  These  constraints, 
he  says,  include  intimidation  by  the 
organized  political  right  by  threaten¬ 
ing  to  bring  libel  suits  and  buy  net¬ 
works. 

May  I  add  another  reason  why 
much  of  the  press  has  become  so 
docile,  one  that  applies  to  the  local 
courthouse  as  well  as  the  White 
House:  marketing. 

Marketing  studies  may  show,  for 
example,  that  readers  or  viewers 
don’t  want  their  president,  county 
commissioner  or  mayor  challenged  or 
subjected  to  embarrassment  by  the 
press.  What  are  the  chances  a  market- 
oriented  publisher  or  news  director, 
with  these  studies  in  hand,  would 
allow  the  president,  county  commis¬ 
sioner  or  mayor  to  be  challenged  or 
embarrassed?  The  reader,  he  would 
fear,  would  cancel  his  subscription; 
the  viewer,  change  the  dial. 

Some  critics  hail  market  research 
as  the  savior  of  newspapers.  They  say 
it  is  about  time  newspapers  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  desires  of  readers  and  give 
them  what  they  want.  Other  critics 
say  editors  should  continue  giving 


Who’s  popular? 

I  always  enjoy  reading  Anthony 
Lewis’  observations  on  the  press.  As 
George  Gameau’s  recent  piece  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  makes  clear,  the  New 
York  Times  columnist  is  worried  the 
press  may  be  taking  up  cozy  quarters 
in  the  White  House  and  falling  into 
“v'orship  of  the  presidency.” 

The  deferential  reporting  of  which 
Lewis  warned,  appeared  to  slip  into 
Garneau’s  article.  At  one  point  Gar- 
neau  refers  to  “the  immensely  popu¬ 
lar  President  Reagan.”  This  phrase 
has  appeared  over  and  over  again 
during  the  past  eight  years  in  the  U.S. 
press.  Is  the  president  all  that  popu¬ 
lar?  With  whom  is  he  popular?  How 
does  one  measure  popularity?  By 
which  poll,  among  which  consti¬ 
tuents,  at  what  time? 

An  article  challenging  the  press  to 
maintain  an  adversarial  role  may  have 
repeated  one  of  the  greatest  myths  of 
the  Reagan  presidency. 

Duane  Stoltzfus 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1989 


readers  the  information  that  well- 
informed  citizens  need,  whether  mar¬ 
ket  research  shows  they  want  it  or 
not.  They  say  it  is  a  matter  of  survival 
of  the  democracy. 

Marketing  departments,  I  fear,  are 
winning  this  dispute.  Why,  even 
datelines  are  becoming  a  marketing 
tool.  Studies  show  that  readers  in  a 
city  are  more  likely  to  read  a  story  if  it 
has  their  city’s  dateline  on  it.  The 
newspaper  wants  circulation  in  that 
city,  so  it  requires  a  dateline  on  any 
story  about  that  city,  even  if  the  event 
occurs  elsewhere. 

So  it  isn’t  the  fear  of  offending  the 
political  right  or  fear  of  libel  suits  — 


by  anyone  —  that  alone  makes  the 
press  so  docile,  Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  the 
fear  of  offending  readers,  with  the 
marketing  department  deciding  what 
offends  them. 

The  downfall  of  hard-hitting  jour¬ 
nalism  won’t  come  from  the  political 
right,  left  or  middle  as  much  as  it  wilt 
come  from  within  journalism  itself. 
Marketing  departments  may  build  the 
circulation  and  viewers  we  need,  but 
will  what  is  printed  and  broadcast  be 
worth  reading  and  viewing?  Market¬ 
ing’s  triumphs,  I  fear,  will  be  journal¬ 
ism’s  losses. 

Joseph  Kollin 


Call  them  AIDS  patients,  not  victims 


After  attending  a  recent  perfor¬ 
mance  of  monologues  by  five  AIDS 
patients,  I  emerged  from  the  theater 
having  my  journalistic  consciousness 
raised. 

“Don’t  call  us  victims,”  they  said 
and,  indeed,  the  phrase  “AIDS  vic¬ 
tim”  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  part 
of  the  media’s  lexicon  of  tragedy. 

It  came  as  no  surprise,  then,  that 
in  the  Dec.  24  issue  of  Editor  <6 
Publisher,  an  article  about  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  titled,  “S.F.  Examiner 
helps  AIDS  victims.”  And  consider 


the  cover  story  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Washington  Journalism  Review 
which  proclaimed,  “When  to  Identify 
a  Homosexual  an  AIDS  Victim.” 

It  seems  everybody  is  a  victim 
today  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  have 
earthquake  victims,  plane  crash  vic¬ 
tims,  Salvadorean  death  squad  vic¬ 
tims  and  cancer  victims.  Like  “casu¬ 
alty,”  it  doesn’t  distinguish  between 
the  living  and  the  dead. 

People  with  AIDS  already  have  to 
deal  with  the  social  stigmatism  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  illness.  Calling  them 
{Continued  on  page  71) 
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The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
is  Buiiding  Brieves  to  Literacy 

More  than  10,000  adults  in  the  greater  Harrisburg 
area  are  functionaiiy  iliiterate.  They 
can’t  read  street  signs  or  job  appiications. 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  is 
doing  something  about  it. 

Some  didn’t  catch  on  to  reading  in  schooi,  dropped  out 
or  had  probiems  that  made  reading  too  hard. 

The  Patriot  News,  as  a  cataiyst  for  improving  the 
quaiity  of  iife  in  the  Keystone  state’s  capitai 
region,  has  implemented  a  program 
to  encourage  life-long  literacy. 

Outdoor  boards,  bus  cards,  in-paper  ads  and  a  speciai 
editoriai  section  have  been  used  to  promote  soiutions 
to  the  probiem.  The  Patriot-News  works  with 
iibraries,  schoois,  iiteracy  and  reading  counciis  and 
has  been  vforking  with  midstate  empioyers  todeveiop 
in  children-and  aduits-a  pride  in  reading. 

The  Patriot-News  is  buiiding  bridges  to  iiteracy 
in  Harrisburg. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Filling  a  need 


Knight  Foundation  provides  $2-mllUon  grant  for  the  establishment 
of  a  newspaper  management  center  at  Northwestern  University 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Seeking  to  fill  a  void  in  the  training 
of  executives  for  all  levels  of  the 
newspaper  management,  the  Knight 
Foundation  has  provided  a  $2-million 
grant  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Newspaper  Management  Center  at 
Northwestern  University. 

The  new  research  and  teaching  cen¬ 
ter  will  draw  on  the  faculty  and 
resources  of  both  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  J.  Kellogg  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Management. 

The  center’s  goals  are  to  provide 
management  training  for  newspaper 
people  at  the  beginning,  intermediate 
and  senior  levels  and  develop  a 
“cadre”  of  faculty  researchers  who 
can  apply  their  broad  academic  back¬ 
grounds  to  problems  confronting 
newspapers,  according  to  Creed 
Black,  president  of  the  Akron,  Ohio- 
based  Knight  Foundation  and  former 
publisher  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 

The  research  done  at  the  center 
eventually  will  lead  to  the  compilia- 
tion  of  a  “bibliography  of  case  stud¬ 
ies”  that  newspaper  managers  “could 
use  themselves”  in  attacking  prob¬ 
lems,  Black  said. 

The  center  was  created  after  dis¬ 
cussions  with  top-level  newspaper 
executives  revealed  a  need  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  combined  a  broad-based 
education  in  business  and  manage¬ 
ment  with  the  particulars  of  newspa¬ 
per  operations. 

Journalism  schools  focus  on  train¬ 
ing  for  entry-level  positions.  Black 
said,  while  business  schools  offer 
broad-based  education  but  not  the 
specific  focus  on  newspapers. 

The  Newspaper  Management  Cen¬ 
ter  will  meet  that  need,  he  said,  by 
enabling  the  Kellogg  faculty  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  from  the 
study  of  hundreds  of  businesses  to 
newspaper  operations. 

“This  is  new.  There’s  nothing  else 


like  it,”  he  said,  adding  that  family- 
owned  newspapers  as  well  as  newspa¬ 
per  corporations  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  center. 

Ed  Bassett,  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
center’s  planning,  said  Medill’s  role 
will  be  to  act  as  “articulator”  of  the 
program  both  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  and  the  Kellogg  School. 

“We  have  the  expertise,”  Bassett 
explained.  “They’re  [the  Kellogg 
faculty]  going  to  have  to  learn  about 
newspapers  and  we’re  going  to  teach 
it  to  them. 


room  and  board.  After  that  time. 
Black  hopes  the  center  will  become 
self-supporting  or  find  support  from 
“other  parts  of  the  industry.” 

Participants  will  not  have  to  apply 
for  admittance  as  in  a  degree  pro¬ 
gram,  Black  said.  Newspapers  will 
send  those  they  want  to  attend  and 
pay  applicable  costs. 

About  50-60  people  will  make  up  a 
“class”  at  the  center,  but  they  will  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  groups,  he 
said. 

The  center  is  actively  looking  for  a 
director.  It  hopes  to  have  faculty 


The  Newspaper  Management  Center  should  not  be 
viewed  as  “selling  out  to  the  business  side,”  Lavine 
stressed.  “Vm  saying  we  need  new  tools.  We’re 
behind.  We  don’t  have  an  education  program  in 
modern  management.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we  could 
catch  up  with  other  industries?” 


“The  key  to  making  [the  center] 
work,”  Bassett  continued,  is  the 
“cross-fertilization”  that  will  come 
out  of  having  Kellogg  and  Medill 
“work  cooperatively.” 

Richard  C.  Christian,  the  Kellogg 
school’s  associate  dean  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  external  affairs,  was  also 
involved  in  the  planning. 

Christian  is  an  example  of  the 
cross-fertilization  Bassett  had  in 
mind.  Before  joining  Kellogg,  Chris¬ 
tian  was  a  professor  of  advertising 
and  associate  dean  of  Medill  and  is 
both  a  former  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Marsteller  Inc.  and  former  chairman 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  or  4A’s. 

The  Knight  Foundation  grant  will 
fund  the  first  three  years  of  the  cen¬ 
ter’s  operation  including  all  overhead 
and  research  costs,  but  participants 
during  this  period  will  have  to  pay  for 


research  and  case  studies  under  way 
by  the  summer  and  its  first  seminars 
in  operation  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Newspaper  people  participating  in 
the  center’s  programs  will  stay  at 
Northwestern’s  James  L.  Allen  Cen¬ 
ter  where  the  university’s  executive 
education  programs  are  located. 

The  concept  for  the  Newspaper 
Management  Center  grew  out  of  a 
two-year  Knight  Foundation  study 
led  by  John  M.  Lavine,  who  owns  a 
small  newspaper  group  based  in  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls,  Wis.,  and  is  Cowles  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Media  Management  and 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

The  Newspaper  Management  Cen¬ 
ter  will  “not  duplicate  the  specific 
job-training”  that  goes  on  at  places 
like  the  Poynter  Institute,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  or  the  Knight-Rid- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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John  Lavine 


Management  center 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


der  seminars  where  the  faculty  itself 
comes  from  people  in  the  newspaper 
business  who  teach  others  in  their 
fields,  Levine  said. 

The  center’s  faculty  will  be  “pro¬ 
fessors  who  look  at  all  industries  and 
the  economy  from  a  broader  perspec¬ 
tive,”  Lavine  said.  That  broader  out¬ 
look  keeps  them  free  of  the  “anxieties 
and  inhibitions”  that  can  afflict  man¬ 
agers  within  the  newspaper  industry 
when  they  have  to  make  tough  deci¬ 
sions  such  as  “when  and  how”  to 
raise  rates,  he  said.  “They  deal  with 
100  industries.  They’re  not  hung  up 
about  a  particular  one.” 

The  center  will  offer  three  basic 
types  of  seminars,  Lavine  said.  The 
first  type  is  designed  for  “people 
from  the  ranks  who  have  not  thought 
of  management  careers”  on  either  the 
editorial  or  business  side.  These 
seminars  —  lasting  about  two  to 
three  days  —  will  introduce  them  to 
what  management  is  all  about  so  they 
can  determine  if  they  have  an  interest 
in  such  a  career  path. 

The  second  set  of  seminars  will  be 
geared  for  midlevel  managers  and  will 
give  them  research  projects  to  con¬ 
duct  back  at  their  home  newspapers 
for  periods  as  long  as  18  months. 

“This  is  a  major  program  for  what  I 
like  to  call  ‘the  young  stars,’  who  are 
ready  for  the  next  stage  of  manage¬ 
ment,”  Lavine  said. 

Participants  would  come  to  the 
Allen  Center  for  “an  enormously  con¬ 
centrated,  brutally  long  but  fascinat¬ 
ing  three  weeks”  and  then  go  back  to 
their  newspapers  to  put  their  seminar 


Creed  Black 


research  into  practice  while  faculty 
members  “monitor”  their  progress. 

The  third  set  of  seminars  is  aimed 
at  top  executives  who  would  come  to 
the  center  to  learn  “the  newest  things 
in  management  from  other  indus¬ 
tries,”  Lavine  said. 

“The  management  structure  [of 
newspapers]  really  has  not  changed 
from  the  days  of  hot  type,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  These  executive  seminars 
“look  at  other  ways  to  organize 
work.” 

In  addition,  the  senior  executives 
will  participate  in  sessions  on  topics 
“certain  to  revolutionize  their  lives,” 
such  as  how  to  cope  with  the  aging  of 
the  American  population. 

Lavine  noted  that  Kellogg  offers  a 
master’s  in  management  degree  as 
well  as  an  MBA.  He  said  the  work  at 
the  center  could  also  lead  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  degree  program  in  media 
management. 

As  the  faculty  at  the  management 
center  conducts  research  and  devel¬ 
ops  its  expertise,  Lavine  sees  them 
becoming  a  source  of  consultants  for 
newspapers. 

“They  could  conduct  their  case 
studies  at  newspapers.  In  some  cases, 
Medill  and  Kellogg  people  could  go 
out  together,”  he  said. 

Added  Christian:  “Academic 
research  from  a  good  university  car¬ 
ries  a  lot  more  acceptance  than  a  pri¬ 
vate  research  firm  that  is  hired  by  the 
newspaper  as  a  contractor.” 

Newspapers’  long  history  of  being 
primarily  family-owned  is  a  major 
reason  why  they  have  fallen  behind  in 
developing  management  talent, 
Lavine  said.  “They’re  only  recently 
corporately  owned.” 

The  traditional  separation  of  edito¬ 
rial  and  business  functions  also 
played  a  role  in  newspapers  falling 


Richard  Christian 


behind  other  industries,  he  said. 
Newspaper  owners  “did  not  want  to 
corrupt  news  integrity  with  manage¬ 
ment  business  training.” 

The  Newspaper  Management  Cen¬ 
ter  should  not  be  viewed  as  “selling 
out  to  the  business  side,”  Lavine 
stressed.  “I’m  saying  we  need  new 
tools.  We’re  behind.  We  don’t  have 
an  education  program  in  modern  man¬ 
agement.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we 
could  catch  up  with  other  indus¬ 
tries?” 

Black  Enterprise 
cites  Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Co.  is  one  of  the  best 
places  for  blacks  to  work,  according 
to  a  recent  survey  by  Black  Enterprise 
magazine. 

“Our  survey  clearly  indicates  there 
are  still  many  in  the  corporate  com¬ 
munity  strongly  committed  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  workplace  in  which  minori¬ 
ties  can  make  solid  professional  con¬ 
tributions  and  gain  positions  of  power 
and  influence.” 

Others  listed  in  the  survey  were  the 
Big  Three  automakers.  Coca  Cola, 
PepsiCo,  Exxon,  Atlantic  Richfield, 
IBM,  McDonald’s,  Kodak  and 
Amtrak. 

N.Y.  daily  plans 
Sunday  edition 

The  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette 
plans  to  publish  a  Sunday  edition  next 
year. 

Now  a  six  days-a-week  newspaper, 
the  Gazette  plans  to  have  completed 
its  move  to  a  $15-million,  110,000- 
square-foot  plan  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
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AD/SAT  to  offer  ADSPACE 

Ad  delivery  network  can  electronically  reserve  space  for  one  ad  in  an 
unlimited  number  of  newspapers  or  for  a  number  of  ads  in  a  single  paper 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Reserving  newspaper  advertising 
space  or  preprint  insertions  “is 
done  ...  in  about  as  many  ways  as 
there  are  retailers,”  said  N.S. 
“Buddy”  Hayden,  president  of  AD/ 
SAT  Inc. 

In  all  cases,  the  manual  recording 
and  filing  of  space  reservations  by 
hundreds  of  retailers  who  communi¬ 
cate  the  requests  in  various  ways  to 
hundreds  of  newspapers  every  week 
eats  up  much  valuable  time. 

The  Maxwell  Communications 
Corp.  subsidiary  that  distributes 
newspaper  ads  by  satellite  will  soon 
try  to  change  all  that. 

Retailers  had  asked  AD/SAT  to 
develop  a  way  to  run  space  reserva¬ 
tions  over  the  ad  delivery  network’s 
message  system.  Considered  since 
last  August,  development  of  the 
reservation  system  got  under  way  in 
mid-November.  Its  operation  was  not 
assigned  as  a  function  of  AD/SAT’s 
dedicated  message  system,  however, 
because  the  system  is  not  capable  of 
handling  the  anticipated  volume  of 
traffic,  according  to  Hayden. 

Independent  of  its  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  services,  AD/SAT  will  beta- 
test  its  first  product  offering, 
ADSPACE,  in  spring.  To  be  offered 
in  July,  the  ADSPACE  program  com¬ 
prises  a  framework  for  identifying  and 
describing  reservations,  a  newspaper 
database  and  the  required  communi¬ 
cations  software. 

The  beta-test  site  will  be  Abraham 
&  Strauss,  a  Federated/Allied  divi¬ 
sion,  which  was  AD/SAT’s  “major 
research  vehicle  because  they  have 
been  so  interested  in  it,”  said  Hay¬ 
den.  At  first  working  only  with  AD/ 
SAT,  the  testing  will  eventually  incor¬ 
porate  the  eight  newspapers  in  which 
the  large  retailer  advertises. 

“We  believe  ADSPACE  can  be  the 
answer  to  the  time-consuming,  unor¬ 
ganized,  expensive  and  necessary 
space-reservation  problem,”  said  A«&S 
operating  vice  president  and  media 
director  Robert  D.  Cole  Jr. 

“The  idea  is  to  systematize,  orga¬ 
nize  and  standardize  the  entire  pro¬ 
cess,”  said  Hayden. 

It  is  designed  to  reserve  space  elec¬ 


tronically  for  one  ad  in  an  unlimited 
number  of  newspapers  or  reserve 
space  for  any  number  of  ads  in  a  single 
newspaper.  Reservations  can  also  be 
changed  or  killed  with  the  system. 

Once  passed  from  advertiser  to 
newspaper  by  modem  connection  to 
ordinary  telephone  lines,  the  newspa¬ 
per  can  simply  confirm  space  reserva¬ 
tion  or  insertion  order  or  add  com¬ 
ments.  Confirmed  reservations  or 
orders  can  be  immediately  printed. 
ADMAIL  is  also  provided  for  com¬ 
munication  among  all  ADSPACE 
users  outside  the  reservation/order 
system.  All  communications,  includ¬ 
ing  confirmations,  carry  operator 
name,  date  and  time,  creating  an  audit 
trail. 


have  found  that  they  must  often 
supply  the  program  to  outside  users. 

Asked  whether  ADSPACE  might 
be  faced  with  a  similar  situation, 
David  Targe,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  marketing,  at  Newsday,  said, 
“It’s  something  we  have  to  consider 
becoming  part  of  as  partners.  It’s 
important  in  many  cases  that  we  give 
careful  consideration  to  sharing  of 
some  of  these  costs,  depending  upon 
the  benefit  you  receive  back  in 
return.” 

However,  he  noted  that  at  this  early 
stage,  without  prices  or  commit¬ 
ments,  there  is  little  about  which  to 
speculate. 

Targe  agreed  that  “once  the  analy¬ 
sis  is  in,”  the  question  of  who  stands 


“We  believe  ADSPACE  can  be  the  answer  to  the 
time-consuming,  unorganized,  expensive  and 
necessary  space  reservation  problem,”  said  A&S 
operating  vice  president  and  media  director  Robert  D. 
Cole  Jr. 


All  ADSPACE  users  will  be 
charged  annual  license  and  ADMAIL 
per-transaction  fees.  Advertisers  will 
be  charged  for  each  reservation/order 
and  each  newspaper,  with  no  mini¬ 
mum.  Each  transaction  fee  includes 
confirmation.  Licensing  includes 
telephone  customer  support,  soft¬ 
ware  updates  and  maintenance. 

Newspaper  and  retail  groups  will 
be  offered  discounts.  Saying  that 
licensing  for  all  newspapers  would  be 
“minimal”  anyway,  Hayden  noted 
that  “ADSPACE  software  to  be 
installed  for  current  AD/SAT  news¬ 
papers  will  be  heavily  discounted.” 
Though  pricing  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  Hayden’s  position  that 
users  can  save  on  the  costs  of 
methods  now  practiced. 

With  “minimal”  annual  fees  and  no 
minimum  transaction  charge,  Hayden 
said  he  expected  cost  would  not  deter 
use. 

Some  newspapers  taking  remote 
entry  of  classified  ads  (potentially 
more  complicated  than  the  AD¬ 
SPACE  communications  program) 


to  gain  the  most  could  be  a  “deter¬ 
mining  factor.” 

If  the  advertiser  and  medium,  said 
Targe,  “are  partners  in  a  true  sense, 
then  certainly  we  should  consider  the 
benefits  we  both  receive.  That  could 
be  a  deciding  factor.” 

An  important  advantage  for 
ADSPACE  is  its  user-friendly  presen¬ 
tation.  The  program’s  operation  is 
practically  self-evident,  proceeds 
from  a  main  menu,  and  utilizes  simple 
commands  and  few  keystrokes.  For 
security,  password  logon  and  three- 
minute  automatic  logoff  are  provided. 
For  newspapers,  a  “pending  reserva¬ 
tion  orders”  screen  gives  status 
updates. 

Status  reports  can  be  called  up  at 
any  time,  and  ADSPACE  offers 
reporting  according  to  date(s),  date 
ranges,  ad(s),  newspaper(s)  and/or 
advertiser(s),  or  any  category  in  the 
field.  The  program  essentially  has 
customizable  searching  and  sorting. 

By  playing  with  the  capabilities, 
said  Hayden,  ADSPACE  could  “give 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Best  1988  retail  ads  in  newspapers 

Newspaper  Advertismg  Bureau  and  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  honor  NoRMA  winners 


The  trend  toward  “cocooning”  and 
the  subsequent  focus  on  home  was 
reflected  in  the  top  winners  of  the 
NoRMA  Awards  for  best  newspaper 
retail  advertising. 

Twelve  awards  went  to  furniture 
and  home  furnishings  stores,  and 
seven  were  received  by  retail  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  —  a  new  category  — 
including  a  video  retailer,  a  plant 
nursery,  a  hardware  store  and  a  flor¬ 
ist. 

Fashion  ROP  color  was  dominated 
by  Marshall  Field’s,  Bullock’s  and 
D.H.  Holmes.  Nine  awards  went  to 
Canadian  retailers  and  Macy’s  North¬ 
east  won  five  first-place  NoRMAs 
and  three  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  NoRMA  Awards  are  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau.  Winners 
were  chosen  from  more  than  800 
entries  from  a  panel  of  judges  includ¬ 
ing:  Lenore  Benson,  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  The  Fashion  Group  Inc.;  Elaine 
Taylor-Gordon,  president,  Taylor- 
Gordon  Aarons  &  Co.  Inc.;  and  Mary 
Irish,  vice  president/advertising,  B. 
Altman’s. 

Awards  were  slated  to  be  presented 
Jan.  17  at  a  special  session  of  the 
annual  NoRMA  convention  in  New 
York  City.  Each  first-place  winner 
receives  an  engraved  NoRMA 
medallion  mounted  in  clear  Incite  on 
an  engraved  ebony  base. 

A  complete  list  of  the  1988  NoRMA 
Award,  Silver  Award  and  Award  of 
Merit  winners  follows. 

Individual  Merchandise  Ads: 

Over  $250  million:  NoRMAs,  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and  two  for 
Macy’s  Northeast,  New  York.  Silver 
Awards,  Abraham  &  Straus,  New 
York,  and  Marshall  Field’s,  Chicago. 
Awards  of  Merit,  Macy’s  Northeast, 
New  York,  and  Abraham  &  Straus, 
New  York. 

$100-$250  million:  NoRMAs,  Holt 
Renfrew,  Toronto,  and  Today’s 
Quebec,  Montreal.  Silver  Award, 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  New  York, 
Awards  of  Merit,  Lamps  Plus,  Chats- 
worth,  Calif.,  and  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

$50-$  100  million:  NoRMA,  Bar¬ 
neys  New  York.  Silver  Award, 


g^c^withc 


Vin<bh 


SHQ 


These  ads  from  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  promoting  its  McKids  stores,  brought 
home  a  NoRAAA  Award  for  Best  Campaign,  under  $5  million. 


Cohoes  Specialty  Stores,  Cohoes, 
N.Y. 

$25-$50  million:  Award  of  Merit, 
Brown  Shoe  Shops,  Montreal. 

$5-$25  million:  NoRMA,  es  de  Vel¬ 
asco,  Puerto  Rico.  Silver  Award, 
Thomas  McElroy  Furs,  Chicago. 
Award  of  Merit,  Trimingham’s, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

Under  $5  million:  Awards  of  Merit, 
Skillins  Greenhouses,  Falmouth, 
Maine,  and  Nancy  Lawrence,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

ROP  Color: 

Over  $2-50  million:  NoRMA,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s,  Chicago.  Silver 
Awards,  Bullock’s  Department  Store, 
Los  Angeles,  and  D.H.  Holmes, 
New  Orleans.  Awards  of  Merit, 
Nordstrom,  Seattle;  Dillard’s,  St. 
Louis;  Dayton  Hudson  Department 
Store,  Minneapolis;  Famous  Barr,  St. 
Louis;  and  Jordan  Marsh,  Tampa. 

Under  $250  million:  Awards  of 
Merit,  Auer’s,  Denver,  and 
Renberg’s,  Tulsa. 

Spot  Color: 

NoRMA,  Thalhimers,  Richmond, 
Va.  No  other  awards  given. 

Campaigns: 

Over  $250  million:  NoRMAs,  two 


to  Macy’s  Northeast,  New  York. 
Silver  Award,  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York.  Awards  of  Merit,  Nordstrom, 
Seattle,  and  two  to  Macy’s  North¬ 
east,  New  York. 

$100-$250  million:  NoRMA, 
ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City.  Silver  Award, 
Hess’s,  Allentown,  Pa.  Award  of 
Merit,  Holt  Renfrew,  Toronto. 

$50-$100  million:  NoRMA,  Harry 
Rosen,  Toronto.  Silver  Award,  Bar¬ 
neys  New  York. 

$25-$50  million:  NoRMA,  Chaus- 
sures  Cite  Inc.,  Montreal.  Silver 
Award,  Rhodes,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Award  of  Merit,  Renberg’s,  Tulsa. 

$5-$25  million:  NoRMA,  Mallards, 
Chicago.  Silver  Awards,  Colby’s 
Home  Furnishings,  Lincolnwood, 
Ill.,  and  Paine  Furniture,  Norwood, 
Mass.  Awards  of  Merit,  Colby’s 
Home  Furnishings,  Lincolnwood, 
Ill.,  and  Flower  City,  Plymouth, 
Ivldss 

Under  $5  million:  NoRMA, 
McKids,  Chicago.  Silver  Award, 
National  Video,  Chicago.  Award  of 
Merit,  Rackes,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Institutional: 

Over  $250  million:  NoRMAs,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s,  Chicago,  and  Thalhim¬ 
ers,  Richmond,  Va.  Silver  Awards, 
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Man's  best  friend  fetched  a  first- 
place  NoRAAA  Award  for  Rollins  Furni¬ 
ture  in  the  Sale  Ads  category,  $5-$25 
million. 


All  These  Suitmakas 
OfeThe 


raftsrraridiip 


On^One 

OfesSensOie  Prices. 


OpensThasday^Cpigeum  fark  Pbza. 


Judges  felt  this  ad  for  Jos.  A.  Bank 
Clothiers  was  tailor-made  to  receive 
the  NoRMA  for  best  Institutional  ad, 
$100-$250  million. 

Sears,  Chicago,  Dillard’s,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

$100-$250  million:  NoRMA,  Jos. 
A.  Banks  Clothiers,  Owings  Mills, 
Md.  $50-$100  million:  NoRMA, 
Today’s  Man,  Moorestown,  N.J. 
Silver  Award,  Harry  Rosen,  Toronto. 
$25-$50  million:  No  awards. 

$5-$25  million:  NoRMA,  Dorman- 
Winthrop,  Irvine,  Calif.  Silver 
Award,  Waldoff’s,  Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Under  $5  million:  NoRMA,  Price 
Pro  Sporting  Goods,  Minneapolis. 

S&lc  ^Vds* 

Over  $250  million,  NoRMA,  Bul¬ 
lock’s,  Los  Angeles.  Silver  Award, 
Dayton  Hudson  Department  Store, 
Minneapolis.  Award  of  Merit,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s,  Chicago. 


iipiljiill||g 


=nncicv^ 


Snoopy  and  Anne  Klein,  for  Macy's  Northeast,  shared  the  first-place 
NoRAAA  Award  for  best  Campaign,  over  $250  million. 


$100-$250  million:  NoRMA,  Jos. A. 
Banks  Clothiers,  Owings  Mills,  Md. 
Awards  of  Merit,  Goody’s  Family 
Clothing,  Athens,  Tenn.,  and  Lamps 
Plus,  Chatsworth,  Calif. 

$50-$  100  million:  NoRMA,  Harry 
Rosen,  Toronto.  Silver  Award  and 
Award  of  Merit,  Cohoes  Specialty 
Stores,  Cohoes,  N.Y. 

$25-$50  million:  No  awards. 

$5-$25  million:  NoRMAs,  Paine 
Furniture,  Norwood,  Mass.,  and 
Rollins  Furniture,  Hallowell,  Maine. 
Silver  Award,  Englander’s,  Ferndale, 
Mich.  Awards  of  Merit,  Haugland’s 
Kids,  Minneapolis,  and  Colby’s 
Home  Furnishings,  Lincolnwood,  Ill. 

Under  $5  million:  NoRMA,  Simons 
Hardware,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif, 

Shopping  Center/ROP: 

NoRMA,  Battlefield  Mall,  Indi¬ 
anapolis.  Silver  Award,  St.  Paul  Cen¬ 
ter,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Shopping  Center/Insert: 

Awards  of  Merit,  Crossroads  of 
San  Antonio,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
and  Haywood  Mall,  Greenville,  S.C. 

Shopping  Center/ Ad  Campaign: 

NoRMA,  Potomac  Mills,  Prince 
William,  Va.  Silver  Award,  First 
Canadian  Place  Shops,  Toronto. 
Awards  of  Merit,  Galleria,  Dallas; 
Stoneridge,  Pleasanton,  Calif.;  and 
Trolley  Square,  Indianapolis. 

Public  Service  Ads: 

NoRMA,  Hess’s,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Silver  Award,  Parisian,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Awards  of  Merit,  Bullock’s,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Boston  Store,  Milwau¬ 
kee. 


Stand  upL 
Sitdowa 


Something  to  munch?  * 

How'boiUlunch?llfaybea 
sit  doom  dimterajoakilut 


Bite. 


in  a  wink!  And  a 
sweet  mond  to  top  koM. 

Whatever  your  cuiinary 
aQDings,foni9torfam 
fresh,  we're  the  one  place 
with  a  variety  of  tastes. 


Adelkioasconcoi 
offoodmdfashkm. 
Sf^  the  day  Or  if) 
like,  pop  in  for  a  bin 


BattleMlMall 


V4m  to9  pjL  Mood^f  tin  ifnon  ID  5  pm 


This  stand-up  ad  for  the  Battlefield 
AAall  received  the  NoRAAA  for  best  ROP 
Shopping  Center  Ad. 

Sunday  Magazine  Color  Ads: 

NoRMA,  Barneys  New  York. 
Silver  Award,  AM&A’s,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  Awards  of  Merit,  Dillard’s, 
Tempe,  Ariz.;  Marshall  Field’s,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Davidsons,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Conventions  and  the  male  spouse 

The  growing  number  of  women  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
newspaper  ad  departments  is  ieading  to  a  growing  trend 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  growing  number  of  women  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  departments  is  leading  to 
another,  slowly  growing  trend:  the 
appearance  of  more  male  spouses  at 
conventions. 

Don  Manns,  husband  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  director  of  advertising  sales 
Scotte  Manns,  has  been  attending 
newspaper  industry  conventions  for 
about  the  past  10-15  years,  starting 
with  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
when  his  wife  was  classified  ad  manager. 

“I’ve  been  very  much  accepted.  I 
never  felt  uncomfortable  with  the 
wives,”  he  said.  “They  were  always 
more  than  willing  to  include  me  in  [the 
activities].  Sometimes  it  was  kind  of 
nice.” 

Although  he  has  never  been 
excluded  from  any  spouse  activities, 
Manns,  who  is  chief  of  procurement 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.C,  noted  there  have 
been  some  events  over  the  years  that 
he  has  not  cared  to  attend. 


“I  did  not  attend  too  many  fashion 
shows,”  he  said,  noting,  however, 
that  he  has  participated  in  other 
spouse  events,  such  as  tours. 


“I’ve  been  very  much 
accepted.  I  never  felt 
uncomfortable  with  the 
wives,”  he  said. 


Scotte  Manns  noted  that  while 
there  are  more  members’  husbands 
attending  meetings,  there  is  also  a 
“new  generation”  of  wives,  who  are 
more  fitness-oriented  and  prefer  to 
arrange  their  own  activities,  such  as 
tennis  tournaments. 

“Maybe  spouse  activities  should 
be  looked  at  in  light  of  more  male 
spouses,  but  also  the  spouses  of  many 
male  executives  have  evolved,”  she 
said.  “Why  not  do  things  that  realty 
encourage  spouse  attendance  at  some 
general  sessions,  [such  as]  stress 
management? 


“You  can’t  gear  the  sessions  to  be 
so  general  to  have  that  appeal,  but 
from  time  to  time  [conference]  plan¬ 
ners  might  take  that  into  considera¬ 
tion,”  she  said,  noting  that  spouse 
planners  work  very  hard  at  arranging 
activities,  but  that  any  changes  will 
have  to  come  from  within  the  spouse 
group. 

Still  somewhat  of  a  minority  among 
spouses,  Don  Manns  said  while  there 
are  a  few  more  men  who  attend  the 
meetings  with  their  association-mem¬ 
ber  wives,  they  are  few  in  number, 
especially  at  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives  meeting,  where  there  are 
only  about  a  half-dozen  members’ 
husbands  who  attend. 

“I  think  [attending]  is  very  good. 
It’s  good  for  her  paper,  and  for  other 
papers,  to  let  me  go,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
developed  some  good  relationships 
that  help  my  wife  and  the  Post. 

“I  think  me  being  there,  being 
familiar  with  the  wives,  helps  that 
business  relationship  considerably,” 
he  added.  “I  think  it  is  a  positive 
thing.  I  kind  of  look  forward  to  it.” 


Allentown  paper  declines  to  change  tobacco  ad  policy 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Although  the  local  health  director 
has  requested  that  the  Morning  Call 
of  Allentown,  Pa.,  stop  accepting 
tobacco  ads,  the  newspaper’s 
publisher  said  it  is  unlikely  the  paper 
will  change  its  policy. 

“I  really  don’t  think  we’re  going  to 
change  our  policy,”  said  Morning 
Call  publisher  and  CEO  Gary  K. 
Shorts,  adding  that  he  consulted  with 
the  paper’s  marketing  vice  president 
on  the  issue.  “Our  feeling  is  there’s 
really  no  reason  for  us  to  change. 
There  are  issues  to  consider  other 
than  public  health.  Commercial  free 
speech  is  one  of  them.” 

He  explained  that  the  request  from 
the  Allentown  health  director  came  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  publisher, 
asking  that  the  newspaper  ban 


tobacco  advertising  from  its  pages  in 
light  of  public  health  issues  surround¬ 
ing  smoking. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  out  by 
the  health  director,  and  the  Morning 
Call  newsroom  was  among  the  recipi¬ 
ents,  Shorts  said. 

“We  usually  do  a  story  if  a  public 
official  makes  a  request  [of  the 
newspaper],”  the  publisher  said.  “If 
he  had  just  written  to  me,  I  would  not 
feel  compelled  to  do  a  story  but  he 
copied  our  health  reporter,”  who 
interviewed  the  publisher  for  a  story. 

Shorts  said  comments  in  the  news¬ 
paper  about  considering  a  ban  on  such 
advertising,  however,  were  blown  out 
of  proportion,  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill.  He  had  said  he  would 
consider  the  request  as  he  would  any 
such  inquiry,  not  necesarily  meaning 


he  would  act. 

“If  you  asked  me  to  jump  off  a 
building.  I’d  hear  you  out  and  con¬ 
sider  it,  but  I  wouldn’t  do  it,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  the  Morning  Call  runs 
very  little  tobacco  advertising  —  a 
figure  that  has  declined  markedly 
over  the  past  few  years  —  so  Shorts 
said  refusing  tobacco  ads  would  be  an 
“empty  gesture.” 

He  also  does  not  sense  a  strong 
public  sentiment  against  tobacco 
advertising  —  not  necessarily 
smoking  —  as  only  three  letters  were 
received  by  the  paper  in  response  to 
its  story;  one  urging  the  paper  not  to 
ban  the  ads  and  two  in  agreement  with 
the  health  director. 

“That  sort  of  tells  me  the  public  is 
not  that  interested,”  he  said,  noting, 
however,  that  feeling  may  change  as 
public  pressures  change. 
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Corporate  restructuring 

Knight-Ridder  shedding  two  papers  to  streamline  financial  picture; 
announcement  comes  on  heels  of  proposed  sale  of  its  eight  tv  stations 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  a  further  effort  to  draw  down  a 
debt  that  touches  nearly  $1  billion, 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.  has  put  two  of  its 
medium-sized  papers  on  the  auction 
block. 

The  Miami-based  media  company 
announced  Jan.  12  that  it  is  selling  the 
76,268-circulation  morning  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and  the  38,187- 
circulation  movmng Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News. 

Both  papers  are  profitable,  the 
chain  indicated,  but  neither  meets  the 
increasingly  high  corporate  perfor¬ 
mance  standards. 

The  newspaper  sales  are  another 
step  in  what  amounts  to  a  corporate 
restructuring  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  making  Knight-Ridder  stronger 
financially  —  and  a  more  difficult 
target  for  a  hostile  takeover. 


said. 

James  K.  Batten,  Knight-Ridder 
president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
said  the  Gary  and  Pasadena  sales 
would  be  used  to  draw  down  debt,  for 
the  stock  repurchasing  or  for  further 
acquisitions. 

“We  believe  that  the  future  of 
newspaper  publishing  is  bright,”  Bat¬ 
ten  said  in  a  prepared  statement.  “So 
the  decision  to  sell  these  two  newspa¬ 
pers  was  not  an  easy  one.  But  it  is 
important  to  our  shareholders  and  the 
future  of  our  company  that  our  orga¬ 
nization  and  its  individual  compo¬ 
nents  fit  the  overall  strategic  and 
growth  needs  of  Knight-Ridder.” 

Batten  added  that  the  chain  prefers 
to  sell  the  papers  to  an  American 
publisher  who  “would  take  seriously 
the  newspapers’  responsibility  to 
readers,  advertisers  and  the  com¬ 
munities  to  be  served.” 


Batten  added  that  the  chain  prefers  to  sell  the 
papers  to  an  American  publisher  who  “would  take 
seriously  the  newspapers’  responsibility  to  readers, 
advertisers  and  the  communities  to  be  served.” 


In  recent  weeks,  Knight-Ridder  has 
also  announced  it  intends  to  sell  all 
eight  of  the  television  stations  it 
acquired  in  the  last  decade  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $319  million.  A 
recently  published  report  said  that 
Knight-Ridder  is  asking  $450  million 
for  the  stations. 

Since  last  April,  Knight-Ridder  has 
been  buying  back  big  blocks  of  its 
outstanding  stock.  In  that  month,  the 
board  of  directors  authorized 
repurchase  of  five  million  shares. 

In  December,  the  board  authorized 
repurchase  of  an  additional  five  mil¬ 
lion  shares.  (Knight-Ridder  stock 
closed  at  $45  V»  on  Jan.  16;  in  the  last 
52  weeks  it  has  traded  in  a  range  of 
$35  Va  and  $47  Va). 

This  summer  the  chain  took  on 
more  debt  in  the  $353-million  pur¬ 
chase  of  Dialog  Information,  the  data 
base  distributor. 

Knight-Ridder  debt  stood  at  $938 
million  in  December,  the  company 


No  asking  price  was  announced  lor 
either  paper,  although  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  quoted  anonymous 
sources  as  saying  the  chain  wanted 
$14  million  for  the  Gary  paper.  Other 
speculation  centered  on  much  higher 
prices,  along  the  lines  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000  per  subscriber. 

The  Post-Tribune,  which  Knight- 
Ridder  purchased  in  1966,  has  been 
rebounding  in  recent  months  after  dif¬ 
ficult  years  of  declining  circulation. 

From  1980,  when  daily  circulation 
for  the  then-evening  paper  was 
81,386,  circulation  dropped  to  74,038 
in  1987.  However,  the  most  recent 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS- 
FAX  report  showed  the  paper  at 
76,268. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  however, 
the  paper  has  had  labor  tensions. 
Contracts  with  three  unions  remain 
outstanding,  said  Barbara  Thompson, 
president  of  Gary  Newspaper  Guild 
Local  14,  which  represents  editorial 


and  janitorial  employees. 

“We’re  really  concerned  about  this 
sale,”  Thompson  said.  She  said  the 
paper  has  “stalled”  on  the  Guild  con¬ 
tract  for  the  past  two-and-a-half 
years. 

Both  the  Gary  paper  and  the 
Pasadena  paper  are  within  the  circula¬ 
tion  region  of  strong  metros.  In  the 
case  of  the  Post-Tribune,  it  is  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  In  Pasadena,  it  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  109-year-oId  Star-News, 
which  the  predecesor  Ridder  News¬ 
papers  bought  in  1956,  is  believed  to 
be  profitable,  but  is  expected  to  grow 
modestly  at  best. 

NAB  reports  gains 
in  ad  expenditures 

Newspaper  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1988 
increased  5.9%,  to  $22,677  billion, 
over  the  same  period  in  1987,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

National  advertising  rose  2.5%  to 
$2,666  billion  for  the  nine-month 
period,  retail  was  up  3.5%  to  $1 1 .084 
billion,  and  classified  gained  10. 1%  to 
$8,928  billion. 

For  the  third  quarter,  total  ad 
spending  in  newspapers  was  $7,623 
billion,  a  gain  of  5.3%  over  1987. 
National  advertisers  spent  $867  mil¬ 
lion,  a  4.5%  increase,  retail  was  up 
4.4%  to  $3,741  billion,  and  classified 
increased  6.8%  to  $3,014  billion. 

Spain’s  EFE  marks 
its  50th  anniversary 

Spain’s  national  news  agency  EFE 
turned  50  years  old  on  Jan.  3  and 
announced  commemorative  events 
that  include  a  traveling  international 
photo  exhibition  and  a  series  of  semi¬ 
nars. 

The  agency  has  1,000  subscribers, 
500  of  them  in  Latin  America,  and 
employs  more  than  1 ,000  journalists 
in  70  countries,  EFE  said. 

—  AP 
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Reporter  stationed  in  council  chambers  eight  hours  a  day 


By  MX.  Stein 

The  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin  is  suing  the  county  commis¬ 
sion  for  violating  the  state’s  Qpen 
meeting  law  for  what  the  paper  con¬ 
siders  a  novel  way  of  keeping  public 
business  private. 

In  December,  the  commission 
adopted  a  new  schedule  that  declares 
its  regular  meeting  time  to  be  “each 
workday  of  every  week  of  the  year.” 

“This  means  they  can  meet  at  any 
time  any  day  of  the  week,”  Union- 
Bulletin  managing  editor  Rick  Doyle 
told  E&P.  “Who  has  time  to  wait 
eight  hours  a  day  five  days  a  week  for 
a  topic  they’re  interested  in  to  come 
up?” 

Doyle  regards  the  new  schedule  as 
a  ploy  to  discourage  the  press  and 
public  from  attending  meetings. 

But  the  Union-Bulletin  has  come 


up  with  a  ploy  of  its  own.  It  has  sta¬ 
tioned  a  reporter  eight  hours  a  day  in 
the  council  chambers,  ready  to  report 
any  time  the  commission  decides  to 
convene. 

“She’s  recording  a  lot  more  of 
nothing  happening  than  happening, 
but  we  will  have  someone  there  full 
time  until  this  matter  is  resolved,” 
Doyle  declared. 

Commissioner  Ray  Needham  con¬ 
tended  the  expanded  time  allotment 
would  allow  for  more  effective  county 
government  in  that  routine  business 
could  be  discussed  as  it  comes  up. 

Another  commissioner,  Robert 
Petersen,  was  quoted  in  the  Union- 
Bulletin  as  saying,  “All  we  are  doing 
is  complying  with  the  law.  1  am  really 
insulted  [by  the  Union-Bulletin’s 
criticism  of  the  commission’s  action]. 
Do  they  think  we  are  a  bunch  of 
crooks?  It’s  irritating.  If  people  don’t 
trust  us  to  be  honest,  then  they 


shouldn’t  vote  for  us  or  [should] 
impeach  us.” 

Doyle  retorted  that  the  lawsuit  had 
“nothing  to  do  with  trust  or  lack  of 
trust.  It  has  to  do  with  the  public 
access  to  and  the  ability  to  actively 
participate  in  meetings.” 

According  to  the  managing  editor, 
the  commissioners  have  no  intention 
of  holding  meetings  40  hours  a 
week. 

“There  is  not  enough  county  busi¬ 
ness  for  meeting  even  two  days  a 
week,”  he  added. 

This  is  the  third  time  the  Union- 
Bulletin  has  sued  the  commission  for 
open  meeting  law  violations  in  the 
past  two  years. 

Last  summer,  a  suit  was  settled  out 
of  court.  The  commissioners  admit¬ 
ted  holding  secret  meetings  and  paid  a 
fine  of  $100  each  to  the  Union-Bulle¬ 
tin,  which  donated  the  money  to  the 
county  treasury. 


Targe  retires  after  40-year  ad  career  at  Newsday 

Plans  to  serve  as  a  consultant  for  Times  Mirror  papers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Although  he  has  left  his  offical  post 
at  Newsday  'and  New  York  Newsday, 
David  M.  Targe  certainly  is  not  retir¬ 
ing. 

Targe,  who  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  40  years,  the  last  10  as 
executive  vice  president/marketing, 
will  maintain  an  office  at  Newsday, 
and  will  serve  as  a  consultant  for  the 
paper  and  other  Times  Mirror  proper¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  other  possible  non¬ 
competitive  papers  and  some  retail¬ 
ers. 

“I  said,  ‘Hey,  I  don’t  want  to  go  sit 
on  my  ass  and  do  nothing.’  And  I  said, 
‘Gee,  I’d  like  to  be  active.  I’d  like  to 
do  anything  I  can  to  help.  I’m  avail¬ 
able  for  anything  you  need,”  he 
recalled. 

“From  time  to  time,  I  went  out  and 
did  some  marketing  analysis  for 
Times  Mirror,  like  when  they  bought 
Hartford [Courant]  I  was  up  there  and 
did  some  marketing,  looked  the  situa¬ 
tion  over.  Same  in  Allentown  [at  ♦he 
Morning  Call],''  Targe  said  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  consulting  work  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror.  “And  it’s  a  lot  of  fun.” 

Targe  really  first  joined  Newsday 


Dave  Targe 

as  a  carrier  when  he  was  about  13 
years  old  —  when  the  five-day-a- 
week  paper  sold  for  30  —  joining  the 
the  staff  in  1948  as  a  retail  salesper¬ 
son. 

While  he  had  no  idea  that  his  job  as 
a  carrier  would  lead  to  a  career  at  the 
newspaper.  Targe  noted  the  first  posi¬ 
tion  he  applied  for  was  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 


“When  I  went  in  and  applied  for  it, 
I  said,  ‘Gee,  I  was  a  carrier.  I  know  all 
about  circulation,’  ”  he  recalled. 
“And  I  would  say  99.9  times  we 
always  have  openings  in  circulation. 
The  growth  is  taking  place,  we  always 
need  people.  That  day,  for  some  rea¬ 
son,  there  was  no  opening  in  circula¬ 
tion.” 

So  the  circulation  director  sent 
Targe  to  the  advertising  department. 

“I  walked  down  the  hall  to  meet  the 
ad  director,”  he  said.  “And  you 
know,  like  all  of  us,  getting  a  job  is 
probably  95%  luck  and  5%  skill.  And 
just  that  day,  there  was  an  opening  in 
outside  sales.” 

Targe  moved  up  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  becoming  assistant 
retail  manager  and  then  retail  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  named  to  the  Times 
Mirror  board  of  directors  and  later 
was  made  a  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation. 

“Up  to  that  point,  there  was  an  ad 
director  and  circulation  director,  and 
I  think  over  the  past  few  years  there’s 
been  more  of  a  change  where  you 
have  somebody  put  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  with  total  responsibilities,”  he 
noted. 
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When  he  joined  the  ad  department 
in  1948,  the  staff  consisted  of  12  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  full-page  ad  in  the  86,000-cir¬ 
culation  paper  sold  for  $240.  Forty 
years  later,  circulation  is  up  to 
680,000  and  700,000,  the  ad  sales  staff 
numbers  over  250  —  including 
national,  retail  and  classified  —  and 
the  same  contract  page  is  about 
$7,000,  according  to  Targe. 

Technology  also  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  last  40  years,  mov¬ 
ing  from  hot  type.  Linotype  machines 
and  letterpresses  to  the  cold  type  and 
offset  presses  employed  by  Newsday 
today. 

“I  remember  when  we  were  limited 
to  128  pages.  That  was  our  capacity,” 
Targe  said.  “And  then  we  made  the 
jump  .  .  .  We  got  a  new  press  and 
then  it  opened  up  to  144  pages;  144 
pages,  the  next  jump  was  1^;  then  we 
went  from  160  to  192;  and  then  to  224; 
and  256. 

“Well,  each  time  this  happened,  it 
gave  us  more  capacity  to  handle  more 
advertising.  1  remember  the  days 
when  we  had  limitations  on  space  and 
we  had  to  go  to  Macys,  A&S,  the  old 
Korvettes,  and  tell  them  all  they 
could  get.  I  mean,  when  you  had  to  go 
to  a  major  department  store  and  tell 
them  that  because  of  press  limitations 
all  we  could  take  is  three  pages  on 
Wednesday,  four  pages  on  Thursday, 
three  pages  on  Friday,  this  was  really 
difficult.  We  just  had  no  room.” 

He  cited  the  introduction  of  color  in 
March  1986,  the  debut  of  a  Sunday 
edition  in  1972  and  starting  to  use  total 
market  selling  in  December  1973  as 
milestones  in  the  paper’s  progress 
over  the  past  40  years. 

For  example,  he  remembered 
“sweating  out”  the  start  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  in  1972. 

“The  problem  was  the  first  weeks 
we  distributed  the  paper  free  of 
charge  to  our  daily  readers,”  Targe 
recalled.  “Then  the  fourth  week 
waiting  for  the  results  of  the  first  paid 
circulation,  and  sitting  there  with  our- 
circulation  director  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  waiting  for  the  results 
to  come  in  from  the  field.” 

The  Sunday  paper’s  initial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  about  450,000  declined  stead¬ 
ily  during  the  first  weeks,  dropping  to 
about  425,000,  then  to  about  400,000 
the  third  week  and  then  to  about 
350,000. 

“And  each  week  it  dropped, 
dropped,  dropped,  until  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  about  five  weeks  into  paid  circu¬ 
lation,  it  stabilized  and  we  matched 
the  previous  week.  That’s  when  it 
started  to  take  off,”  he  explained. 

“The  small  advertisers  came  in  and 
supported  Sunday  Newsday  when  we 
started.  The  major  advertisers  then 
followed  the  small  advertisers,” 


Targe  noted.  “A  major 
advertiser  .  .  .  would  say,  ‘Come 
back  later  and  show  me  the  paper. 
Show  me  who’s  using  the  paper.’  But 
the  small  advertisers,  the  indepen¬ 
dents,  they’re  the  ones  that  built  the 
Sunday  Newsday  paper  and  then  the 
majors  followed  it.  So  our  strength 
was  always  the  small  advertisers.” 

Targe  gave  great  credit  to  the 
smaller  advertisers,  Newsday’s  core 
of  about  2,000  retail  accounts,  for  the 
paper’s  ability  to  expand  from  Nassau 
County  to  Suffolk  County  to  Queens 
and  recently  into  Manhattan. 

“As  we’re  coming  into  the 
city  .  .  .  we’re  devoting  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  time  to  developing 
retailers  who  never  advertised 
before.  So  as  we  build  this  heavy  base 
of  retailers,  the  paper  will  become 
stronger  and  become  more  exciting  to 
the  reader,”  he  explained. 


Targe  said.  “Over  these  40  years  they 
now  have  probably  about  50 
stores  ...  As  we’ve  grown,  Perga- 
ment  has  grown,  and  there  are  many 
stories  like  that  in  the  marketplace. 

“So  we  try  to  stay  very  close  that 
way,”  he  continued,  noting  that,  “I 
found  over  the  years  that  I’ve  devel¬ 
oped  a  lot  of  friends  through  business, 
but  I’ve  never  gotten  business 
through  friends.  That’s  an  important 
factor.” 

Targe  cited  the  “integrity  of  the 
rate  card”  as  another  key  point  in  the 
paper’s  development. 

“There  was  no  wheeling  and  deal¬ 
ing  ever  in  Newsday’s  rate  card. 
Whatever  was  on  the  rate  card  was 
the  rate,”  he  stated.  “One  thing  I’ve 
always  done,  over  all  my  years  run¬ 
ning  the  marketing  department, 
there’s  been  no  special  rates,  there’s 
been  no  discounts  other  than  the  rates 


“One  thing  we  did  was  Newsday  never  had  a 
guaranteed  position.  There  aren’t  many  papers  that  i 
know  of,  or  any  papers  that  i  know  of,  that  have  never 
guaranteed  a  j^ition  to  an  advertiser.  We  feit  we 
wanted  to  share  position.” 


“There  are  many  stores  [that 
advertise  in  the  paper]  where  we’re 
now  talking  to  the  third  generation,” 
Targe  added.  “You  know,  in  many 
stores  you  see  change  of  presidents, 
advertising  directors.  In  a  lot  of  these 
smaller  retailers,  these  are  family-run 
operations,  so  you’re  dealing  with  the 
same  families  continually  .  .  . 
There’s  more  of  a  loyalty  value  in 
these  types  of  stores.” 

In  addition.  Targe  explained  that  he 
has  “always  had  a  policy,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  I  had  publishers  who  went 
along  with  me  .  .  .  v/hich  was  not 
giving  all  the  space  to  major  stores,” 
he  said.  “One  thing  we  did  was  News- 
day  never  had  a  guaranteed  position. 
There  aren’t  many  papers  that  I  know 
of,  or  any  papers  that  I  know  of,  that 
have  never  guaranteed  a  position  to 
an  advertiser.  We  felt  we  wanted  to 
share  position. 

“And  I’d  always  felt  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Newsday  in  the  market  was 
the  fact  that  the  key  to  our  success 
was  over  2,000  retail  accounts,  not 
tying  ourselves  up  with  one 
account,”  Targe  noted. 

“A  good  example  is  Pergament. 
Here’s  an  account  that  originally 
signed  up  as  a  small  paint  store  in 
Franklin  Square  with  Louie  Perga¬ 
ment.  Then,  of  course,  his  two  sons 
came  in.  Bob  and  Murray.  And  now 
the  third  generation  has  come  in,” 


on  the  card.  No  special  creative  dis¬ 
counts  and  no  special  positioning. 

“Now  an  advertiser  can  always  call 
up  and  say,  ‘I  have  a  special  promo¬ 
tion  going  next  week.  1  have  a  grand 
opening.  Can  you  watch  it  for  me?’ 
We  always  watch  it.  This  is  why  we 
never  have  guaranteed  positioning, 
because  if  you  have  specific  commit¬ 
ments,  you  never  can  open  the  door 
for  opportunities  for  advertisers  when 
they  have  special  promotions  going,” 
he  noted. 

“Another  interesting  part  of  the  40 
years  was  going  from  an  independent 
newspaper  owned  by  Alicia  Patterson 
and  Harry  F.  Guggenheim  to  the  time 
Times  Mirror  came  in  and  purchased 
it,”  he  added. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  uncertainty 
when  we  heard  Times  Mirror  pur¬ 
chased  Newsday.  And,  like  every¬ 
body  else  does,  all  kinds  of  phone 
calls  were  being  made:  ‘Gee,  what  are 
these  people  like?’  ”  Targe  recalled. 

“And  I  must  say,  once  I  met  Otis 
Chandler,  it  put  my  mind  at  ease,  and 
I  think  it  put  a  lot  of  other  people’s 
mind  at  ease  when  Otis  came  in  the 
first  time  and  spoke  to  us.  You  knew 
that,  without  being  phony,  that  we 
were  in  good  hands  and  the  paper 
would  go  on  and  grow.” 

Although  he  didn’t  know  if  he  could 
“really  say  it’s  because  of  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  that  we  grew,”  Targe  did  note  the 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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George  R.  Smith 
The  Budget 
Sugarcreek,  Ohio 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Ever  handled  country  correspon¬ 
dents’  copy? 

It’s  a  task  usually  requiring  gr'^at 
patience  and  a  ready  supply  of  Exced- 
rin. 

Most  weeklies  receive  tidbits  and 
awkwardly  crafted,  handwritten  sto¬ 
ries  from  a  dozen  or  so  stringers,  but 
how  would  you  like  to  deal  with  a 
battery  of  400,  each  of  whom  pro¬ 
duces  a  lengthy  report  almost  every 
week? 

George  R.  Smith,  82,  does  just  that 
for  The  Budget  of  Sugarcreek,  Ohio. 
And  he  loves  the  job. 

In  1920,  his  father  bought  what  was 
your  pretty  typical  country  weekly, 
then  with  a  5,000  circulation.  George, 
a  freshman  in  high  school,  immedi¬ 
ately  signed  on  as  a  printer’s  devil. 

However,  what  turned  out  to  be 
most  untypical  was  its  lineup  of  50 
unpaid  correspondents.  They  reli¬ 
giously  sent  in  folksy  materials  from 
places  like  Thomas,  Okla.;  Amicks- 
burg.  Pa.;  Stuarts  Draft,  Va.;  Marion, 
Ky.;  Halsey,  Ore.;  Panama,  N.Y., 
and  dozens  of  other  tiny  settlements 
around  fhe  nation. 

These  were  “the  Amish  letters.” 

More  than  100  years  ago.  Sugar- 
creek’s  lush  farmlands  became  a  mag¬ 
net  for  immigrating  Swiss  Amish. 
Their  numbers  rapidly  grew.  As  some 
families  resettled  in  other  areas,  they 
found  a  way  to  keep  relatives  and 
friends  informed  —  via  letters  to  the 
Budget. 

The  Amish  letters  soon  developed  a 
standard  format;  First  the  weather,  so 
vital  to  farmers,  then  crop  and  animal 
news;  marriages,  births,  funerals;  ail¬ 
ments;  humorous  and  tragic  events; 
work  bees;  Sunday  services. 

“Our  Amish  newsgatherers  have 
little  formal  education,”  Smith  has 
noted.  “Their  school  ends  with  the 
eighth  grade.  At  home  they  speak 
only  Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  don’t 
learn  English  until  they  attend  school. 
So  it’s  not  surprising  that  they  have 
some  difficulty  with  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

“For  instance,  one  of  our  writers 


George 


reported  that  a  man  was  ‘fatally  mur¬ 
dered.’  Another  said,  ‘We  did  not 
have  a  council  meeting  yesterday  as 
stated  last  week.  I  was  misinformed 
wrong.’ 

“And  this  gem:  ‘Allen  D.  Millers 
had  a  chimney  fire  Saturday  evening. 
With  the  aid  of  the  fire  department,  it 
was  soon  out  of  control.’ 

“Illnesses  get  a  lot  of  attention. 
One  Amish  woman  used  two  pages  to 
describe  her  ailments.  After  sealing 
the  envelope  she  evidently  thought 
she  had  overdone  it  and  wrote  on  the 
back,  ‘Editor,  please  omit  what  ails 
me.’  ” 

The  biggest  problems  for  writers 
can  be  their  misuse  of  medical  terms. 
One  reported  “oral  surgery  on  a 
twisted  bowel.”  Another,  “a  small 
growth  on  his  lower  intesticles.” 

But  George  manages  to  catch  such 
bloopers. 

Budget  correspondents  receive  no 
pay,  only  a  free  subscription  and  pre¬ 
stamped  envelopes. 

Smith,  a  Lutheran,  saw  the  tremen¬ 
dous  value  of  these  letters  as  a  golden , 
built-in  circulation  booster. 

“Perhaps  my  greatest  contribution 
was  recognition  of  its  full  potential  as 
an  Amish  newspaper.  My  father  was 
more  interested  in  the  local  angle. 
When  I  took  over  the  management  in 
1936,  I  concentrated  on  the  Amish 
letters,  with  the  result  that  our  circu¬ 
lation  zoomed.”  Now  it  tops  18,000. 


R.  Smith 


Smith,  as  an  all-around  assistant  to 
his  dad,  recalls,  “1  got  a  lot  of  letters 
on  the  Linotype,  editing  them  as  I 
went  along.” 

The  Linotype  is  long  gone.  So  are 
the  Compugraphics,  which  arrived  on 
the  scene  when  the  Budget  went 
offset. 

Now  the  Budget  composes  all  its 
copy  —  including  an  average  of  315 
Amish  letters  each  week  —  on  Var- 
itypers  with  laser  printers. 

For  many  years,  the  Budget  has 
been  produced  in  two  sections,  Ohio 
and  National.  The  first  usually  runs  12 
pages  and  covers  Sugarcreek  and 
Holmes  County. 

The  second,  the  National  Edition  of 
36  pages,  contains  Amish  letters, 
obits,  a  recipe  column,  a  little  poetry, 
and  ads  for  Amish-related  items:  trea¬ 
dle  sewing  machines;  blue  denim,  60 
inches  wide;  diaper  cloth,  27  inches 
wide;  oil  lamps;  wood-burning 
stoves. 

If  you’re  among  the  Budget’s  8,400 
Ohio  subscribers  you  get  both  edi¬ 
tions. 

Then  there  are  the  10,000  copies  of 
the  National  Edition.  These  regulars 
are  in  all  other  49  states  and  17  coun¬ 
tries  in  Central  America,  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Because  of  traditionally  large  fami¬ 
lies  among  the  Amish  and  Menno- 
nites,  “pass  along”  readership  num- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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BROADCASTING 


S 


Metropolitan  Broadcasting 
Corporation 

acquired  by 

Sillerman  Acquisition  Corp. 
$310,500,000 


$238,000,000 

Tak  Communications,  Inc. 

$175,000,000 
Senior  Secured  Financing 
$53,000,000 

Senior  Subordinated  Notes  due  1998 
and  related  common  stock  purchase  warrants 
$10,000,000 


Emmis  Broadcasting  Corporation 

acquired five  radio  stations  from 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc. 
$121,500,000 


m 


Tak  Communications,  Inc. 

acquired 

Television  Station  WGRZ-TV 

$100,000,000 


'■  ?• ; 


Radio  Station  WYNY-FM 

(subsidiary  of 

Emmis  Broadcasting  Corporation) 
acquired'by 

Westwood  One,  Inc. 
$39,000,000 


Tele-Communications,  Inc. 
$1,550,000,000 


Radio  Station  WOMC-FM 

(subsidiary  of 

Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corporation) 

i 

Continental  Cablevision,  Inc. 

acquired 

acquired  by 

Infinity  Broadcasting  Corporation 
$23,000,000 

American  Cablesystems  Corp. 
$750,300,000 

Radio  Station  WFAN-AM 

(subsidiary  of 

Emmis  Broadcasting  Corporation) 

acquired  by 

Spanish  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 
$23,000,000 

Star  Midwest  Inc. 

acquired 

North  American 
Communications  Corp. 
and 

Four  Cable  Television  Systems 
$239,000,000 

'  ; 

Radio  Station  WWBA-FM 

(subsidiary  of 

Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corporation) 

$235,000,000 

Star  Midwest  Inc. 

a  Subsidiary  of  Star  Cablevision  Group 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

$135,000,000  Senior  Secured  Financing 
$10,000,000  Revolving  Credit  Loan 
$80,000,000  Series  B  Note 
$10,000,000  Series  C  Note 

acquired  by 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc. 
$17,100,000 

•  .'i  '  ;  '■  ..  .  '•  ■  ,  . 

DKM  Broadcasting  Corporation 

$125,000,000 

acquired  by 

Comcast  Corporation 

Summit  Communications,  Inc. 
Price  not  disclosed 

Zero  Coupon  Convertible 

Subordirmted  Notes 

-  .  -  .o-  -  ~  ■ 
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Comcast  Corporation 

SCI  Holdings,  Inc. 

(controUMby 

Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  A  Co.) 
acquired  by 

Comcast  Corporation 

s' 

2-'/4%  Convertible  Subordinated 
Debentures  (European  issue) 

1 

Wometco  Cable  TV,  Inc. 

I 

$100,000,000 

■ 

The  Argus  Press  Division 

ofBETPLC  1 

acquired 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications, 

■ 

acquired  by  j 

Inc. 

■ 

Investor  Group  led  by  \ 

Two  Cable  Television  Systems 

flB 

Management 

$50,300,000 

1 

8%  Convertible  Senior 

Subordinated  Debentures  due  2008 

1 

$350,000,000  \ 

Enstar  Communications 
Corporation 

acquired  by 

Falcon  Cablevision 
$31,500,000 


f; 

i  ^ 


Wometco  Cable  TV,  Inc. 

pending  acquisition  by 

Cablevision  Industries  Corporation 
Price  not  disclosed 


Continental  Cablevision,  Inc. 

exchange  of  certain  of  its 
cellular  telephone  assets  for 
certain  cable  television  assets  of 

Providence  Journal  Company 
Price  not  disclosed 


* 

- 

CEIJXl  AR 

- - . - 

$227,300,000 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications, 
Inc. 

Uirious  equity  investments 
in  public  cellular 
communications  companies 


$250,000,000 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications, 
Inc. 


Convertible 

Senior  Subordinated  Discount 
Debentures  due  2008 


1 NFORMATION  SERVIC  KS 


Bell  &  Howell  Company 

acquired  by 

BMW  Acquisition  Corp. 
$678,400,000 


$175,000,000 

News  America  Publishing 
Incorporated 

Senior  Notes  due  1989-1995 


HLS  Corp 

acquired  by 

WPP  Group  plc 
Price  not  disclosed 


2,400,000  Shares 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Class  A  Common  Stock 


PUBLISHING 


McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

acquired 

The  School  and  College  Book 
Publishing  Divisions 
of 

Random  House,  Inc. 

$200,000,000 


Hachette  S.A. 

acquired 

Grolier  Incorporated 
$462,200,000 


Morgan  Stanley’s  Communicaticms  Grotq>  i»ovides  clients  in  the 
communications  indhistry  widt  a  special  resource— a  team  of  more  than  a 
dozen  seasoned  investment  bankers  who  wmic  fuU  time  widi  media 
companies. 

This  year,  die  Communicatums  Group  was  invcdved  in  merger  and 
acquisitkm  transactions  wordi  more  than  $7.8  billkHi.  In  addition,  di^  hdped 
their  clients  raise  more  dian  $1 .3  billicm  in  cafHtal. 

From  mergers  and  acquishions  to  financii^  and  corpmrale 
restructurings,  Morgan  St^ey’s  Ccnnmunicatkms  Group  delivers  the 
annbination  of  investment  banking  expertise  and  cmnmunictdicms  industry 
know-how  its  clients  need. 


MORGAN  STANLEY 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  NLRB  battle  with  stringers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  issued  a  complaint  against 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  alleging 
four  editors  committed  unfair  labor 
practices  in  seeking  to  thwart  a 
unionization  drive  by  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  suburban  stringers  and  corre¬ 
spondents. 

The  NLRB  set  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  for  April  24. 

Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  the 
Knight-Ridder  subsidiary  which 
publishes  the  Inquirer,  has  denied  all 
the  allegations. 

Named  in  the  complaint  are  Gary  J. 
Farrugia,  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor;  Jane  P.  Shoemaker,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Neighbors  editor;  Steve 
Seplow,  metro  editor;  and  Joe 
Ogelsby,  Pennsylvania  regional  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  the  four, 
in  individual  meetings  with  employ¬ 
ees,  sought  to  coerce  them  from 
engaging  in  union  activities  by  threat¬ 
ening  “unspecified  reprisals”  or  loss 
of  employment. 

The  NLRB  complaint  also  alleges 
that  Farrugia  told  one  employee  the 
Inquirer  would  close  its  Neighbors 
sections  if  the  employees  unionized 
and  promised  a  group  of  employees 
the  Inquirer  would  improve  health 
benefits  if  they  voted  against  union¬ 
ization. 

Farrugia  denied  that  he  had  either 
made  promises  of  improved  medical 
benefits  or  any  threats  at  all. 

The  Neighbors  sections  are  a 
“money-losing  operation,”  Farrugia 
told  E&P.  “It’s  an  open  question 
whether  the  cost  of  paying  union 
wages  to  over  200  stringers  could  be 
borne  by  the  Inquirer.” 

If  the  Neighbors  sections  were 
closed,  the  Inquirer  would  have  to 


find  some  other  way  to  compete  in  the 
suburbs,  he  said. 

Last  year,  the  NLRB  ruled  that 
about  220  suburban  correspondents 
met  the  criteria  for  being  considered 
employees  and  had  the  right  to  orga¬ 
nize.  An  election  was  held  Sept.  8 
with  69  votes  for  affiliation  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  two  votes  for  affili¬ 
ation  with  District  1  —  an  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  by  the  stringers  which 
later  allied  with  the  Guild  in  the 
unionization  drive  —  and  60  votes  for 
no  union. 


“It’s  an  open  question 
whether  the  cost  of 
paying  union  wages  to 
over  200  stringers  could 
be  borne  by  the 
Inquirer.” 


However,  the  outcome  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  remains  in  doubt  since  a  total  of 
67  unsealed  ballots  have  been  chal¬ 
lenged.  Although  the  vote  challenges 
are  a  separate  matter  from  the  unfair 
labor  practices  complaint,  there  is 
some  overlap  and  the  two  issues  may 
be  consolidated,  said  Peter  Hirsch, 
NLRB  regional  director  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Thomas  Corcoran,  an  attorney  rep¬ 
resenting  the  suburban  correspon¬ 
dents,  said  he  would  seek  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  if  the  NLRB  upholds  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Inquirer. 

Corcoran  added  that  he  intends  to 
file  unfair  labor  charges  against  more 
Inquirer  managers,  but  declined  to 
identify  the  individuals. 

Robert  McSherry,  a  suburban  cor¬ 
respondent  who  is  president  of  Dis¬ 
trict  1,  said  the  Inquirer  wants  to 


maintain  a  non-union  labor  pool  of 
writers  as  part  of  its  long-range  plans 
to  move  out  of  pro-union  Philadelphia 
to  the  “Republican  suburbs.” 

“The  real  reason  they  want  out  of 
the  city  is  to  get  away  from  the  trade 
unions  and  their  political  influence,” 
McSherry  stated. 

“That’s  absolutely  false  and  PNI 
denies  it  as  vigorously  as  possible,” 
said  James  Artz,  general  for  PNI. 
“The  western  suburbs  are  where  the 
basic  population  and  household 
growth  is  occurring  for  the  Inquirer. 
The  reason  for  looking  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  putting  printing  facilities  out¬ 
side  the  city  is  to  follow  our  market.” 

Polling  completed 
in  US/USSR  project 

Research  has  been  completed  in  a 
study  conducted  simultaneously  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  measure  opinions  in  both 
nations,  according  to  the  research 
sponsors,  Marttila  &  Kiley  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Opinion  Research. 

The  first  news  of  the  findings  is 
slated  to  appear  soon  in  exclusive 
local  reports  in  subscribing  media  — 
WCVB-TV,  Boston;  the  Detroit 
Free  Press;  the  Daily  News  and 
WCBS-TV  and  Radio  in  New  York; 
and  KRON-TV,  San  Francisco. 

Affiliated  called 
most  profitable 

Affiliated  Publications,  owner  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  was  called  the  most 
profitable  news  media  company  in  the 
last  five  years  by  Forbes  magazine. 

Affiliated  had  an  average  41.1% 
return  on  shareholder  equity  during 
the  period  despite  running  a  deficit  in 
the  latest  year,  Forbes  said. 

Washington  Post  Co.  was  second 
with  an  average  return  of  31.3%,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dow  Jones,  30.2%;  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  24.4%;  and  the  New  York 
Times  Co.,  23.3%. 

Next  came  Times  Inc.,  21.8%; 
Gannett,  21.7%;  Knight-Ridder, 
17.2%;  Tribune  Co.,  17%;  and  Media 
General,  12.5%. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  was  also  on  the 
list  although  it  went  public  just  last 
year.  Forbes  reported  Scripps’  return 
on  equity  for  the  last  12  months  was 
5.7%. 


Video  workshop  can  help 
your  staff  create  better  ads 

At  last... a  program  that  is 
tailor-made  for  newspapers! 
Basics  of  Layout  and  Copy  is 
getting  rave  reviews  from 
publishers  and  ad  managers 
coast-to-coast  Write  for 
brochure. 

J(^n  Foust  Advertising  Seminars,  PO  Box  10861,  Raleigh,  NC  27605,  ®  (919)  834-2056 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“It’s  good  to  have  Parade  back 
on  The  Hartford  Courant  team? 


“Over  five  years  elapsed  from  the  time  we  discontinued  Parade  in  The  Hartford  Courant  and 
the  time  we  welcomed  it  back  last  year.  During  its  absence,  our  ombudsman,  Henry  McNulty, 
reported  that  Parade’s  absence  was  a  frequent  complaint  among  our  readers. 

“So  once  our  own  local  magazine.  Northeast,  began  receiving  strong  reader  and  advertiser 
support,  we  decided  to  let  Northeast  and  Parade  work 
together  to  attract  and  hold  readership.  Parade  returned  to 
our  Sunday  package  in  September  of  ’87  and  our  readers 
have  been  more  than  pleased.  One  reader  actually  wrote  to 
say,  ‘You  made  my  day!’ 

“Today,  as  The  Hartford  Courant  continues  to  hold  a 
strong  base  of  longtime  readers,  we  know  Parade  will  also 
help  attract  newcomers  who  know  Parade  from  other  areas. 

In  more  ways  than  one,  it’s  good  to  have  Parade  back  on 
The  Hartford  Courant  team.” 


For  more  information  on  why  Parade  is  important  in  major  markets, 
contact  Carlo  Vittorini  at  (212)  573-7111,  and  talk  publisher  to  publisher. 
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Media  to  report 
on  U.S.-Soviet 
citizens’  survey 

Early  results  of  U.S. -Soviet  polling 
shows  respondents  are  optimistic 
about  relations  between  their  coun¬ 
tries,  according  to  the  study’s  spon¬ 
sors,  Marttila  &  Kiley  and  Market 
Opinion  Research. 

The  surveys,  conducted  simulta¬ 
neously  in  the  U.S.  cities  of  Boston, 
Detroit,  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
and  in  Moscow,  showed  that  most 
respondents  have  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  of  citizens  of  the  other  country. 

American  journalists  covering  the 
project  recently  returned  from  Mos¬ 
cow  and  will  report  extensively  on  the 
survey  findings  during  the  week  of 
Jan.  29  in  exclusive  reports  in  sub¬ 
scribing  media:  WCVB-TV,  Boston; 
the  Detroit  Free  Press',  the  Daily 
News  and  WCBS-TV  and  Radio  in 
New  York;  and  KRON-TV  in  San 
Francisco. 

“Nine  out  of  10  respondents  in 
U.S.  cities  and  Moscow  said  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 


ANNOUNCING 
1989  GERALD  LOEB 
AWARDS 

for  distinguished  business  and 
financial  Journalism 
All  entries  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  February  15,  1989 
for  articles  published  in  1988 
For  requirements, 
contact: 

The  Gerald  Loeb  Awards 
John  E.  Anderson  Graduate  School 
of  Management  at  UCLA 
Room  4250 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90024-1481 
(213)  206-1877 
Last  year’s  winners: 

Daniel  Hertzberg  and  James  B.  Stewart: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
David  Sylvester:  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Paul  Farhi:  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Robert  Heilbroner:  The  New  Yorker 
Ron  Ridenhour: 

New  Orleans  City  Business 
Ralph  Vartabedian:  Los  Angeles  Times 


United  States  have  gotten  better  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  nearly  as 
many  feel  we  are  entering  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  cooperation,”  according  to 
a  statement  quoting  John  Marttila, 
president  of  M&K. 

“Gorbachev  has  made  a  favorable 
impression  on  roughly  eight  in  10 
Americans  interviewed,  including 
82%  in  Boston,  73%  in  Detroit,  75%  in 
New  York  and  83%  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,”  he  added. 

In  Moscow,  where  interviews  were 
conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Sociol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  59%  of  respondents  were 
favorably  impressed  with  Reagan. 

Man  who  took  over 
newspaper  offices 
will  be  extradited 

The  extradition  of  Timothy  Jacobs 
has  been  approved  by  New  York  Gov. 
Mario  Cuomo.  Jacobs,  a  Tuscarora 
Indian  who  has  been  staying  on  the 
Onondaga  Indian  Reservation  near 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  faces  kidnapping 
charges  in  the  takeover  of  a  Lumber- 
ton,  N.C.,  newspaper  office  last  year. 

Police  seek 
murderer  of 
Post  editor 

Washington,  D.C.,  police  were 
seeking  a  suspect  in  the  murder  of  the 
30-year-old  assistant  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post's  Health  section 
after  his  body  was  found  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  Jan.  9  with  over  15  stab  wounds. 

Paul  Berg,  who  was  praised  as  a 
rising  young  talent,  was  found  after  an 
unnamed  witness  called  police  to 
report  a  man  covered  with  blood 
stains  was  seen  riding  the  victim’s 
bicycle  in  the  parking  lot  of  his  apart¬ 
ment  building  in  the  city’s  Adams- 
Morgan  section,  according  to  the 
Post. 

Berg,  who  lived  alone  in  a  first- 
floor  apartment  that  showed  no  signs 
of  forced  entry,  had  free-lanced  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun  while  studying  phi¬ 
losophy  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  worked  as  reporter  and  wire 
editor  for  the  Morning  Herald  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  before  moving  to 
the  Post  in  1982  as  a  features  copy 
editor. 

Post  managing  editor  Leonard 
Downie  Jr.  called  Berg  “one  of  the 
most  talented  young  journalists  in  this 
newsroom.” 


INAME  forms  ad 
systems  committee 

The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  association  has  formed  a  new 
committee  called  the  Advertising 
Systems  Committee,  formed  by 
merging  the  group’s  New  Technology 
and  Advertising  Information  Systems 
and  Measurements  committees. 

Designed  to  improve  market  share 
measurements,  as  well  as  to  identify 
new  products  and  technologies  likely 
to  affect  newspapers’  market  share, 
the  new  committee  is  headed  by  Paul 
Cohen,  display  advertising  manager 
at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News/ 
Sun-Sentinel. 

Newhouse  News 
Service  not 
covering  tax  trial 

Citing  possible  charges  of  conflict 
of  interest,  Newhouse  News  Service 
is  not  covering  the  estate  tax  trial  of 
the  Newhouse  family  (E&P,  Jan.  14). 

Robert  Fichenberg,  Newhouse 
Washington  bureau  chief,  confirmed 
the  service  is  not  covering  the  story 
and  referred  questions:  to  Newhouse 
newspapers’  senior  editor,  Dave 
Starr. 

“We  wrestled  with  this  one  and  we 
decided  it  would  be  better  for  us  not  to 
cover  it  because  we  don’t  want  to  be 
accused  of  bias  in  either  direction,” 
Starr  said.  “We  felt  we  would  be 
damned  if  we  did  and  damned  if  we 
didn’t.  There  wasn’t  any  way  to  win 
this,”  he  said  of  the  decision  to  leave 
coverage  of  the  case  to  the  other  news 
and  wire  services. 

The  eight  week  trial  began  on  Jan.  4 
to  determine  the  taxes  levied  against 
the  estate  of  Samuel  1.  Newhouse  Sr., 
who  before  dying  in  1979  at  the  age  of 
84  built  an  empire  now  encompassing 
31  newspapers  and  a  number  of  well- 
known  magazines. 

The  fortune  of  his  sons  S.I.  Jr.  and 
Donald  has  been  estimated  at  $5.2 
billion. 

At  stake  in  the  trial  in  U.S.  Tax 
Court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  over  $1 
billion  in  estate  taxes. 

The  flagship  of  the  Newhouse 
newspapers.  The  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  ran  an  Associated 
Press  story  in  its  Sunday  busines'. 
section  four  days  after  the  trial 
began. 

“As  it  comes  up,  we’ll  certainly 
look  at  it,”  Star-Ledger  managing 
editor  Henry  Stasiuk  said. 
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The  Newspaper 
Management  Solution 
That  Delivers 


Fast,  reliaole  processing. 

Reporting  accuracy  and 
flexibility.  Improved  control.' 

These  results  of  the  CJ/DEC 
VAX  solution  add  up  to 
higher  profits  for  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Company’s 
Chicago  operations,  which 
include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  as  well  as 
shoppers.  Combined  circulation  exceeds  one 
million  and  continues  to  grow. 

“The  newspaper  business  and  data  processing 


'  “The  CJ/DEC  combination 
saves  iis  at  least  $150,000 
annually.  Collier-Jackson's 
advertising  system  alone  is 
largely  responsible  for  our 
12  percent  increase  in 
revenue,  and  their  finan¬ 
cial  accounting  and  hum'an 
-resource  management  s\s- 
-  terns  have  reduced  our 
processing  time  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.” 


(ierald  R.  Smith,  ('ontroller 
Pulitzer  Community 
Newspapers,  Ine. 


requirements  are  changing 
so  rapidly  you  can’t  afford  to 
fall  behind  in  either  area,” 
Isays  the  controller  for 
J-Pulitzer's  Chicago  sub- 
1  sidiaries.  “We  rely  on  Coltier- 
Jackson  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  to  keep 
pace.  They  have  the  resources,  technical 
expertise  and  product  superiority.’’ 

Collier-Jackson  and  Digital.  A  powerful  solution 
that  comes  through  with  savings. 
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Collier-Jackson,  Inc.  •  3707  West  Cherry  Street  •  Tampa.  FL  33607  •  (813)872-9990 
DEC  and.VAX  are  registere'd  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 


From  reporter  to  elephant  rider 

Circus  officials  now  recognize  New  York  Post  reporter’s 
25  rides  as  the  all-time  record  for  a  non-circus  civilian 


By  Keith  J.  Kelly 

When  New  York  Post  reporter 
Linda  Stevens  is  not  reporting  on  the 
city’s  controversial  Roman  Catholic 
cardinal  or  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
NYPD,  one  might  find  her  strolling 
through  the  Queens-Midtown  Tunnel 
at  2  a.m.  on  the  back  of  an  elephant. 

Elephant  riding,  you  see,  is  one  of 
her  favorite  pastimes,  stemming  from 
a  recent  record-setting  run  in  which 
she  took  25  circus  elephant  rides  in 
one  17-month  stretch. 

The  rides  were  all  part  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Animals’  Walk  that  the  Ring- 
ling  Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus  stage  in  each  city  from  a  rail 
yard  to  the  arena  where  the  circus  is 
performing. 

In  New  York  City,  the  normally 
bustling  Midtown  Tunnel  from  the 
outer  borough  of  Queens  is  closed  to 
early-morning  traffic  while  the  behe¬ 
moth  beasts  —  along  with  other  ani¬ 
mals  and  circus  workers  —  make 
their  way  to  Madison  Square  Garden 
on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan.  Peo¬ 
ple  line  the  streets  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  darkness  to  view  the  annual  spec¬ 
tacle. 

“You  get  a  view  of  the  city  that  you 
could  not  get  any  other  way,”  said  the 
34-year-old  reporter,  taking  a  break 
recently  at  police  headquarters  in 
downtown  Manhattan. 

As  a  publicity  builder,  the  circus 
generally  invites  local  media,  celebri¬ 
ties  and  politicians  to  join  the  Ani¬ 
mals’  W^k  on  the  back  of  an  ele¬ 
phant.  In  April  1985,  Stevens  drew 
the  assignment  for  the  Post. 

“It’s  kind  of  a  right  of  passage  for 
journalists,”  she  has  suggested. 

While  partaking  of  that  event,  Ste¬ 
vens  heard  circus  walkers  mentioning 
one  legendary  elephant  rider  of  yes¬ 
teryear  who  was  said  to  have  set  the 
all-time  mark  with  35  elephant  rides. 
When  she  checked  it  out,  circus  offi¬ 
cials  were  unable  to  document  the 
claim  or  come  up  with  a  name  for  the 
rider. 

“We  figure  it  was  just  part  of  circus 
lore,”  believes  Cathy  Wales,  national 
public  relations  director  of  the  Ring- 

(Kelly  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


New  York  Post  reporter  Linda  Ste¬ 
vens  partakes  of  her  favorite 
pastime  —  elephant  riding. 

ling  Brothers  circus.  “Given  our 
roots  with  P.T.  Barnum,  that’s  not 
too  surprising,”  she  has  surmised. 

Stevens  set  out  to  establish  her  own 
mark,  beginning  on  March  15, 1987,  in 
Baltimore,  and  ending  on  Aug.  31  at 
the  Cow  Palace  in  San  Francisco  — 
25  rides  in  all.  (She  does  not  count 
her  first  ride  when  she  was  technically 
in  the  employ  of  the  Post  on  an  assign¬ 
ment.) 

To  set  the  record  she  had  to  brave 
both  bitter  cold  during  a  ride  when  it 
was  only  9°  above  zero  in  Peoria,  Ill., 
as  well  as  blistering  heat  in  a  ride  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark. ,  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  hit  100“. 

She  counted  her  first  ride  in  Balti¬ 
more,  not  far  from  her  hometown  of 
Washington  D.C.,  as  one  of  her  most 
memorable  rides. 

Although  the  Asian  elephants 
favored  by  the  circus  can  reach 


speeds  of  up  to  50  mph  in  the  wild, 
Stevens  said  she  had  no  worries  about 
riding  bareback  on  the  nine-foot-tall 
beasts  of  burden  during  the  Animals’ 
Walk.  Generally  they  have  plodded 
along  at  a  comfortable  3  mph,  she 
noted. 

Stevens  recalled  that  other  media 
types  were  often  a  bit  more  wary.  She 
remembers  a  television  anchorwo¬ 
man  in  North  Carolina  who  joined  her 
in  the  walk.  The  local  camera  crew 
had  hoped  to  film  their  intrepid  star  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant  striding  down 
Main  Street,  but  Stevens  observed 
that  the  broadcaster  looked  petrified. 

“They  finally  had  to  settle  for  shots 
of  the  elephants  being  loaded  and 
unloaded  at  the  railroad  depot,”  she 
recounted  with  a  chuckle. 

Why  did  she  embark  on  the  odys¬ 
sey  that  cost  her  thousands  of  dollars 
out  of  her  own  pocket  and  necessi¬ 
tated  logging  over  20,000  air  miles  to 
catch  the  Animals’  Walk  along  the 
highways  and  byways  of  America? 

She  confessed,  “I’ve  always  loved 
the  circus  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl. 
This  may  have  been  my  version  of 
running  away  to  join  the  circus.” 

She  added  that  riding  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant  “is  a  great  way  to  see  the 
country.  I  got  to  see  places  I  probably 
would  never  have  been  to,  and  the 
people  were  great.” 

Circus  officials  say  they  now  recog¬ 
nize  her  25  rides  as  the  official  all-time 
record  for  a  non-circus  civilian. 

“We  hope  to  get  it  into  the  Guin¬ 
ness  Book  of  Records,"  reported 
Ringling’s  Cathy  Wales.  “We’ve  sub¬ 
mitted  it  but  we  haven’t  heard  any¬ 
thing  back  yet.” 

As  word  of  her  pending  record 
spread,  Stevens  became  a  media 
event  all  to  herself,  earning  a  fistful  of 
press  clips.  At  the  final  amble  in  San 
Francisco,  she  was  given  an  official 
citation  by  the  State  Assembly  while 
the  circus  presented  her  with  a  jacket 
and  the  clowns  had  a  huge  cake  baked 
in  her  honor. 

Does  Stevens  have  any  more  ele¬ 
phants  to  climb? 

I’d  love  to  do  the  Animals’  Walk  in 
Miami  one  Christmas,”  she  con- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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IHERE'SANEWnAM 
MAKING  HEADLINES 


You’ve  always  known  us  as  Imperial  Metal  and 
Chemical.  For  years  we’ve  supplied  printers  and 
publishers  with  high  quality  printing  plates  and 
chemicals. 

You  may  not  know  Howson-Algraphy  Inc.  But 
we’ve  been  supplying  newspapers  around  the  world 
with  the  highest  quality  printing  plates  since  1900. 
Right  now  we’re  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers 
of  plates  and  other  printing  materials. 

In  the  coming  months,  you’ll  be  hearing  about 
how  our  new  team  is  going  to  provide  the  market  with 
a  whole  new  range  of  products  and  services  -  with¬ 
out  changing  any  of  the  good  things  you’ve  come  to 
expect  from  Imperial. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about 
Howson-Algraphy  Inc./lmperial’s  new  team,  call 


Hovvson-Algrapliy  Inc. 


Imperial 


LEGAL 


Libel  trial  over  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series  begins 


Testimony  has  begun  in  the  libel 
suit  brought  by  a  former  assistant 
basketball  coach  who  claims  his 
career  was  irreparably  damaged  by 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader's 
series  about  recruiting  violations  of 
college  players. 

The  series  by  Michael  York  and 
Jeffrey  Marx  was  published  in 
October  1985  and  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  investigative  reporting.  York  is 
now  a  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post  and  Marx  works  in  the  Herald- 
Leader’s  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau. 

Some  of  the  tape-recorded  inter¬ 
views  that  were  the  basis  for  the 
series  will  be  made  public  at  the  trial. 
However,  the  newspaper  has  refused 
to  make  public  any  interview  tapes 
that  are  not  considered  pertinent  to 
the  case. 

Plaintiff  Reggie  Warford  filed  his 
suit  after  the  statute  of  limitations 
from  the  original  date  of  publication  in 
the  newspaper  had  expired.  His  suit 
resulted  from  the  articles  being  con¬ 
densed  and  reprinted  in  a  tabloid 
publication  distributed  to  colleges 
and  newspapers  nationally  in  1986. 

Warford,  a  former  University  of 


Kentucky  basketball  player  and  for¬ 
mer  assistant  coach  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  alleges  that  after  he  lost 
his  job  at  Pitt  in  1986  following  the 
hiring  of  a  new  coach,  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  new  college  coaching  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  defamatory 
impact  of  the  reprinted  article  that 
said  he  offered  a  high  school  player 
money  for  signing  with  Pittsburgh. 

Warford’s  suit  charges  that  the 
Herald-Leader  “failed  to  make  any 
reasonable  inquiry  or  investigation 
into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  contents 
of  the  article.” 

The  suit  seeks  unspecified  dam¬ 
ages,  but  Warford’s  attorney  said  in 
court  that  the  articles  have  cost  his 
client  $100,000  in  lost  wages  and  left 
him  financially  ruined. 

In  a  Jan.  5  ruling  just  prior  to  the 
trial’s  opening,  Fayette  Circuit  Court 
Judge  James  E.  Keller,  reversing  a 
ruling  he  made  in  in  January  1988, 
said  that  after  reviewing  documents  in 
the  case  he  decided  Warford  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure.  The  ruling  means  that  War¬ 
ford  will  have  to  prove  actual 
malice  —  that  the  Herald-Leader 


either  knew  its  story  was  false  or  was 
in  reckless  disregard  of  its  truth  or 
falsity  —  in  order  to  win  the  case. 

Judge  Keller  said  he  based  his  rul¬ 
ing  on  the  fact  that  Warford’s  being 
heavily  involved  in  recruiting  for 
Pittsburgh  had  thrust  him  into  the 
public  arena. 

The  lawsuit  revolves  around  state¬ 
ments  made  to  York  by  Steve  Miller, 
a  heavily  recruited  local  high  school 
player,  who  said  that  Warford  had 
promised  him  a  share  of  any  raise  he 
received  for  successfully  recruiting 
him. 

Miller  publicly  denied  his  state¬ 
ments,  but  later,  in  a  sworn  state¬ 
ment,  he  admitted  the  quote  was 
accurate.  A  court  transcript  of  Mill¬ 
er’s  interview  by  York  also  contains 
the  quotation  from  him  that  appeared 
in  the  article. 

Miller  also  said  in  his  statement  that 
he  thought  he  was  being  interviewed 
about  his  career  and  adjustment  to 
college  life  and  not  about  recruiting 
violations. 

—  Compiled  from  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader  reports 


New  Jersey  dailies  settle  circulation  dispute 


The  Record  of  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  and  the  North  Jersey  Herald  & 
News  have  reached  an  accord  that 
will  enable  The  Record  to  phase  in 
morning  home  delivery  in  Passaic 
County  this  September. 

The  agreement  ends  litigation  in 
which  the  Herald  &  News  sought  to 
prevent  The  Record  from  distributing 
in  its  home  county  under  a  1%9  pact 
reached  with  the  Paterson  News,  one 
of  the  two  newspapers  that  were 
merged  by  Garden  State  Newspapers 
in  1987  to  form  the  Herald  &  News. 

Garden  State  said  it  had  acquired 
the  rights  to  the  agreement  when  it 
purchased  the  News  in  1986. 

The  agreement  was  signed  after 
The  Record  sold  the  Patterson  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  —  which  it  had  purchased  in 
1964  —  to  the  Paterson  News  for  $  1 .5 
million.  The  News  later  folded  the 
Call. 

The  pact  prevented  The  Record, 
normally  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
from  distributing  morning  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Passaic  County  for  25  years.  It 
would  not  have  expired  until  Decem¬ 
ber  1994. 

Under  the  settlement  reached  Jan. 


13,  The  Record  can  be  sold  from 
newsstands  and  vending  boxes  in  Pas¬ 
saic  County  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
Starting  Sept.  15,  The  Record  can  be 
delivered  to  homes  in  north  Passaic 
County  before  8  a.m.  On  July  1, 1991, 
The  Record  can  begin  morning  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  rest  of  Passaic  County. 

Last  September,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Arthur  C.  Dwyer  ruled  The 
Record  could  be  sold  from  news 
boxes  and  newsstands  at  any  time.  He 
also  said  he  had  doubts  that  the  Her¬ 
ald  &  News  would  be  able  to  prove 
the  pact  was  legally  enforceable. 

The  Record  began  single-copy 
sales  in  Passaic  last  May. 

Record  publisher  Byron  C.  Camp¬ 
bell  said  the  newspaper  had  consid¬ 
ered  beginning  home  delivery  in  Pas¬ 
saic  County  sooner  than  July  1991  but 
was  “satisfied  with  the  compromise” 
reached  with  the  Herald  &  News. 

“We’ve  just  got  a  lot  of  things  on 
the  plate  and  this  works  out  fine,”  he 
said. 

“It  was  a  very  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment  for  both  of  us,”  stated  William 
Dean  Singleton,  president  of  Garden 
State  Newspapers.  “There’s  no  need 


to  spend  money  in  court  when  you 
can  get  a  settlement  to  suit  your 
needs.” 

Singer  told  to  take 
libel  award  or  face 
retrial  of  case 

A  federal  judge  in  Los  Angeles  told 
singer  Wayne  Newton  he  must  either 
take  his  $5. 3-million  award  stemming 
from  his  libel  suit  against  NBC  or  face 
a  retrial  on  all  issues  in  the  case. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Myron 
Crocker  gave  Newton  until  Feb.  1  to 
make  his  decision. 

Newton  had  turned  down  the 
award  after  Crocker  reduced  the 
jury’s  $19. 2-million  verdict,  the 
largest  ever  awarded  in  a  libel  suit. 

Newton’s  attorneys  had  sought  a 
retrial  that  would  be  limited  to  the 
question  of  how  much  the  singer 
should  be  awarded. 

The  suit  arose  from  a  1980  NBC 
broadcast  that  alleged  Newton  had 
sought  the  help  of  an  organized  crime 
figure  for  help  with  an  unspecified 
problem. 
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mewspapers-drive  your 
Aptomotive  lineage  upj 

with,  your  ad  in  E&P’s  special  Automotive 
Advertising  section,  March  18, 1989! 

Here  is  an  editorial  package  that  provides  a  strong  and 
moving  vehicle  to  carry  your  market/medium  message  to 
realistic  automotive  advertising  prospects  —  both  national 
and  local!* 

•  Interview  with  a  top  executive  •  An  analysis  of  Birch/Scarborough 

of  advertising  services  at  Data  on  Automotive  Ownership 

General  Motors.  patterns. 

•  An  analysis  by  Claritas  of  •  Interview  with  the  president  of 

R.L.  Polk  automotive  data.  an  advertising  agency  who 

has  specialized  very  successfully 

•  Round-up  of  consumer  trends  as  in  developing  regional 

seen  by  newspaper  automotive  advertising  strategies, 

writers  around  the  country. 

•  Interview  with  the  president 

•  A  feature  on  the  automotive  parts  of  NADA  (National  Automobile 

and  service  industry  from  the  Dealers  Assoc.)  and  with  successful 

standpoint  of  its  marketing  potential,  dealers  using  newspaper  ads. 

Names  from  lists  supplied  by  respected  associations  and  representatives 
of  newspapers,  plus  those  already  on  E&P’s  circulation  roll,  will  combine 
to  assure  complete  distribution  of  the  section  throughout  the  Automotive 
Advertising  field. 

The  meter  is  running  —  space  reservation  deadline  is  March  1st 
and  for  advertising  material,  March  8th. 

Call  your  local  advertising  representative  or  Don  Parvin  at  (212)  675-4380 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Toronto 

11  West  19th  Street  303  East  Ohio  Street  Ste.  801,  3250  Wilshire  Blvd.  Ste.  1420, 450  Sansome  Street  148  King  Road  E. 

New  York,  NY  1 001 1  Chicago,  IL  6061 1  Los  Angeles,  CA  9001 0  San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1  King  City,  Ontario  LOG  1 KO 

(212)675-4380  (312)645-0123  (213)382-6346  (415)421-7950  (416)833-6200 

Fax:(212)929-1259  Fax:(213)382-1108  Fax:(415)398-4156  Fax:(416)833-2116 

*extra  copies  of  this  section  will 
be  available  for  your  local  use. 


Books-in-Review 


By  Hiley  H.  Ward 

Voices  of  a  Nation:  A  History  of 
Media  in  the  United  States.  Jean  Folk- 
erts,  Dwight  L.  Teeter,  Jr.  (New 
York:  Macmillan.)  560  pages. 

The  appearance  of  an  overall  new 
media  history  book  is  somewhat  of  an 
occasion.  Such  books  have  been  few 
over  the  decades,  indeed  over  several 
centuries.  In  this  paucity  of  competi¬ 
tion,  one  book,  Edwin  Emery’s  The 
Press  and  America,  first  published  in 
1954,  has  kept  the  college  journalism 
history  book  market  cornered. 

Now  comes  the  latest  challenge  to 
the  Emery  book.  Voices  of  a  Nation 
by  Professors  Jean  Folkerts  of  Mount 
Vernon  College  and  Dwight  L.  Teeter 
Jr.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin/ 
Milwaukee. 

The  new  book,  weighing  in  at  one- 
third  less  than  Emery’s,  is  attrac¬ 
tively  packaged.  There  are  full-page 
pictures;  several  pages  of  large  type 
introduce  each  chapter;  boxes  and  a 
few  concluding  paragraphs  in  each 
chapter  all  give  the  book  a  magazine 
look.  The  excessive  use  of  sub¬ 
heads  —  some  subheads  cover  no 
more  than  seven  or  eight  lines  —  give 
the  book  a  look  of  an  expanded  outline. 

All  the  main  characters  are  here, 
from  Ben  Franklin  to  Joseph  Pulitzer 
to  Dan  Rather.  While  the  authors  cut 
back  on  a  lot  of  trivialities  that  weigh 
heavily  in  the  Emery  book,  there  are 
some  names  here  that  you  might  not 
have  heard  such  as  Eleazer  Oswald, 
who  was  jailed  in  a  contempt-of-court 
case  after  publishing  anti-Federalist 
columns,  and  Leonidas  Polk  and  his 
populist  Progressive  Farmer  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  Minority 
editors  —  women,  blacks.  Native 
Americans  —  are  well  represented. 

The  book,  lacking  any  central  focus 
or  paradigm,  nevertheless  is  weighted 
to  the  view  that  media  are  primarily 
businesses  —  there  is  attention  to 
financing,  advertising,  conglom¬ 
erates,  leveraged  buyouts  —  with 
special  attention  to  legal  cases.  Teeter 
is  co-author  of  the  earlier  durable  and 
successful  media  law  book.  Law  of 
Mass  Communication:  Freedom  and 
Control  of  Print  and  Broadcasting 
Media. 

The  authors  largely  ignore  the 


(Ward  is  professor  of  journalism  at 
Temple  University.) 


European  and  philosophical  roots  of 
American  media,  and  one  yearns  for 
more  intellectual  underpinnings. 
There  is  little  plugging  into  the 
framework  of  the  contributions  of 
great  general  American  historians. 

There  is  too  much  excerpting  and 
citing  —  14  times  —  of  Michael 
Schudson’s  excellent  but  slim  Dis¬ 
covering  the  News.  Some  academics 
may  rankle  at  what  appears  to  be  an 
overreliance  upon  secondary  books 
rather  than  on  original  papers  and 
documents. 

This  slimmed-down,  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged  book,  with  its  good 
graphics,  should  appeal  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  media  person  who  wants  to 
delve  into  media  history  readily. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  reads  like  a 
freshman  survey  course.  There  are 
small  sections  on  many  topics;  the 
origins  of  television  are  slighted;  the 
section  under  the  subhead  “Under¬ 
ground  Journalism”  is  only  seven 
lines.  Because  of  its  accessibility, 
this  book  could  also  weigh  in  as  a  high 
school  text  but  the  heavy,  plodding, 
comprehensive  Emery  book  —  now 
co-authored  with  son  Michael  and 
going  into  its  seventh  edition  —  will 
likely  continue  to  tip  the  scales. 

«  «  « 

Edgar  Snow:  A  Biography.  John  Max¬ 
well  Hamilton.  (Bloomington  and 
Indianapolis:  Indiana  University 
Press.)  343  pages. 

Edgar  Snow  was  more  than  a  spe¬ 
cialized  reporter.  He  was  arguably 
the  best  Western  expert  on  China  for 
much  of  the  century.  While  he  dis¬ 
avowed  any  interest  in  politics,  he 
played  a  greater  role  than  ambassa¬ 
dors  or  official  arbiters  between  the 
governments  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  and  the  United  States. 

Foreign  affairs  writer  and  scholar 
John  Maxwell  Hamilton  has  done  a 
remarkable  and  thorough  job  in 
bringing  to  life  the  adventures  and 
writings  of  the  independent  Snow. 

Snow  gained  fame  in  the  1930s 
when  he  penetrated  a  Nationalist 
blockade  and  trekked  his  way  to  the 
Communists  in  the  northwest.  Snow 
is  best  known  for  his  ensuing  book. 
Red  Star  Over  China,  which  Hamil¬ 
ton  argues  could  well  be  the  most 
important  book  by  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  this  century. 

Snow  was  a  close  confidant  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lai.  Snow’s 


lengthy  interviews  with  these  and 
other  leaders  offer  special  insight  into 
China  and  an  era.  Mao,  seen  in  many 
dimensions  through  the  eyes  of  Snow, 
defends  the  cult  built  around  him, 
suggesting  that  Khrushchev  might 
have  survived  if  he  had  had  a  cult. 

Snow  refused  to  take  money  from 
the  Chinese  and  tried  to  be  objective, 
even  criticizing  Mao.  According  to 
Hamilton,  “Mao  had  read  Snow’s 
articles,  which  included  criticism  of 
the  cult  of  Mao,  and  saw  ‘nothing 
objectionable  in  these  comments.  We 
do  not  expect  that  you  agree  with 
everything  we  say.  You  have  a  right 
to  your  own  opinion.  It  is  better  to 
keep  your  independent  judgment.’  ” 

When  Mao  stood  on  the  balcony  of 
T’ien  An  Men  Gate  overlooking 
Peking’s  central  square  to  review 
troops  on  Oct.  1,  1970,  the  man  next 
to  him  was  Edgar  Snow. 

Snow’s  work  appeared  in  most  of 
the  major  U.S.  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  many  papers  overseas. 
During  World  War  II  Snow  covered 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  was  on  hand  to 
report  the  assassination  of  Gandhi  as 
well.  Snow  died  in  1972,  just  before 
Nixon’s  historic  visit  to  China. 

Hamilton,  who  has  a  doctorate  in 
American  (Civilization  from  George 
Washington  University,  has  worked 
as  a  correspondent  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia  and  Latin  America 
and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  during  the  Carter  years. 

*  *  * 

Contemporary  Advertising.  Court- 
land  L.  Bovee,  William  F.  Arens. 
Third  Edition.  (Homewood,  Ill.: 
Irwin.)  709  pages. 

The  authors  see  their  oversized 
book  as  fleshing  out  the  “bones  of 
academic  theory.”  Meant  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  classes,  the  book 
starts  each  chapter  with  a  real-life 
situation.  Four-color  graphics  and 
boxed-vignette  features  of  successful 
advertising  executives  help  theory 
spring  to  life. 

To  kick  off  a  chapter  on  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  advertising,  the  reader  is  asked 
to  peruse  a  list  of  “possible  advertis¬ 
ing  slogans  and  headlines  for  Coca- 
Cola”  and  decide  what  ones  the  com¬ 
pany  used. 

Actually,  they  were  all  used.  The 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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WITH  MICROCOLOR, 


On  the  first  job  he  ran  with  Microcolor  ink  control  auto¬ 
mation,  Doug  Dempsey  of  Delta  Web  Graphics  realized 
he’d  made  a  pretty  good  deal. 

Because  with  Microcolor,  the  makeready  time  on  his 
Goss  Community  press  is  reduced,  and  color  consist¬ 
ency  is  significantly  improved.  He  provides  his  clients 
with  repeatable,  quality  printing,  while  substantially  cut¬ 
ting  his  waste. 

Microcolor  is  a  proven  performer.  It  features  simple 
installation  and  modular  construction,  with  computer 
power  and  memory  that  use  English  commands. 

So  your  web  or  sheetfed  press  can  now  deliver  consis¬ 
tent  printing  with  a  fraction  of  the  waste.  You  improve  your 
printing  quality  and  keep  your  margin. 


Find  out  why  Doug  Dempsey  at  Delta  Web  Graphics 
and  many  others  have  given  Microcolor  the  largest 
installed  product  base  of  its  kind. 

The  way  Doug  sees  it,  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  And 
with  Microcolor,  itb  a  deal  that  just  keeps  getting  better. 

Call  today  for  more  information,  a  demonstration,  or  for 
the  Microcolor  dealer  nearest  you.  (408)  745-7745. 

microcolor 

Ink  Control  Automation. 

H  works. 


Microcolor  Is  a  trademark  of  Graphics  Microsystems.  Inc.  US  and  Foreign  Patents  Pending. 
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A  commitment  to  j-school  programs 

Many  Northwest  daily  newspapers  help  colleges  in  their  areas 


Northwest  daily  newspapers  are 
staunchly  committed  to  helping  col¬ 
lege  journalism  programs  in  their 
area,  a  recent  mail  poll  disclosed. 

A  membership  survey  by  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  brought  responses 
from  22  dailies,  which  offer  more  than 
40  annual  newsroom  writing  intern¬ 
ships  and  nine  in  photography. 

In  January,  Allied,  whose  members 
are  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Alaska,  merged  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  whose  membership  includes 
these  states  and  Utah. 

In  the  survey,  conducted  prior  to 
the  merger  by  the  two  organizations, 
only  three  advertising  internships 
were  reported,  but  several  Allied 
member  papers  expressed  an  interest 
in  adding  them,  it  was  noted.  Five  of 
the  respondents  provide  summer  jobs 
to  college  news-editorial  instructors 
but  none  employ  ad  teachers,  it  was 
revealed.  Three  indicated  they  would 
hire  the  latter  this  summer. 

Three  other  papers  said  they  would 
take  on  news-editorial  teachers  in  the 


IN  BRIEF  - 


summer. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  said  they 
make  staffers  available  for  campus 
lectures  and  that  schools  have  issued 
them  invitations. 

In  one  instance,  Mike  Forrester, 
editor  of  the  Pendleton  East  Orego¬ 
nian,  lectured  full  time  at  Oregon 
State  University  this  fall,  while  a  jour¬ 
nalism  department  faculty  member 
Bob  Phillips,  took  over  his  job  at  the 
paper. 

A  majority  of  the  Allied  papers 
reported  that  their  staff  members  also 
serve  on  journalism  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  at  various  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties. 

Several  papers  said  they  invite  high 
school  students  for  tours  and  semi¬ 
nars. 

The  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 
News  said  it  scheduled  a  10-day  sum¬ 
mer  seminar  and  “internship  com¬ 
petition”  for  high  school  students. 

The  Idaho  Falls  Post-Register  is 
considering  a  similar  program,  it 
stated.  Times  News  managing  editor 
Stephen  Hartgen  told  E&P  that  high 
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little  weight. 
About  three 
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Ibroim  li^  someore  Olid  win  3  million 
Dii  what  ini  wadd  do  if  you  won. 

OEIBBI  All  you  need  is  a  dollat  and  a  (hem. 


newspaper  and 
only  run  comics 
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lonnow  nl^  someone  could  win  3  mWon  dollam. 
Thinit  what  you  wadd  do  if  you  won. 

!■■■■]  All  you  need  is  a  doner  and  a  (team. 


These  ads  are  part  of  a  32-insertion  campaign  in  28  newspapers  created  by 
DDB  Needham  for  the  New  York  State  Lottery's  Lotto  game.  The  quarter-page 
ads  were  sent  to  newspapers  in  advance,  with  up-to-date  jackpot  amounts 
faxed  by  the  agency  for  insertion  just  prior  to  publication.  To  be  sure  each 
paper  was  using  the  right  jackpot  amount,  it  would  fax  back  to  the  agency  the 
amount  it  was  publishing  for  confirmation. 


school  teachers  in  the  area  also  were 
invited  to  the  seminars  “so  they  could 
go  back  and  do  a  better  job  at  their 
schools.” 

He  said  the  paper  spent  $5,000  on 
the  two-week  program  in  which  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  by  staffers  from  the 
paper  and  Associated  Press  on  news¬ 
writing,  technology,  editing,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  mass  communication 
issues. 

Three  students  were  picked  for 
paid  summer  internships,  two  for 
reporting  and  one  for  advertising, 
Hartgen  pointed  out. 

“It  was  a  good  investment  for  us 
and  we’re  planning  to  do  it  again  next 
summer,”  commented  Hartgen,  who 
has  taught  journalism  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 

He  noted  that  after  the  seminar, 
some  youngsters  decided  on  majoring 
in  journalism  in  college. 

The  Allied  survey  also  disclosed 
that  several  papers  have  donated 
front-end  systems  to  journalism  pro¬ 
grams,  as  well  as  handing  out  free 
subscriptions. 


Audit  Bureau  has 
a  new  logo  design 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
board  of  directors  has  adopted  a  new 
logo,  effective  Jan.  1,  to  mark  the 
Bureau’s  75th  anniversary. 

The  new  logo,  which  will  appear  on 
all  ABC  materials  and  reports,  takes 
the  ABC  acronym  and  forms  an  open, 
linear  symbol.  ABC  members  will  be 
sent  camera-ready  art  and  a  set  of 
guidelines  for  use  of  the  new  logo  in 
early  February. 

TvB  plans  seminar 
about  retail  selling 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  plans  to  conduct  a  workshop  for 
tv  stations  focusing  on  setting 
strategy,  developing  plans  and  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  improve  local  retail  busi¬ 
ness  development.  The  one-day 
workshop  is  slated  for  Feb.  1  at  the 
Downtown  Marriott  in  Chicago. 
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Agreement  reached  on  Tribune  Tower  alterations 


Additional  office  space  could  be 
constructed  around  the  Gothic 
cathedral-like  Tribune  Tower  under 
an  agreement  reached  between  the 
Tribune  Co.  and  Chicago’s  Land¬ 
marks  Commission. 

Some  preservationists  immediately 
criticized  the  agreement,  saying  it 
leaves  the  Tribune  Co.  free  to  alter 
some  of  the  soaring  tower’s  distinc¬ 
tive  architectural  features. 

Under  the  agreement,  which  still 
faces  final  approval  by  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  Tribune  cannot  change  or 
obscure  its  Michigan  Avenue  facade 
and  lobby;  the  top  12  stories  that  face 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  city’s  Lake 
Shore  Drive;  and  most  of  the  northern 
and  southern  sides. 

However,  the  agreement  would 
leave  the  company  free  to  change  or 
demolish  the  1 1 -story  annex  along  the 
north  side  of  the  tower.  The  company 
is  also  free  to  add  antennas  or  signs  to 
the  Tower. 

In  addition,  it  could  build  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tower,  where  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  now  exists.  Any  development 
would  have  to  leave  the  top  12  stories 


of  the  34-story  Tower  visible  from 
Lake  Shore  Drive. 

Carol  Wyant,  executive  director  of 
the  Landmarks  Preservation  Council 
of  Illinois,  criticized  the  agreement 
for  putting  more  emphasis  on  rede¬ 
velopment  than  preservation. 

“It’s  a  bad  precedent.  A  building 


Murdoch  likely  to 
acquire  Scottish 
book  publisher 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Interna¬ 
tional  PLC  appeared  the  probable  vic¬ 
tor  in  its  bid  to  acquire  William  Col¬ 
lins  PLC,  a  book  publisher  in  Scot¬ 
land,  when  the  potential  white  knight, 
France’s  Groupe  de  la  Cite,  withdrew 
from  the  field. 

Collins  subsequently  announced  it 
will  begin  negotiating  with  Murdoch, 
whose  company  already  owns  41.7% 
of  the  book  publisher. 

Collins  has  been  valued  at  about 
$735  million. 


either  is,  or  is  not,  significant,”  she 
said. 

However,  Chicago  Planning  Com¬ 
missioner  Elizabeth  Hollander  said 
the  agreement  preserves  both  “the 
most  important  features  of  [the  Tower 
and]  .  .  .  the  owner’s  flexibility  for 
future  growth.” 

The  agreement  was  reached  after 
nearly  a  year  of  negotiation.  The  Tri¬ 
bune  Tower  was  dedicated  in  1925. 

Old  Newsboys  Day 
raises  over  $10,000 

Some  1,000  volunteers  participated 
in  Old  Newsboys  Day  1988  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  designed  to  raise 
money  for  agencies  that  serve  chil¬ 
dren. 

Early  tallies  showed  some  $10,782 
was  raised,  with  more  expected  from 
sales  of  special  editions  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  and  the  Alabama 
Journal  by  volunteers  including  the 
mayor  and  a  local  Boy  Scouts  execu¬ 
tive. 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example:  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system, 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese” 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 


STATI  fARM 


INSURANCI 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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Survey:  salaries  rising  for  beginning  journalists 


While  salary  increases  among 
working  daily  newspaper  journalists 
have  flattened  out  over  the  last  couple 
of  years,  the  salaries  paid  to  reporters 
right  out  of  school  have  jumped  con¬ 
siderably. 

According  to  a  survey  of  editors  at 
216  daily  papers  with  circulations  of 
more  than  25,000,  the  average  starting 
salary  for  reporters  who  are  new  col¬ 
lege  graduates  has  increased  a  little 
more  than  12%  in  the  last  two  years. 

Starting  salaries  for  copy  editors 
are  up  as  well,  but  more  modestly:  a 
little  more  than  6%. 

For  reporters  hired  right  out  of 
school,  salaries  ranged  from  $9,000  to 
$28,860. 

The  average  salary  was  $17,524,  up 
from  $15,545  in  the  same  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  1982. 


On  a  weekly  basis,  the  $337  starting 
salary  represents  a  $30  raise  from 
1986,  the  survey  said. 


For  reporters  hired 
right  out  of  schooi, 
saiaries  ranged  from 
$9,000  to  $28,860. 


Michael  B.  Shelly,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  at  Illinois 
State  University  conducted  the 
survey,  with  assistance  from  Joni 
Matyus,  an  undergraduate  student. 

Copy  editors  hired  right  out  of 
school  commanded  higher  pay  if  not 


bigger  increases,  the  survey  found. 

Salaries  ranged  from  $12,000  to 
$29,120  with  an  average  salary  of 
$18,200.  In  1986,  Shelly  found  the 
average  salary  for  a  new  college  grad¬ 
uate  starting  as  a  copy  editor  was 
$17,065. 

Two-thirds  of  the  papers  surveyed 
said  they  hired  new  college  graduates. 

As  in  past  surveys,  the  editors 
attached  less  importance  to  a  journal¬ 
ism  degree  if  an  applicant  has  good 
writing  ability,  and  they  stressed  the 
importance  of  working  on  the  school 
paper. 

By  a  4-1  margin,  however,  the  edi¬ 
tors  said  they  would  prefer  one 
semester’s  experience  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  intern  to  two  years’  work  on 
campus  media. 


Idea  trading 


Offering  of  story  ideas  by  department  heads  is  popuiar  at  some  papers 


News  meetings  are  traditionally  the 
time  to  bounce  around  new  ideas  but 
the  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register 
has  added  a  different  kind  of  bounce. 

The  ground  rules  are  simple, 
explains  managing  editor  Tim  Kelly: 
offer  at  least  one  idea  for  a  story  for 
somebody  else’s  section. 

Writing  in  the  California/Nevada 
AP  Report,  Kelly  recalled  that  he  first 
was  introduced  to  the  idea  about  ideas 
when  he  became  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  of  Los  Angeles  four  years  ago. 

Attending  his  first  midweek  plan¬ 
ning  session  for  the  Sunday  paper,  he 
thought  it  would  be  like  those  at  many 
other  newspapers. 

“And  it  do  go  predictably  enough,” 
Kelly  said.  “Everyone  talked  about 
what  was  on  the  budget  and  whether 
we  needed  extra  space  and  how  the 
photos  and  graphics  were  shaping  up 
but,  when  the  meeting  appeared  to  be 
over,  nobody  got  up  to  leave.  We  sat 
there  looking  awkwardly  at  each 
other  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity 
before  someone  finally  said,  ‘This  is 
when  we  do  ideas.’  So  we  did  ideas. 
Embarrassing,  but  fun.” 

Kelly  noted  that  the  idea  session 
was  a  legacy  of  former  Daily  News 
editor  Bruce  Winters.  Department 


heads  who  did  not  supervise  reporters 
directly  —  the  news  editor,  copy 
desk  chief,  photo  director,  art  direc¬ 
tor  or  the  editor  —  had  free  rein.  Pic¬ 
ture  stories  counted,  too. 

“Not  being  above  stealing  a  good 
idea,  I  stole  it,”  Kelly  admitted. 

He  took  it  to  the  Register,  where  he 
expanded  it  to  include  the  head  libra¬ 
rian,  “a  great  and  often  untapped 
source  of  stories  in  most  any  news¬ 
room,”  Kelly  said. 


“gets  the  juices  flowing.  It  lets  the 
creative  thinkers  show  off.  It  gets  our 
minds  off  today’s  managerial  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  next  deadline.  It  helps 
break  down  department  walls,  and  it 
does  produce  its  share  of  stories,  big 
and  small.” 

For  example,  from  the  spate  of 
ideas  offered  about  Orange  County 
beaches,  the  Register  produced  an 
eight-day,  multisection  “extrava¬ 
ganza”  called  “Life  at  Land’s  End,” 


Keiiy  noted  that  the  idea  session  was  a  iegacy  of 
former  Daiiy  News  editor  Bruce  Winters.  “Not  being 
above  steaiing  a  good  idea,  i  stoie  it,”  Keiiy  admitted. 


According  to  Kelly,  the  Register’s 
Sunday  edition  planning  session,  held 
on  Tuesdays,  “was  alleged  to  be  the 
most  perfunctory  meeting  of  the 
week.  Idea  time  seemed  worth  a  try. 
Some  of  those  around  the  table  obvi¬ 
ously  found  it  a  pain  in  the  rear  and 
still  do,  especially  when  they  don’t 
have  an  idea  and  get  roundly  hooted 
by  the  others.” 

Kelly  contended  the  idea  segment 


Kelly  said. 

The  idea  trading  a|so  spawned  a 
three-page  spread  on  what  young 
county  residents  did  in  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  year  of  1968,  and  what  these  now 
middle-aged  people  are  doing  20  years 
later;  the  economic  impact  on  Ana¬ 
heim  of  a  successful  Los  Angeles 
Rams  season;  lifestyles  of  the  super- 
tall;  a  first-person  consumer  story  on 
body  wraps;  what  kids  like  about 
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going  back  to  school. 

In  the  works,  Kelly  told  E&P,  is  a 
full-dress  take-out  on  complaints 
about  noise  sources  —  the  freeways, 
airports,  amusement  parks,  boats, 
and  other  irritants. 

He  described  the  idea  sessions  as 
“pretty  loose." 

"These  are  not  assignments,"  he 
explained  in  an  interview.  “Nobody 
is  dutybound  to  do  anything  about  the 
ideas,”  nor  is  anyone  obligated  to 
come  to  the  meeting  with  an  idea,  he 
continued. 

But  those  who  don't  usually  get 
ribbed  by  their  colleagues,  Kelly 
noted. 

—  M.L.  Stein 

NY  Times  continues 
fund-raising  appeal 

The  New  York  Times  has  con¬ 
ducted  its  77th  annual  appeal  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  its  Neediest  Cases  Fund, 
which  features  a  daily  article  contain¬ 
ing  comments  from  some  contribu¬ 
tors  and  the  total  amount  received  to 
date. 

Fund-raising  is  conducted  only 
through  the  newspaper  and 
announcements  on  its  radio  stations. 


WQXR-AM  and  WQXR-FM.  All 
contributions  are  turned  over  to  eight 
established  social  service  agencies. 

The  1987  appeal  brought  in  a  record 
response  of  $3,764,546  from  14,121 
doners. 

Schneider  to  teach 
at  Indiana  j-school 

Andrew  Schneider  of  the  Pitts- 
hiirffh  Press  is  slated  to  teach  during 
the  second  semester  at  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Journalism  as 
theJ.  Stewart  Riley  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Schneider,  a  two-time  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner,  will  teach  “Depth 
Reporting  and  Editing”  at  the 
Bloomington  campus  and  “Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting”  in  Indianapolis. 

Sacramento  Bee 
hits  classified  goal 

In  1988,  over  three  million  classi¬ 
fied  ads  ran  in  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  which  achieved  that  goal  25  days 
earlier  than  in  1987,  the  first  year  such 
a  number  was  reached. 


Kathy  Lewis,  classified  telephone 
sales  manager,  attributed  the  high 
volume  to  both  business  and  private 
party  advertisers,  as  well  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Sunday  Plus  total  market  cover¬ 
age  publication.  Largest  growth 
categories  were  employment,  real 
estate  and  recreational  vehicles,  she 
said. 

Washington  Post 
offers  PR  guide 

The  Washington  Post  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Guide  to  the  Washington 
Post,”  designed  for  use  by  public 
relations  firms. 

A  listing,  by  section,  of  Post  news¬ 
room  staff,  the  guide  aims  to  improve 
communications  between  editorial 
staff  and  PR  people,  according  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  Rodriguez,  Post  public  relations 
director.  It  lists  editors  and  reporters, 
explains  what  they  do,  and  includes 
phone  numbers  and  deadlines. 

In  a  binder  notebook  format,  they 
cost  $15  each. 

Demand  was  so  heavy  that  the  first 
run  of  500  was  gobbled  up  quickly, 
and  another  l,0(X)  are  in  the  works, 
Linda  Erdos  of  the  PR  department 
said,  adding  it  was  the  Post’s  first 
such  guide. 


Gordon  Wahls  Company 
makes  N.E.W.S.  In  1988! 


BOB  BERNARD 


ANDY  HUNTLEY 


National 

Executive  search  firm 
Works  with  clients  to 
Satisfy  human  resource  needs. 

Nearly  a  hundred  ISSUES  were  put  to  bed  last  year.  The  scope  of 
these  ISSUES  included  the  full  range  of  human  resource  needs  of 
newspapering. 

Our  Total  Market  Coverage  (TMC)  included  searches  in  pro¬ 
duction,  advertising,  general  management,  circulation,  finance, 
and  editorial— for  dailies,  weeklies,  and  shoppers. 

Informed  sources  confirm  that  the  knowledgeable  team  of  former 
newspaper  industry  people  at  Gordon  Wahls  Company  expect  to 
fill  the  searches  they  accept  this  year. 

By  all  accounts,  this  makes  them  a  ‘cost-effective’  value  in 
executive  search.  Most  agree  that  the  Gordon  Wahls  Company  is 
the  one  to  call  first  in  1989. 


610  E  Baltimore  Pike  ♦  Media,  Pa.  *  215-665-0800 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Kenneth  H.  Brief,  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  of  The  Advo¬ 
cate,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Green¬ 
wich  Time,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  has 
taken  on  a  four-month  special  assign¬ 
ment  as  i  .stnictor  of  METPRO/edit- 
ing,  a  new  Times  Mirror  program  at 
Newsday,  Long  Island.  The  program 
will  recruit  and  train  minority  copy 
editors  for  Times  Mirror  newspapers. 

Brief  will  return  to  his  position  at 
The  Advocate  and  Greenwich  Time  in 
the  fall. 

As  first  instructor  of  the  Minority 
Editorial  Training  Program,  he  will 
help  develop  testing  procedures  for 
METPRO  finalists  and  plan  and  direct 
a  10-week  curriculum  for  the  eight 
participants.  A  former  adjunct  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Brief  also  will  develop  30 
advanced-level,  one-day  instruction 
sessions. 

Brief,  who  joined  the  Connecticut 
newspapers  owned  by  Times  Mirror 
in  July  1981,  was  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  Newsday  and  held  other 
positions  including  copy  desk  chief, 
night  city  editor,  news  editor  and 
national  editor. 

«  4c  « 

Jeffrey  Benkoe,  most  recently  a 
New  York  Newsday  reporter,  is  the 
newly  appointed  director  of  media 
relations  at  Yeshiva  University  in 
New  York  City. 

Benkoe,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  has  written  for 
Financial  World  and  served  as  a  radio 
reporter  in  London  for  United  Press 
linternational.  He  had  worked  for  the 
Miami  News  four  years  before 
returning  to  New  York  to  write  for 
Newsday. 

In  addition  to  media  director 
duties,  Benkoe  was  appointed  sports 
information  director.  He  reports  to 
Sam  Hartstein,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  university. 


THOAAAS  H.  GREER  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Managing  editor  since  June 
1986,  he  has  supervised  the  editorial 
department  since  October  1 987. 

Greer,  a  graduate  of  Dillard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Orleans  who  began  his 
career  at  the  Trenton  Evening  Times, 
worked  for  the  Plain  Dealer  as  a 
reporter  in  the  eorly  '70s  and  left  to 
cover  professional  basketball  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

He  later  became  a  sports  feature 
writer  and  columnist  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  and  sports  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News  and  also 
worked  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Greer  returned  to  the  Plain  Dealer  in 
1983  as  sports  editor. 


Laurence  M.  Paul,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  news  editor 
at  the  Des  Moines  Register,  joined  the 
New  York  Times  as  an  editor  on  the 
national  copy  desk.  At  the  Register 
for  nearly  23  years  in  a  variety  of 
editing  positions  including  city  editor 
and  Sunday  editor,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  in  the 
early  ’80s. 

Joining  the  Times  as  a  copy  editor 
on  the  foreign  desk  is  Luisita  Lopez, 
former  assistant  foreign  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

Lopez  has  spent  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years  in  the  Philippines,  working 
on  a  book. 

Sallie  Hofmeister  has  become  an 
editor  on  the  Sunday  Business  section 
of  the  Times,  moving  from  Venture 
magazine  where  she  was  an  editor 
and,  most  recently,  a  senior  writer. 
Previously,  she  was  an  assistant  news 
editor  at  Chemical  Week. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 


Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  (only)  considering  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  782-3131 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


41  Years  Nation-Wide,  Personal  Service 


Raymond  P.  Dallman  was  named 
senior  vice  president-advertising  and 
marketing  for  the  Houston  Post,  and 
in  a  related  move,  Elio  Agostini  also 
was  named  associate  publisher  and 
senior  vice  president  by  publisher 
William  Dean  Singleton. 

Dallman  was  vice  president  and 
director  of  advertising  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  where  he  had  been  for  the 
past  10  years. 

Also,  Gaylord  Whiting  was 
named  vice  president-finance,  mov¬ 
ing  from  the  parent  company.  Media 
News  Group,  where  he  served  as  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer. 
!|<  *  * 

Jay  Lovinger  is  the  newly  named 
assistant  managing  editor  of  People 
magazine  and  will  be  responsible  for 
special  editorial  projects. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Lovinger 
has  been  editor  of  The  Washington 
Post  Magazine.  A  senior  editor  at 
People  magazine  in  1982-85,  he  was 
on  the  start-up  staff  of  Inside  Sports  in 
1980-82  and  became  editorial  direc¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  A.  Willis,  controller  of 
The  Day  Publishing  Company,  New 
London,  Conn.,  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  finance.  He  also  will 
retain  the  position  of  controller. 

Willis,  who  holds  a  master’s  degree 
in  accounting  from  the  University  of 
Hartford,  joined  The  Day  in  1983. 

*  *  * 

Holly  Young  Ayer,  formerly 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  is  now  exten¬ 
sion  editor/public  relations  officer  for 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire’s 
Cooperative  Extension  in  Durham, 
N.H. 
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Two  new  vice  presidents  have  been 
appointed  at  Knight-Ridder’s  subsid¬ 
iary,  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Mary  Jean  Connors  was  named 
vice  president/human  resources 
effective  Feb.  13.  She  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  senior  vice  president/news 
operations  at  K-R  in  Miami  and  will 
be  responsible  for  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  communication,  training  and 
development,  compensation  and  ben¬ 
efits,  and  safety/security  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  papers. 

Publisher  Sam  McKeel  also 
announced  that  Daily  News  managing 
editor  Saunora  Keyes  has  been 
elected  vice  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  and  will  be  a  member  of 
the  management  committee  while 
continuing  as  the  second-ranking 
news  executive  at  the  Daily  News. 
She  has  operational  responsibility  for 
the  newspaper’s  news,  photo,  sports, 
business  and  feature  coverage. 

Connors  joined  the  corporate  staff 
last  June  after  eight  years  at  the 
Miami  Herald  in  key  editorial  posts, 
the  past  three  years  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/personnel.  She  began  her 
career  as  a  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
reporter. 

Keyes  earlier  had  served  as  a 
deputy  managing  editor  for  newsfea- 
tures  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
before  moving  to  journalism  taught 
English  at  Fisk  University  in  Nash¬ 
ville. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ellis  E.  Conklin,  a  feature  writer 
in  the  Style  department  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  for  nearly 
two  years,  has  been  appointed  Life¬ 
style  editor. 

He  previously  worked  as  a  national 
feature  writer  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  as  a  political  reporter  for 
the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 

Also  at  the  Herald  Examiner, 
Kathy  Buttrey,  editorial  assistant 
on  the  editorial  pages,  was  named 
letters  editor.  She  began  at  the  paper 
in  1983,  left  to  work  in  the  film  indus¬ 
try  the  next  year  and  returned  to  the 
newspaper  in  1986. 

*  *  * 

Edward  E.  Manassah  has  been 
named  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert  Sun  and 
the  Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News.  He  suc- 
ceeds  Karen  Oppenheim,  who 
resigned  for  personal  reasons  to 
pursue  other  career  opportunities. 

Formerly  executive  editor  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.’s  Florida  Today,  Melbourne, 
he  has  served  in  editorial  positions 
at  the  Nashville  Banner,  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 


Andrew  Schneider,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  investigative  reporter 
who  shared  in  back-to-back  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  1986  and  1987,  will  teach  at 
the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Journalism  as  the  J.  Stewart  Riley 
Professor  during  the  upcoming  se¬ 
mester. 

The  endowed  Riley  professorship 
honors  the  late  publisher  of  the  Bed¬ 
ford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail  and  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald- 
Telephone.  Riley  was  also  a  member 
of  the  university’s  board  of  trustees. 
This  post,  which  brings  noted  visiting 
journalists  to  the  school,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  publisher’s  widow.  Dag- 
mar  Riley  of  Bloomington. 

Schneider  will  teach  “Depth 
Reporting  and  Editing’’  at  the 
Bloomington  campus  and  “Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting’’  at  the  Indianapolis 
campus. 

Schneider,who  has  been  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  five  years,  shared 
the  1986  prize  for  specialized  report¬ 
ing  with  colleague  Mary  Pat  Flah¬ 
erty,  for  their  series  on  organ  trans¬ 
plants,  and  with  fellow  reporter 
Matthew  Brelis  won  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Gold  Medal  for  the  newspaper  in 
1987  for  a  series  on  deficiencies  in 
screening  of  airline  pilots. 

*  *  * 

Recent  staff  additions  at  the  New¬ 
port  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  include  the  following: 

Ray  Dupuis,  to  news  editor,  from 
news  editor  at  the  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger. 

Mary  Beth  Regan,  to  environ¬ 
mental  reporter,  from  editorial  assis¬ 
tant  at  the  Washington  Post. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 

Charles  Bogino,  to  the  metro  staff 
as  a  military  reporter,  from  an  associ¬ 
ate  editor/reporter  for  Army  Times — 
an  Army  veteran,  he  was  a  Russian 
and  German  language  specialist  in 
Europe. 

Bryan  Gates,  to  the  features  copy 
desk,  from  a  news  copy  editor  at  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.  )  News  &  Daily 
Advance. 

*  *  « 

Mary  Ann  Gentile  joined  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Association 
Foundation  staff  on  Jan.  2  as  literacy 
coordinator.  She  will  meet  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association’s  literacy  com¬ 
mittee  to  discuss  specific  goals  for 
1989. 

Gentile  has  been  a  volunteer  liter¬ 
acy  tutor  for  the  past  year  and 
received  training  through  a  program 
taught  by  Literacy  Volunteers  of 
America. 

*  *  « 

SiBBY  Christensen,  since  1984  spe¬ 
cial  projects  coordinator  and  a  vet¬ 
eran  in  the  Associated  Press’  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  department,  has 
been  named  editor  of  AP  Special  Edi¬ 
tion,  a  package  service  for  newspa¬ 
pers  on  such  subjects  as  taxes  and 
health  care. 

She  joined  AP  in  1970  as  editor  of 
the  quarterly  magazine,  AP  World, 
and  previously  was  managing  editor 
of  the  weekly  Overseas  Press  Club 
Bulletin  in  New  York  City  for  seven 
years  and  a  staff  member  of  Bell 
Laboratories’  Bell  Labs  News. 


BC8SIDING  _ _ _ 

Protection 


X/ie  New  York  Times,  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The 
Houston  Post,  USA  Today,  and 
Donrey  Media  Group  all  realize 
the  importance  of  independent 
contractor  bonding. 

(213)  474-5594 

1754  WESTWOOD  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90024 
Originator:  Newspaper  Independent 
Contractor  Bond.  Carrier  Accident  Insurance 


That’s  why  they  use  the 
Weinberg  Plan.  Call  for  details 
about  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Bonding.  Ask  about  carrier 
insurance,  too. 

Deane 

Weinberg 

’  ^  INSURANCE  AGENCY.  INC. 
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OBITUARIES 


Clare  Ellinwood,  92,  former  co¬ 
publisher  and  half-owner  of  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  from 
1930  to  1%5,  died  Jan.  1. 

She  became  co-publisher  in  part¬ 
nership  with  William  R.  Mathews  in 
1930  when  her  husband,  Ralph  E., 
died  at  the  age  of  37  and  was  active  in 
planning  and  building  a  plant  for  the 
newspaper  and  in  directing  the 
women’s  department. 

*  *  * 

LOTTA  Dempsey,  83,  a  columnist 
for  the  Toronto  Star  for  23  years  and  a 
journalist  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  died  of  cancer  Dec.  21. 

She  was  elected  to  the  Canadian 
News  Hall  of  Fame  in  1975  and  was 
widely  known  for  her  column  which 
in  later  years  dealt  with  aging  and 
profiles  of  well-known  Canadians. 

She  began  at  the  old  Edmonton 
Bulletin  and  then  joined  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Journal  before  moving  to  Toronto 
in  the  ’30s.  After  a  stint  as  Chatelaine 
Magazine  editor,  Dempsey  was  with 
the  Prices  and  Trade  Board  in  World 
War  II  and  then  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  before  joining  the  Star  in 
1952. 

4i  lie  * 

Charles  J.  Downey  Jr.,  69,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
Republican  and  a  longtime  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News  papers,  died  Dec.  26  in  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital,  Pottsville. 

During  his  career,  he  served  as 
public  relations  director  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  General  State  Authority  and 
in  1972-73  was  an  assistant  public 
relations  director  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug 
Abuse. 

Ill  «  III 

Charlotte  Litman  Greenspan, 
67,  former  editor  of  the  Jewish 
Weekly  News,  Springfield,  Mass., 


died  Dec.  30.  She  also  was  a  former 
associate  professor  of  English  at 
Western  New  England  College, 
Springfield. 

*  *  * 

John  Edward  Helms  III,  62,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  late  Morristown 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Gazette-Mail,  died  Jan. 
6  after  a  long  period  of  declining 
health.  He  served  more  than  25  years 
as  editor  of  the  newspaper,  which  had 
been  operated  by  the  Helms  family 
for  108  years  before  it  shut  down  in 
1975. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Jones,  72,  a  labor  reporter 
who  played  a  key  role  in  organizing 
newspaper  unions  in  Canada  and  was 
a  former  executive  director  of  the 
Toronto  Newspaper  Guild  (now  the 
Southern  Ontario  Newspaper  Guild), 
died  Dec.  12. 

He  joined  the  now  defunct  Toronto 
Telegram  as  a  copy  boy  at  age  16.  He 
later  worked  as  a  police  reporter 
before  specializing  in  labor.  In  1944, 
he  joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
and  after  World  War  II  returned  to 
civilian  life  and  his  labor  beat. 

In  the  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s  he 
worked  in  organizing  employees  at 
the  Toronto  Star,  the  Globe  and  Mail 
and  the  Telegram.  He  joined  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  as  an 
international  representative  in  1956 
and  returned  to  the  Toronto  unit  as 
executive  director  in  1969.  After  a 
stint  in  private  business  in  the  early 
70s,  he  was  an  international  represen¬ 
tative,  organizing  locals  in  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Kenney,  54,  who  covered 
business  news  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
over  20  years,  died  Dec.  27  of  heart 
disease. 

He  began  as  a  general  assignment 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
newspaper  and  broadcasting 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 


reporter  for  the  Sentinel  and  was 
named  business  editor  in  1968.  He 
moved  to  the  Journal  in  1982  as 
executive  business  editor  and  -most 
recently  was  associate  business  edi¬ 
tor  and  columnist. 

Kenney  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Business  and 
Economic  Writers. 

*  *  « 

Paul  A.  McKalip,  77,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
(now  the  Tucson  Citizen),  died  Jan.  6. 
He  worked  as  a  reporter,  copy  editor 
and  assistant  city  editor  in  Pasadena, 
Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  before 
moving  to  editor  of  the  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Citizen  in  1951.  He  was 
named  editor  in  1966. 

McKalip  was  vice  president  of  the 
National  Conference  pf  Editorial 
Writers  in  1966  and  president  in  1967. 

Ik  Hi  Ik 

Dorothy  Meyer,  67,  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  columnist  for  the  Arlington 
Heights  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald  for  18 
years  and  the  paper’s  reference  libra¬ 
rian  in  1964-86,  died  Dec.  13. 

She  started  at  the  newspaper  with 
the  task  of  turning  a  collection  of  six 
months’  back  issues  into  a  reference 
room  and  library.  In  1970  she  submit¬ 
ted  an  unsolicited  article  to  the  editor 
and  that  brought  her  a  weekly  column 
assignment. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

Margaret  Piont,  65,  who  for 
many  years  answered  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  food  page  readers’  telephone 
questions,  died  Jan.  3  in  Portage,  Wis. 

She  had  worked  for  the  newspaper 
27  years  until  her  retirement  in  1982. 
A  home  economist  and  graduate  of 
Mundelein  College,  Piont  also  was 
office  manager  for  the  Tribune’s  food 
department. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Florence  Ryder,  88,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Times  Journal  Co., 
Springfield,  Va.,  died  Jan.  4  at  her 
Washington,  D.C.,  home.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Melvin  Ryder,  founder 
in  1940  of  Army  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  and  had  been  involved  in  the 
management  of  the  company  from  its 
inception  and  chairman  since  he  died 
in  1979. 

The  company  became  the  Times 
Journal  Co.  in  1984  and  among  its 
properties  are  suburban  Journal  dai¬ 
lies  in  the  Washington  area  and  semi¬ 
weekly  papers  in  the  suburban  San 
Diego  area,  and  the  worldwide  week¬ 
lies,  Army  Times,  Navy  Times,  Air 
Force  Times,  Federal  Times,  and 
Defense  News. 
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Ad  groups  support 
commercial  speech 
in  N.Y.  court  case 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Advertising  Federation 
have  filed  a  friend  of  the  court  brief 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  et  al., 
V.  Todd  Fox,  et  al. 

According  to  information  from  the 
4As,  the  case  involves  a  group  of 
SUNY  students  who,  in  1982,  invited 
a  representative  of  a  company  that 
sells  cookware,  china,  crystal  and 
silverware  into  a  dormitory  room  for  a 
product  demonstration.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  was  arrested  for  trespass 
and  other  misdemeanors  when  she 
refused  to  leave  the  room  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  college  authori¬ 
ties. 

The  company  and  a  SUNY  student 
brought  suit  challenging  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  a  university  regulation 
that  precludes  dorm-room  sales  pre¬ 
sentations  by  invited  guests. 

The  4As  noted  that  the  case  is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry  because  it  involves  a 
question  of  the  standard  that  courts 
apply  when  a  government  restriction 
on  commerical  speech  is  challenged. 
The  advertising  groups  have  battled 
infringements  on  the  right  to  advertise 
and  market  lawful  products,  noting 
that  any  restriction  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights,  no  matter  how  small, 
could  lead  to  greater  restrictions. 

Seattle  Times 
honors  writer 
of  critical  letter 

The  Seattle  Times  recently  gave  its 
“Best  Letter  of  the  Month”  award  to 
a  writer  who  excoriated  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  its  coverage  of  an  alleged  sex 
scandal  involving  a  U.S.  senator  and 
a  26-year-old  woman. 

The  winner,  Cynthia  Boersma  of 
Seattle,  termed  the  story  “irresponsi¬ 
ble  journalism”  and  “sensationalized 
coverage.” 

“While  billing  yourselves  as  sensi¬ 
tive,  responsible  journalists  con¬ 
fronting  a  delicate  social  issue,  you 
rationalized  seizing  another  juicy  sex 
scandal  to  conveniently  prevent  anti- 
climactic  Judge  Little-withdrawal 


symptoms,”  complained  Boersma. 

The  latter  reference  was  to  an  ear¬ 
lier  story  about  a  judge  who  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  after  being  told  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  was  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  accusations  that  he  sexually  mo¬ 
lested  young  boys.  The  Times  also 
gave  the  story  a  big  play. 

Boersma’ s  letter  was  in  reference 
to  charges  by  Kari  Tupper,  a  former 
congressional  aide,  who  claims  that 
Sen.  Brock  Adams  (D-Wash.) 
drugged  and  then  molested  her  in 


his  Washington,  D.C.  home  (E&P, 
Oct.  10). 

The  Times  printed  the  letter  and  ran 
Boersma’s  photo  on  the  editorial 
page.  At  year’s  end,  award-winning 
writers  are  honored  at  a  special  ban¬ 
quet  and  receive  a  trophy.  Their  let¬ 
ters  also  may  be  featured  in  special 
promotion  ads. 

Winning  letters  are  judged  on 
timeliness,  brevity,  strong  viewpoint, 
originality  and  quality  of  writing. 


The  Proven  Professdonal. 


Richard  L.  Hare 

•  Consultant  to  300  dailies,  weeklies,  and  shoppers  in  last 
15  years 

•  Market  wise  in  SO  states  and  Canada 

•  Expert  manager,  trainer,  team  builder 

•  Executive  recruiter 

•  Successful  broker  and  appraiser— responsible  for  largest 
newspaper  sale  in  ’88! 

Hare  Associates  Inc. 

62  Black  Walnut  Drive/Rochester,  New  York  14615 
716/621-6873 
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SINGLE  GRIPPER  CONVEYOR 
FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER 
MAILROOM...  ATAN 
AFFORDABLE  PRICE. 

GMA  -  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  newspaper  industry  -  introduces 
its  patented  NEWS-GRIP^"  Single 
Gripper  Conveyor  System.  NEWS- 
GRIP^",  along  with  GMA’s  patented 
PRECISION  LAP  MAKERS",  answers 
the  problem  of  precise  pickup  at 
the  press  folder  and  guarantees 
individual  product  control  through¬ 
out  the  mailroom.  All  at  a  price  that 
can  be  afforded  by  the  smallest  daily 
to  the  largest  metro  newspaper. 

NEWS-GRI P^"  offers  greater  flexibility 
than  standard  wire  or  belt  conveyors 
for  both  on-line  insertion  and  press 
delivery.  Also,  the  modular  design 
offers  a  more  trouble-free  operation 
with  easier  maintenance. 

GMA’s  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
newspaper  industry  is  also  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  strong  accept¬ 
ance  of  its  new  SLS-1000®  inserting 
system.  Why  not  join  the  growing 
family  of  GMA  users  and  increase 
your  mailroom  capabilities  today? 

NEWS-GRIP™  Single  Gripper 
Conveyor  offers: 

•  PRECISION  LAP  MAKER™  for 
precise  pickup  at  press  folder. 

•  Individual  pickup  and  transport 

•  Greater  flexibility  than  wire  or  belt 
conveyor 

•  Fast,  easier  maintenance 

•  Quiet  and  cleaner  operation 

•  An  affordable  price 


_  Gn^ic 
AjM  Management 
^  Associates,  Inc. 

The  Inserter  Company 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 

Allentown,  PA  18103 
Telephone  215-264-2460 
Facsimile  215-264-3325 


Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southtwrough,  MA  01772 
Telephone  508-481-8562 
Facsimile  508-485-2060 
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THE  MOST  EFFICIENT 
ON-LINE  INSERTING  SYSTEM 
AVAILABLE  TODAY! 


I 


GMA— once  again  responding  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  newspaper 
industry— has  developed  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  system  for  on-line  inserting  of 
your  daily  or  Sunday  newspaper— at 
press  spe^s! 

This  high  performance  Inserting  System 
integrates  several  GMA  designed  pro¬ 
ducts  to  provide  a  highly  flexible  and 
cost  effective  system  for  your  total 
inserting  requirements. 

Individual  jackets  up  to  160  pages 
broadsheet  are  transported  from  the 
press  directly  to  the  p^et  of  the  high 
speed  SLS-1000®,  utilizing  GMA’s  - 
PRECISION  LAPMAKER™,  NEWS- 
GRIP™  Single  Gripper  Conveyor,  and 
the  new  PRESS-TO-POCKET"  (PTP) 
inserting  system. 

This  new  method  of  feeding  newspaper 
jackets  into  the  inserter  pocket  results 
in  additional  advertising  potential  for 
your  daily  or  Sunday  product.  The  PTP 
system  also  increases  net  throughput 
and  efficiency  by  eliminating  initial 
hopper  set-up  time  and  normal  jacket 
feeder  problems  associated  with  large 
products. 

The  PTP  system’s  versatility  also  allows 
you  to  utilize  the  SLS-1000®  off-line  to 
produce  your  Sunday  Supplement  or 
pre-stuff  package,  with  over  thirty 
hoppers  available  for  your  growing 
insert  requirements! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity,  call  GMA  -  We 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  newspaper 
industry! 


GMA’s  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  with  On-Line  Press-To-Pocket™  (PTP)  System 


Graphic 
Management 
Associates,  Inc. 

The  Inserter  Company 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
934  Marcon  Blvd. 

Allentown,  PA  18103 
Telephone  215-264-2460 
Facsimile  215-264-3325 


Headquarters  and  Sales 
11  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Telephone  50&-481-8562 
Facsimile  508-485-2060 
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Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 

Ann  Art)or  (Ml)  News 

Ashland  (KY)  Daily  Independent 

Baltimore  (MD)  Sun 

Boston  (MA)  Globe 

Bristol  (VA)  Nempapers 

Brockton  (MA)  Enterprise 

Concord  (NH)  Monitor 

Corpus  Christi  (TX)  Caller-Times 

Covina  (CA)  San  C^briel  Valley  Daily  Tribune 

Escondido  (CA)  Times  Advocate 

Flint  (Ml)  Journal 

Ft.  Lauderdale  (FL)  News  and  Sun-Sentinel 
Framingham  (MA)  Middlesex  News 
Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator 
Harte-Hanks  Direct  Marketing  (CA)  Southern 
Calif. 

Hyannis  (MA)  Cape  Cod  Times 
Jacksonville  (FL)  Times  Union  &  Journal 
Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ontario)  Record 
Lansdale  (PA)  Reporter 
London  (Ontario)  Free  Press 


Long  Beach  (CA)  Press-Telegram 
Long  Island  (NY)  Newsday 
Longmont  (CO)  Daily  Times-Call 
Mesa  (AZ)  Tribune 

Middletown  (NY)  Times  Herald-Record 

Muskegon  (Ml)  Chronicle 

New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard-Times 

New  Haven  (CT)  Register 

Newspaper  Division  -  The  Chronicle  Publishing 

Company 

Bloomington  (IL)  The  Pantagraph 

Worcester  (MA)  Telegram  &  Gazette 

San  Francisco  (CA)  Chronicle 
Pittsburgh  (PA)  Press 
Providence  (Rl)  Journal  Bulletin 
Quincy  (MA)  Patriot  Ledger 
Riverhead  (NY)  Suffolk  Life 
San  Jose  (CA)  Mercury/News 
Scrantor  (PA)  Times 
St.  Paul  ’  MN)  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch 
Stuart  (FL)  News 
Tampa  (FL)  Tribune 


Tucson  (AZ)  Newspapers 

Vero  Beach  (FL)  Press  Journal 

Vifeitertown  (NY)  Daily  Times 

West  Chester  (PA)  Daily  Local  News 

West  Palm  Beach  (FL)  Post  &  Evening  Times 

Winston-Salem  (NC)  Piedmont  Pubiishing 

INTERNATIONAL  USERS: 

Cardiff  (W^les)  Western  Mail 
Cardiff  (Wales)  South  Wales  Echo 
Chelmsford  (England)  Essex  Chronicle 
Cheltenham  (England)  Gloucestershire  Echo 
Eskilstuna  (Sweden)  ^kilstuna  Kuriren  Med 
Strengnas  Tidning 
Falun  (Sweden)  Dalarnas  TC 
Gavie  (Sweden)  Gefle  Dagblad 
Gloucester  (England)  The  Citizen 
Hull  (England)  Northcliffe 
Kristiansstad  (Sweden)  Kristianstadbladet 
New-lsenburg  (W.  Germany)  Ter  &  Faz  GMBH 
Norrtalje  (Sweden)  Tidning 
Oslo  (Norway)  Aeker  &  Baerum 
San  Sebastian  (Spain)  El  Diario  Vasco 


I 

I 
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Package  Monitoring  System"*  including  Zone  Control. 


MENT  THAT  CAN  GROWl 


MIIY  OF  SLS-1000^  USERS! 


Santander  (Spain)  El  Diario  Montanes 
Ski  (Norway)  Ostlandets  Blad 
Southampton  (England)  Southern  Evening  Echo 
Swansea  (Wales)  South  Wales  Evening  Post 
Teesside  (England)  Evening  Gazette 
V^jo  (Sweden)  Smalandsposten 
Vienna  (Austria)  Neue  Kronen-Zeitung 
Ystad  (Sweden)  Allehanda 

The  high  speed  SLS-1000®  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a  micro¬ 
processor  beeed  PACKAGE  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  (PMS)"*  and  ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the 
SLS-1000®  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy. 
Because  of  modular  expandability  from  two  to 
over  ttiirty  insert  hoppers,  you  can  implement 
your  future  system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity,  call  GMA.  We  resend  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry! 


Corporate  Headquarters 
and  Sales 
11  Main  Street 
Southborough,  MA  01772 
Tel.  508-481-8562 
FAX  508-485-2060 
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ACCN  elects  prez 

Samuel  B.  Spencer  was  recently 
elected  president  of  American  Court 
and  Commercial  Newspapers  Inc.  — 
a  non-profit  trade  association  com¬ 
prised  of  court  and  business  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  journals  in  the 
U.S.  —  during  the  group’s  annual 
meeting  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Spencer  is  publisher  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Lawyers  Weekly,  Lawyers 
Alert,  Rhode  Island  Lawyers  Weekly, 


Virginia  Lawyers  Weekly,  Michigan 
Lawyers  Weekly,  Missouri  Lawyers 
Weekly  and  North  Carolina  Lawyers 
Weekly. 

Edwin  Warfield  IV  of  the  Daily 
Record,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  elected 
first  vice  president,  and  Clint  Andrus 
of  the  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Bloomington,  Minn.,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president. 

Newly  elected  directors  are:  Sook- 
ie  Williams  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Review,  and  Bradley  L.  Thompson  II 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Legal  News. 


In  addition,  the  group  hired  Sheila 
Ashcraft  as  executive  director.  Ash¬ 
craft  previously  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Pontiac-Oakland  County 
(Mich.)  Legal  News  until  her  retire¬ 
ment  in  1987. 

NAD  resolved  103 
ad  challenges  in  ’88 

During  1988,  103  advertising  chal¬ 
lenges  were  resolved  by  the  National 
Advertising  Division  of  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  Inc. 

Of  these  challenges,  36%  came 
from  NAD  monitoring  of  television, 
radio,  national  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  40%  were  a  result  of  competi¬ 
tor  challenges,  9%  were  initiated  by 
local  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
which  form  a  nationwide  network 
with  consumers,  and  another  9% 
came  from  consumer  complaints 
directly  to  NAD.  Other  sources 
included  four  cases  from  industry 
associations,  one  from  the  office  of  a 
member  of  Congress  and  two  re¬ 
openings  of  previously  published 
decisions. 

The  NAD  Case  Report  also  divided 
the  1988  cases  into  product  catego¬ 
ries.  The  three  principal  categories 
were  food  and  beverages,  with  24 
decisions,  child-directed  advertising, 
with  23  decisions,  and  automobiles/ 
accessories/rentals,  with  10  deci¬ 
sions.  Other  major  categories 
included  appliances/cbnsumer  elec¬ 
tronics,  cosmetics/toiletries,  drugs/ 
health/health  aids,  and  sports  and 
hobby  equipment/musical  instru¬ 
ments. 

Top  student  ads 
featured  in  booklet 

A  booklet  featuring  the  top  36 
“Drug-Free  America”  ads  designed 
by  university  students  in  a  nationwide 
competition  has  been  produced  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Advertising 
and  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  Foundation. 

More  than  2,000  copies  of  the 
booklet  are  slated  to  be  distributed  to 
AAA  and  INAME  members,  and  the 
federal  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  expected  to  dis¬ 
tribute  1,000  copies  to  its  agencies. 

Student  winners  in  the  1988-89  ad 
competition,  with  the  theme  of  teen 
pregnancy,  were  expected  to  be 
announced  at  the  INAME  winter 
meeting  in  San  Francisco. 


Some  ideas  are  more  useful  than  others. 


The  new  Ad-Builder  makes  retail  ad  services 
more  useful,  more  effective  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  Its  jdeas  are  more  ustful,  more  effective 
and  more  productive.  And  that  connects  you  to 
more  retail  advertising  than  ever. 

Ad-Builder’s  complete  campaign  ideas  com¬ 
municate  for  you  and  for  your  advertisers.  And 
because  they  make  you  the  one  that  retailers  look  to 
for  all  their  best  ad  ideas,  they  help  you 
control  the  budget. 

Ideas  that  reach  oat.  Ads  that  ring  ap  sales. 

These  ideas  boost  retail  ad  effectiveness  and  your 
productivity.  They  form  comprehenmve,  multi-media 
campaigns  that  generate  more  profits  for  your 
advertisers.  That  produces  mote  linage  for  you.  And 
the  ideas  are  so  complete  and  well-organized,  they 
reduce  your  production  time  and  costa 
You'll  fmd  Ad-Builder’s  other  ideas  more  useful, 
too.  Ideas  like  optional  electronic  format,  art  that 
speaks  to  today’s  consumers,  and  contemporary 
monthly  management  publicationa 

Usefhl  ideas— ud  a  FREE  cordless  telephonel 
Call  for  SMie  linage  and  prodactivity  firom  yoar 
Meaa  Call  for  Ad-BoiMor  and  a  FREE  cordleas 
phone  yon  can  aae  as  an  internal  sales  incentive. 
Call  right  now. 

CALL  NOW!  1-800-447-1950 

IN  ILLINOIS,  1-800-322-3941 

A  OItWm  onMtt-M  StrvkMk  bw. 
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The  present  state  of  advertising  in  Japanese  newspapers 
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MARKET  COVERAGE-?'' 


By  Professor  Keiichi  Katsura 

PART  I:  Types  of  Japanese  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  Technical  Innovation. 

Japan  has,  like  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world,  specialized  news¬ 
papers  such  as  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  papers,  technical  newspapers 
aimed  at  different  sections  of  the 
industry,  sports  papers  and  papers 
reporting  activities  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  world,  all  of  which  are  useful 
vehicles  for  advertisements  directed 
at  the  different,  specific  fields  these 
newspapers  serve. 

However,  it  is  the  so-called  general 
daily  newspapers  extensively  cover¬ 
ing  reports  related  to  daily  activities 
of  the  ordinary  citizens  that  are  really 
important  as  the  basic  and  integrated 
information  media.  These  general 
dailies  are  roughly  classified  into  four 
categories. 

The  first  group  is  the  national  news¬ 
papers.  The  paper  with  the  largest 
circulation  is  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
(as  of  1988,  9.28  million  morning  and 
4.9  million  evening  with  thirteen 
printing  plants  located  throughout  the 
nation),  followed  by  the  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  (7.95  million  morning  and  4.76 
million  evening,  twelve  printing 
plants),  Mainichi  Shimbun  (4.15  mil¬ 
lion  morning  and  2.13  million  eve¬ 
ning,  twelve  printing  plants)  and 
Sankei  Shimbun  (2.06  million  morn¬ 
ing  and  1.07  evening,  ten  printing 
plants). 

The  editorial  tendencies  of  these 
four  nationals  can  be  described  as 
Yomiuri  and  Sankei  being  rather  sym¬ 
pathetic  towards  the  government 
whereas  Asahi  is  more  critical 
towards  it.  Mainichi  tends  to  be  more 
or  less  neutral. 

Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun  (2.71  mil¬ 
lion  morning  and  1.51  million  eve¬ 
ning,  19  printing  plants)  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  paper  like  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  but  it  also  provides  very  good 
coverage  of  the  general  news,  turning 
it  into  a  formidable  competitor  for  the 
general,  national  newspapers. 


(Professor  Katsura  is  with  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalism  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo.) 


Papers  putting  up  very  vigorous 
competition  against  the  nationals 
belong  to  the  second  category  of 
newspapers,  being  published  in  each 
of  the  49  local  administrative  districts 
called  Ken,  To  or  Fu  (prefectures, 
roughly  approximating  the  states  in 
the  U.S.). 

These  papers  are  called  “local 
newspapers,”  the  more  successful 
ones  having  circulation  figures 
reaching  100,000  to  600,000  sets  of 
subscriptions.  (A  set,  in  Japanese 
newspaper  terminology,  is  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  comprising  both  morning  and 
evening  editions  or  a  combined 
morning/evening  edition  in  some 
areas.)  Some  of  the  local  newspapers 
boast  circulation  coverage  of  over 
70%  of  all  the  households  in  the  pre¬ 
fecture  (three  newspapers). 

Including  these  three  papers,  there 


are  26  local  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  above  50%  of  the 
households  in  the  prefecture  they  are 
published. 

These  local  newspapers  receive  up- 
to-the-minute  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  reports  from  the  two 
national  news  agencies  of  Kyodo  and 
Jiji,  which  have  just  as  extensive  and 
up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  any 
news  items  carried  in  the  national 
papers.  On  top  of  that,  the  locals  are 
unbeatable  as  far  as  the  news  gather¬ 
ing  capacity  and  coverage  of  the  local 
news  developments  are  concerned. 

Coming  in  between  the  national  and 
local  newspapers  are  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  third  category.  They 
are  called  the  “block  newspapers,” 
serving  wide  areas  extending  over  a 
few  or  several  prefectures. 

(Continued  on  page  48} 
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Papers  belonging  to  this  group  are 
Chunichi  Shimbun  (2.06  million 
morning  and  860,000  evening,  three 
printing  plants),  Hokkaido  Shimbun 
(1.11  million  morning  and  800,000 
evening,  four  printing  plants)  and 
Nishi-Nihon  Shimbun  (800,000 
morning  and  220,000  evening,  two 
printing  plants). 

Of  the  three,  Chunichi  also  owns 
two  other  newspapers  —  Hokuriku 
Chunichi  and  Tokyo  Shimbun  —  so 
that  it  can  be  said  that  the  company 
has  almost  reached  the  status  of  a 
national  newspaper  with  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  three  million  sets. 

The  fourth  category  comprises 
small  scale  local  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culation  ranging  between  approxi¬ 
mately  20,(X)0  and  50,000-60,0()0  sets 
a  day.  These  papers  are  full  of 
detailed  local  news  reports,  and  in 
many  cases  receive  most  enthusiastic 
support  from  the  people  living  in  the 
small  area  they  are  serving. 

As  of  1988,  the  number  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  of  the  Nihon  Shim¬ 
bun  Kyokai  (NSK  —  Japan  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  and  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion)  is  113.  Of  these,  85  are  the  so- 
called  “general  newspapers.” 

The  total  circulation  of  the  daily 
newspapers  is  70.19  million,  of  which 
about  M  million  (approximately  43 
million  morning  and  21  million  eve¬ 
ning)  are  estimated  as  being  that  of  the 
general  newspapers. 

In  Japan,  the  high  circulation  cov¬ 
erage  of  newspapers  was  achieved 
through  the  practice  for  each  house¬ 
hold  to  take  out  at  least  one  monthly 
subscription  for  a  paper,  which  is  then 
read  by  all  members  of  the  family. 
This  practice  is  supported  by  a  well 
organized  doorstep  delivery  system 
of  newspapers. 

However,  the  number  of  house¬ 
holds  subscribing  to  more  than  one 
newspaper  is  relatively  small,  so  the 
sales  competition  among  the  dailies  to 
become  the  first  newspaper  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  the  individual  families 
has  become  extremely  heated. 

Accordingly,  the  competition 
among  the  first  three  categories  — the 
nationals,  block  papers  and  local 
papers  —  to  increase  circulation  is 
very  hot,  which  is  the  main  reason  for 
the  vitality  of  the  newspapers  in 
Japan.  The  very  small  dailies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fourth  category,  usually 
keep  out  of  these  heated  sales  com¬ 
petitions.  The  diffusion  rate  of  news¬ 
papers  has  remained  unchanged  at 


about  1 .25  sets  per  household  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  now. 

The  competition  in  different  forms 
among  the  dailies  is  becoming  even 
more  fierce  with  the  development  and 
modernization  of  the  production  tech¬ 
nique. 

The  first  and  foremost  technical 
development  in  this  sense  has  been 
the  computerization  of  the  page 
make-up  processes.  Now,  even  local 
newspapers  are  introducing  this  tech¬ 
nique  in  increasing  numbers,  enabling 
them  to  print  greater  number  of  pages 
and  to  renew  their  editions  more  fre¬ 
quently.  Furthermore,  many  papers 
are  making  good  use  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  accumulated  in  their  computers 
by  launching  data  bank  services. 

Another  important  technical  inno¬ 
vation  is  the  newspapers’  newly 
acquired  capacity  to  print  multi-col¬ 
ored  pages,  has  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
of  offset  printing  machines. 

By  1988,  more  than  half  of  the  rot¬ 
ary  presses  owned  by  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  companies  had  been  replaced 
by  offset  printers.  Conversion  to 
offset  presses  has  meant  that  high 
quality  color  printing  has  become 
easier,  enabling  the  daily  newspapers 
to  use  more  and  more  color  as  sales 
tools  for  attracting  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  third  technical  improvement 
has  been  the  arrangement  to  set  up 
satellite  printing  plants  at  locations 
distant  from  the  head  office  of  the 
newspapers.  The  main  objective  of 
this  system  is  to  print  the  newspapers 
at  a  site  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
readers  so  that  freshest  possible  news 
stories  with  plenty  of  local  interest 
can  be  included  through  computer¬ 
ized  editing,  lightweight  and  easy  to 
operate  offset  presses  combined  with 
facsimile  and  computerized  commu¬ 
nication  technology  to  link  the  plants 
with  the  distant  head  office. 

Many  of  the  satellite  printing  plants 
of  the  national  dailies  have  been  set 
up  during  the  last  two  to  three  years  as 
a  means  for  meeting  the  fierce  sales 
competition. 

Thus,  the  Japanese  newspaper 
companies  have  come  to  own  almost 
excessive  printing  capacity,  and  are 
moving  into  an  era  of  even  greater 
competition. 

That  will  mean  that  the  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium  are  going  to 
be  able  to  offer  greater  spaces  for 
advertisements  with  relative  reduc¬ 
tion  in  advertising  charges,  which  can 
be  aimed  at  more  specific  targets 
thanks  to  the  greater  number  of  local 
editions  being  printed,  and  which 
have  become  more  attractive  through 
good  use  of  color. 


PART  II:  Characteristics  of  News¬ 
papers  as  Mass  Communications 

Media  and  Advertising  Vehicles 

Most  of  the  “general”  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Japan  are  published  and 
sold  to  the  readers  by  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  as  a  “set”  of  morning  and 
evening  editions. 

However,  the  evening  papers  are 
hampered  by  limitations  imposed  by 
the  shortness  of  time  available  for 
editing,  printing  and  distribution,  so 
that  in  some  far-lying  areas  it  is  not 
possible  to  deliver  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  morning  papers.  Hence, 
for  such  areas,  combined  editions 
incorporating  the  news  from  both 
evening  and  morning  papers  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed. 

The  number  of  pages  per  issue  in 
Japanese  newspapers  is  relatively 
small.  The  morning  editions  of  larger 
newspapers  have  from  28  to  32  pages, 
whereas  smaller  papers  have  about  24 
pages.  The  evening  editions  of  the 
larger  papers  have  12  to  16  pages  and 
the  smaller  ones  have  8  to  10  pages.  In 
addition,  the  larger  papers  usually 
publish  Sunday  supplements. 

However,  thanks  to  the  installment 
of  new  production  equipment  induced 
by  the  technical  development,  the 
newspaper  companies  are  inclined  to 
increase  the  pages.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  within  the  next  few  years, 
the  major  newspapers  will  enlarge 
their  morning  editions  to  28-40  pages, 
and  that  they  will  start  production  of 
pre-printed  special  issues  and  adver¬ 
tisement  sections  during  the  off  hours 
of  the  printing  presses. 

Because  of  the  dependable  and  reg¬ 
ular  door-step  delivery  system  in 
Japan,  the  “general”  newspapers  are 
read  by  all  members  of  the  household, 
giving  the  papers  very  high  per  copy 
readership  figures. 

The  average  number  of  people  con¬ 
stituting  a  household  in  Japan  is  3.042 
persons  (in  1987).  The  average  length 
of  time  used  in  reading  newspapers 
has  been  going  down  also  in  Japan 
over  the  last  30  years  due  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  television  and  diversification 
in  life  patterns. 

However,  the  figure  has  not 
changed  much  during  the  last  several 
years,  and  it  varies  between  20  min¬ 
utes  a  day  (from  a  survey  conducted 
by  NHK,  the  Japan  Broadcasting 
Corporation  in  1985)  and  39.2  minutes 
a  day  (from  a  newspaper  credibility 
survey  conducted  by  NSK  in  1987). 

As  a  result  of  diversification  in  the 
needs  for  information  of  the  readers, 
they  tend  to  become  more  selective  in 
their  reading  habits.  Hence,  the  eva¬ 
luation  as  to  whether  the  above  given 
reading  times  for  newspapers  are 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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The  masthead  of  the  Asahi's  inaugural 
edition  put  out  on  January  25, 1879 


January  25.1989 


Present  masthead 
of  the  Asahi  Shimbun 


Today  we  celebrate  the  110th  anniversary  of  the  Asahi  Shimbun. 
On  Jan.  25,  1879,  the  day  the  newspaper  printed  its  first  edition  in 
Osaka,  the  circulation  was  a  mere  2,500.  Today  the  Asahi  Shimbun  is 
one  of  Japan’s  leading  national  dailies  with  a  circulation  of  8  million 
for  the  morning  edition  and  4.8  million  for  the  evening  edition.  The 
paper  reaches  20  percent  of  all  Japanese  households. 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  has  managed  to  become  Japan’s  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  in  the  110  years  because  of  the  support  from  its 
many  readers,  who  appreciate  the  paper’s  accurate  reporting  and 
insightful  commentary.  Those  readers  are  mainly  highly  educated,  high- 
income  earners  in  managerial  posts  or  other  white-collar  jobs. 

Asahi  Shimbun  readers  represent  Japan’s  affluent  society,  the 
people  behind  the  country’s  miraculous  economic  growth.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  among  a  new  generation  of  Japanese  who  are  devoting 
an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  leading  a  comfortable  home  life  and 
pursuing  various  hobbies,  sports  and  other  leisure  activities. 

Advertisements  in  the  Asahi  Shimbun  convey  a  direct  message  to 
this  rich  market,  which  is  the  reason  international  advertisers  consider 
the  Asahi  Shimbun  the  primary  medium  for  reaching  Japan. 


v\saHi  Shimbun 

THE  FOREMOST  NEWSPAPER  IN  JAPAN 

Tokyo  104-11,  Japan 

Represented  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by  Powers  International,  Inc., 
271  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  708,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016 
Tel  :  (212)867-9580  Telefax  :  (212)557-4189 
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“too  short”  or  “long  enough”  is  not 
easy. 

Actually,  what  the  newspapers  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  provide  information 
needed  by  all  readers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  then  produce  news  pages  carry¬ 
ing  widely  divergent  news  items 
meeting  the  different  interests  of  each 
individual  reader  on  the  other  hand. 
That  kind  of  demand  and  requirement 
is  giving  impetus  to  the  moves  to 
increase  the  number  of  pages  of  the 
newspapers. 

Among  the  general  readership, 
young  people,  housewives,  residents 
in  rural  areas,  people  interested  in 
financial  and  economic  developments 
or  in  health  problems  and  medical 
science,  for  instance,  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  and  responsive  to  news  reports 
and  articles  in  newspapers  corres¬ 
ponding  to  their  particular  interests. 
As  a  result,  the  outstanding  new  trend 
among  the  newspaper  editors  in  Japan 
is  to  find  out  who  their  readers  are 
particularly  interested  in,  what  kind 
of  information,  and  then  produce 
news  pages  to  satisfy  these  diverse 
interests  of  the  readers. 

The  structural  characteristics  of  the 
newspapers  as  described  so  far,  are 
naturally  influencing  the  formats  and 
functions  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Advertisers  who  wish  to  have  the 
widest  possible  exposure  for  their 
advertisements  will  use  the  morning 
editions  of  the  national  dailies  and 
other  large  circulation  papers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  advisable 
that  advertisers  hoping  to  focus  their 
ads  on  limited,  specific  areas  should 
use  local  papers,  combined  morning/ 
evening  editions  of  the  national  dai¬ 
lies  and  some  evening  papers. 

The  so-called  “set  subscription  dis¬ 
tribution  areas”  (in  other  words, 
areas  to  which  evening  papers  too  can 
be  hand  delivered)  are  mostly  areas 
which  are  heavily  populated  and 
where  economic  activities  are  brisk. 

Furthermore,  if  an  advertiser 
wishes  to  aim  his  ads  at  specific 
smaller  targets,  he  will  consider  plac¬ 
ing  his  ads  in  local  news  pages  and  in 
some  special  pages  of  the  newspaper 
make-up  mix  or  as  pre-printed 
inserts. 

All  newspaper  companies  in  Japan 
are  now  well  organized  to  enable 
them  to  meet  such  diverse  needs  of 
the  advertisers  with  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  in 
Japan  are  classified  practically  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Western  European 


countries  and  in  North  America.  That 
is,  they  are  basically  grouped  in  the 
three  categories  of  display  ads,  classi¬ 
fied  ads  and  special  position  adver¬ 
tisements.  However,  there  is  one  dif¬ 
ference. 

In  Japan,  when  one  speaks  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  the  term  repre¬ 
sents  exclusively  the  ROP  ads,  and 
does  not  include  advertising  material 
printed  separately  and  inserted  in  the 
papers  being  distributed.  The  inserted 
advertisements  are  brought  to  the 
news  agents’  shops,  where  they  are 
inserted  by  hand  in  the  papers  about 
to  be  delivered.  Accordingly,  the 
commission  for  the  insertion  and 
delivery  of  such  advertisements 
becomes  the  income  of  the  agents 
solely. 

However,  changes  are  taking  place 
in  this  area  as  well.  Since  the  post 
office  and  direct  mail  agencies  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  delivering 
bulk  mail  and  so-called  marriage 
mails  (shared  mails),  the  newspaper 
companies  also  decided  to  start  deliv¬ 
ering  advertisements  and  merchan¬ 
dise  samples  to  all  households  in  a 
given  area  by  utilizing  the  facilities 
and  personnel  of  their  news  agent  in 
that  particular  district. 

The  relationship  existing  in  Japan 
between  newspaper  companies  and 
their  news  agents  is  very  close  and 
unique. 

In  areas  where  the  sales  competi¬ 
tion  among  newspapers  is  very 
heated,  it  is  usual  for  the  newspapers 
to  set  up  their  exclusive  agents  in  each 
of  these  districts.  These  agents  gather 
detailed  information  about  the  house¬ 
holds  in  their  district,  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  who  are  the  subscribers 
and  who  are  the  non-subscribers  of 
the  paper  they  are  selling. 

The  newspaper  companies  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  their  news  agents 
are  in  possession  of  such  information 
enabling  them  to  deliver  whatever 
goods  to  all  households  in  the  area, 
and  set  out  to  start  delivery  services 
in  competition  with  the  post  office 
and  direct  mail  agencies. 

Newspaper  companies  have  also 
started  producing  and  increasing  the 
number  of  pre-printed  ads  aimed  at 
different  districts,  targets  and  made 
separately  for  different  advertisers, 
which  are  then  provided  to  the  news 
agents  for  delivery  in  their  service 
areas.  These  moves  are  also  contrib¬ 
uting  towards  the  diversification  of 
the  advertising  activities  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

PART  III:  How  to  Make  Best  Use  of 
Japanese  Newspaper  Ads. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  advertisers  in 
foreign  countries  to  make  good  use  of 


Japanese  newspapers  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium 

Most  of  the  major  Japanese  news¬ 
papers  have  advertising  agents  in  the 
principal  European  and  American 
cities.  They  have  also  stationed  staff 
correspondents  at  important  news 
centers  around  the  world.  The  staff  of 
these  correspondent’s  offices  can 
supply  app  opriate  information  and 
advice  on  how  to  advertise  in  these 
papers. 

The  big  Japanese  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  like  Dentsu  and  Hakuhodo  also 
maintain  branch  offices  in  the  major 
cities  of  the  world.  These  advertising 
agencies  are  dealing  with  all  the  main 
mass  communication  media  in  Japan, 
and  are  prepared  to  provide  all  kinds 
of  general  information  on  the  media 
situation  in  Japan  as  well  as  compara¬ 
tive  data  on  them.  [Basic  data  on 
Japanese  daily  papers  can  be  found  in 
Section  IV  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book.] 

Faced  with  the  extraordinary 
appreciation  of  the  yen  exchange 
value,  various  campaigns  to  promote 
and  increase  import  trade  are  being 
conducted  in  Japan  now.  As  a  result, 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  adver¬ 
tisements  of  foreign  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  are  appearing  in  all  types  of 
media. 

And  as  the  Japanese  presence  on 
the  international  trade  scene  is 
expected  to  continue  growing  bigger, 
it  will  become  increasingly  important 
for  overseas  enterprises  to  use  the 
Japanese  media  as  advertising  vehi¬ 
cles  successfully.  In  particular,  the 
utilization  of  Japanese  newspaper 
advertising  must  become  the  fore¬ 
most  objective  in  the  marketing 
strategy  of  foreign  advertisers  hoping 
to  break  into  the  Japanese  mass  con¬ 
sumer  market  or  to  reach  specific 
market  areas  and  consumer  sections. 

All  of  the  major  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  belong  to  the  ABC  Association, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  actual 
figures  as  to  the  penetration  rates  of 
these  papers  on  nationwide  scale  or  in 
most  of  the  important  regions  of  the 
country. 

The  newspaper  companies  also 
have  advertising  rate  charts,  milline 
rates  and  cost  per  thousand  rate 
charts  prepared,  which  can  be  used 
for  comparing  the  cost/effectiveness 
of  the  advertising  in  the  respective 
newspapers. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  companies  have  collected  and 
compiled  various  data  for  the  purpose 
of  depicting  the  “profiles”  of  their 
readers.  Foreign  firms,  too,  can  easily 
obtain  such  data  for  designing  their 
media  advertising  strategy  for  the 
Japanese  market.  They  can  request 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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What  happens  when  our  2,809,851  subscribers 
have  a  yen  for  you. 


It's  called  Japanese  marketing  success. 

And  it  happens  with  startiing  reguiarity  for 
marketers  who  advertise  with  us. 

For  we  are  nikkei.  The  Mihon  Keizai  Shimbun. 
The  ieading  business  newspaper  in  Japan. 

With  a  paid  circuiation  of  2,809,851  every 
morning.  And  1,555,321  every  evening. 

An  audience  that  inciudes  over  98%  of  Japan's 
corporate  presidents.  And  over  95%  of  Japan's 
middie  managers. 

The  simpie  truth  is,  no  other  publication 
reaches  as  many  top  and  middie  managers  in 
Japanese  business. 

Or  as  much  money.  For  our  subscribers  have 
average  annuai  incomes  more  than  20%  higher 


than  the  next  best  newspaper  in  Japan. 

Unmatched  influence.  Unmatched  income. 

Which  is  why,  if  you  want  to  reach  the  decision 
makers  of  Japanese  business,  in  an  editoriai 
environment  of  unequaled  credibility,  there's 
just  one  thing  to  do. 

Advertise  in  Dikkei.  When  you  have  a  yen  for 
success. 

For  more  Information  contact  Dow  Jones 
International  Marketing  Services.  In  Hew  York: 
Joan  Barry— 212-808-6615;  Haney  Qolllnger— 
212-808-6614;  In  Los  Angeles: 

Oalen  Knox— 213-658-3758. 

The  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun 

HEW  YORK:  212-512-3600  LOS  AMQELES:  213-955-7470 
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Japanese 
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such  data  from  the  ABC  Association, 
newspaper  companies  themselves 
and  advertising  agencies,  and  have 
them  sent  to  them. 

As  Japan  has  several  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations,  such  as  Prevention  of 
Improper  Giveaways  and  Excessive 
Claims  (on  the  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise)  Law,  to  control  improper  adver¬ 
tising,  the  advertisers  should  take 
heed  of  them. 

For  instance,  offering  of  expensive 
giveaways  (gifts)  above  certain  pro¬ 
scribed  degrees  in  making  the  sales, 
double  pricing  of  the  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  impression  of 
large  discounts,  claims  on  efficacy  of 
medicine  and  drugs,  etc.,  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertisements 
on  real  estate  and  financial  deals  are 
required  to  include  certain  informa¬ 
tion  related  to  the  sales  and  deals  to  be 
made.  The  newspaper  companies  are 
well  versed  in  these  matters,  and  are 
able  to  give  appropriate  advice  to  for¬ 
eign  advertisers  unfamiliar  with  such 
rules  and  prohibitions. 

The  Japanese  newspaper  world  is 
hoping  and  expecting  that  overseas 
corporate  advertisers  might  make 
good  use  of  the  Japanese  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium,  and 
thereby  invigorate  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  industry  and  contribute  in 
developing  new  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  in  Japan. 

The  comparative  ads  and  coupon 
ads  are  not  used  widely  in  Japan.  The 
main  reason  why  such  advertise¬ 
ments  are  not  popular  in  Japan  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  both  advertis¬ 
ers  and  the  media  to  regard  them  as 
being  instrumental  in  aggravating 
harmful  and  excessive  competitions. 

However,  there  are  well-consid¬ 
ered  opinions  that  such  restraints  are 
actually  diminishing  the  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  advertising,  and,  in 
fact,  some  moves  are  being  made  to 
have  such  restrictions  removed.  Even 
the  administrative  authorities  are 
beginning  to  incline  towards  permit¬ 
ting  the  usage  of  such  advertising 
technique. 

At  this  time  when  the  Japanese  are 
pondering  this  question,  requests 
made  by  foreign  advertisers  with 
ample  experience  in  using  coupon  ads 
to  remove  the  existing  restrictions  on 
such  advertising  in  Japan  should  be 
most  persuasive  in  making  the 
authorities  change  their  attitudes.  We 
also  think  that  when  such  advertising 
becomes  possible  in  Japan,  it  should 


be  the  foreign  advertisers  who  can 
demonstrate  best  how  effectively 
such  advertising  can  be  used. 

If  the  highly  developed  production 
technology  of  the  printed  media  is 
combined  with  the  unique  doorstep 
delivery  system  existing  in  Japan,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  produce 
attractive  advertising  inserts  for  the 
so-called  total  market  coverage,  or 
100%  coverage  of  all  households  in  a 
given  area,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  subscribers. 

However,  even  in  bringing  such  a 
total  market  coverage  into  realiza¬ 
tion,  the  Japanese  newspapers  may 
have  to  have  examples  shown  by 
experienced  foreign  advertisers  ini¬ 
tially. 

The  Japanese  advertisers  are  so 
used  to  the  balanced  situation  in  the 
domestic  advertising  market,  which 
they  already  control  so  effectively, 
they  tend  to  be  rather  conservative 
and  not  willing  to  experiment  with 
new  and  adventurous  approaches  to 
advertising. 

How  could  such  total  market  cov¬ 
erage  be  achieved  in  Japan?  The 
newspaper  agents  could  deliver  sam¬ 
ples  of  merchandise  advertised 
through  such  total  advertising  flyers 
to  all  households  in  their  territory.  Or, 
readers  of  newspapers  could  be 
invited  to  exchange  the  coupons 
printed  in  the  paper  they  read  with 
samples  of  the  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised  at  the  newspaper  agents'  shops. 

Most  aggressive  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  could  be  deployed  through  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  the  functions 
of  the  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
medium  and  the  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  themselves.  With  the  emergence 
of  the  new  media,  the  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  world  is  also  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  developing  new  possibi- 
lites  for  newspaper  advertising 
methods,  and  their  chances  lie  in 
bravely  attempting  such  new  experi¬ 
ments. 

PART  IV:  Social  and  Economic 
Roles  Played  by  Newspaper 
Advertising 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  II  in 
which  Japan  was  defeated,  the  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  were  kept 
under  strong  governmental  control. 
Among  such  controls  were:  the 
Newspaper  Law  and  Publications 
Law  enacted  in  the  Meiji  Era  in  the 
19th  century  when  Japan  was  opened 
up  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  various 
mass  media  control  regulations 
brought  into  force  in  the  1930s 
together  with  the  strengthening  of  the 
militaristic  tendencies;  and,  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Public  Order  Act  and 


th?  Dangerous  Thoughts  Criminals 
.  jtection  and  Surveyance  Law. 

These  laws  and  regulations  were 
used  in  keeping  the  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  under  strict  government  con¬ 
trol  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of 
a  company  and  to  the  business,  edito¬ 
rial  and  all  other  activities  of  the 
newspapers. 

With  Japan’s  surrender  in  August, 
1945,  the  General  Headquarters  of  the 
Allied  Powers  in  Japan  began  imple¬ 
menting  the  objective  set  forth  in  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  to  “democratize 
Japan”  and  took  steps  to  remove  all 
the  above  mentioned  restrictions  and 
controls  on  the  press  by  issuing  direc¬ 
tives  such  as  Separation  of  the  Press 
from  the  Government  (issued  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1945)  and  Removal  of  All 
Restrictions  on  Newspapers,  Moving 
Films  and  Communications  (Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1945). 

Ever  since,  Japan  has  had  no  rules 
or  laws,  either  in  form  or  substance, 
restricting  establishment  of  newspa¬ 
per  companies,  publication  of  news¬ 
papers  and  freedom  of  expression  or 
editorial  activities  of  individual  jour¬ 
nalists.  Anybody  in  Japan  is  free  to 
set  up  a  newspaper  company  and  start 
publishing. 

More  specifically.  Article  21  of  the 
New  Constitution  of  Japan  adopted 
after  WWII  assures  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  publi¬ 
cations  similar  to  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Whereas,  among  the  different 
means  of  mass  communication, 
broadcasting  is  subject  to  the  rulings 
of  Broadcast  Law  and  the  Air  Waves 
Law,  and  has  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Post 
and  Telecommunications,  the  news¬ 
paper  companies  do  not  even  have  a 
government  department  supervising 
its  activities. 

The  newspaper  companies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  completely  free  of  all 
legal  actions.  When  reports  in  news¬ 
papers  infringe  upon  rulings  on  defa¬ 
mation  of  character  or  invasion  of 
privacy,  the  newspapers  can  be  pro¬ 
secuted  both  under  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Laws. 

Publication  of  obscene  matter  is 
perhaps  prosecuted  more  strictly 
under  the  Criminal  Law  in  Japan  com¬ 
pared  to  some  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  Being  under  such  a 
legal  environment,  the  newspapers  in 
Japan  are  subjected  more  strongly 
under  restrictions  based  on  so-called 
“social  norms  of  good  behavior” 
rather  than  under  legal  restrictions 
applied  by  the  authorities. 

The  Japanese  newspapers  are  thus 
enjoying  greater  freedom  of  speech 
than  what  existed  ever  before  in  their 
history,  and  are  determined  to  fulfill 
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their  social  responsibilities  by  using 
this  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  their 
readers  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  by 
engaging  in  reporting  activities  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  to 
develop  democracy,  acting  always  in 
conformity  with  the  credo  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  And,  it  can  be  said  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  most  of  the  newspapers  in 
Japan  understand  and  are  discharging 
the  above  stated  missions,  and  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
good  relationship  based  on  trust  and 
confidence  with  their  readers. 

Under  this  relationship  of  trust,  the 
Japanese  newspapers  consider  that 
protection  of  the  anonymity  of  news 
sources  is  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  involved  in  news  gathering 
and  reporting  that  they  must  honor. 

The  Japanese  newspapers,  like  the 
papers  in  other  countries,  have  gone 
through  experiences  of  refusing  to 
divulge  news  sources  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  to  have  fought  in  law  courts  with 
official  authorities  for  that  sake. 

(In  1949,  Asahi  Shimbun  fought 
such  a  case  in  courts  to  protect  its 
reporter  Ishii’s  right  to  keep  secret  his 
source  of  information,  and  in  1980, 
Hokkaido  Shimbun  won.) 

The  decisions  of  the  law  courts  in 
such  cases  are  gradually  being 
reflected  on  the  attitude  of  the 
authorities  towards  the  press  free¬ 
dom.  However,  side  by  side  with  the 
growth  of  sophistication  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  masses,  the  influential  power  of 
the  newspapers,  as  a  medium  of  mass 
communications,  has  become  ever 
greater,  so  that  the  authorities  are, 
under  such  circumstances  strength¬ 
ening  their  efforts  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  newspapers  and  their 
news  sources. 

This  question  is  hanging  in  a  deli¬ 
cate  balance  at  all  times,  and  some 
dubious  attempts  to  use  the  mass 
media  for  manipulating  the  public 
opinion  have  become  noticeable. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
newspapers  are  obliged  to  go  on  pay¬ 
ing  equal  amounts  of  attention  to  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  news 
sources  and  meeting  public  require¬ 
ment  for  free  access  to  information. 

The  newspapers  in  Japan  have  been 
making  an  effective  use  of  the  power 
embodied  in  the  principle  of  free 
speech  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  and  their  readers. 

The  fact  that  the  papers  are  doing 
so  can  also  be  seen  from  the  results 
obtained  in  the  biennial  Newspaper 
Credibility  Poll  conducted  by  Nihon 
Shimbun  Kyokai  since  1977. 

These  polls  have  proven  that  the 
general  public  has  always  depended 
on  newspapers  more  than  on  any 
other  media  as  sources  of  information 


on  daily  affairs. . 

The  Japanese  newspaper  world  has 
recently  launched,  in  cooperation 
with  educationalists,  the  Newspaper 
in  Education  movement.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  efforts,  combined  with  the 
high  degree  of  literacy  prevailing  in 
the  country,  will  continue  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  newspapers  as  the 
most  important  medium  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  of  the  nation. 

The  stable  relationship  of  trust 
existing  between  the  newspapers  and 
their  readers  and  the  general  public  is 
also  reflected  on  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  roles  being  played  by  newspa¬ 
per  advertisements. 

The  Newspaper  Credibility  Poll 
mentioned  earlier  also  shows  that 
newspapers  lag  behind  television  in 
only  one  of  the  attributes  —  in  being 
conspicuous  —  of  the  many  attrib¬ 
utes  of  mass  media,  whereas  in  all  of 
the  other  attributes  —  such  as  credi¬ 
bility,  persuasive  power,  detailed 
reporting,  usefulness,  etc.  —  they 
lead  all  other  media. 

In  a  comparison  of  total  advertising 
outlay,  Japan  is  second  only  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  newspapers  in 
Japan  have  constantly  earned  25%  of 
that  total  in  the  country.  Compared  to 
the  30%  slice  of  the  advertising 
expenses  pie  the  television  industry  is 


getting,  the  share  of  the  newspapers  is 
slightly  smaller. 

However,  if  one  takes  into  account 
the  insert  ads  and  the  flyers,  the  cost 
for  which  is  not  included  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  expenses  in  Japan,  the  position 
of  newspapers  as  the  foremost  adver¬ 
tising  medium  of  the  country  is  indis¬ 
putably  and  firmly  established. 

Newsday  expands 
Online  system 

Newsday,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  has 
expanded  Newsday  Online,  its  inter¬ 
active  online  service  for  readers. 

The  expansion  accommodates 
multiple  callers  on  a  more  advanced, 
user-friendly  system  than  the  old  one- 
line  configuration. 

Callers  equipped  with  a  personal 
computer  and  modem  can  dial  526/ 
454-6959  to  read  news,  sports,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  business  updates,  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns,  and  can  join  elec¬ 
tronic  forums  for  discussion  of  events 
covered  by  Newday.  Subscription 
orders  and  news  tips  are  also  taken  on 
the  service. 

Recent  offerings  from  the  service’s 
on-line  library  have  included  pres¬ 
idential  candidate  profiles  and  listings 
for  televised  Olympic  events. 


Publishers  &  Circulators 

We  are  currently  distributing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
publications  each  week  to  homes  and  offices  throughout 
Manhattan. 

We  put  your  “time  sensitive  printed  material”  on  the  desk 
of  your  subscribers  each  morning  by  7:00  A.M. 

Are  you  tired  of  the  Post  Office’s  slow  service,  restrictive 
federal  regulations  and  unresponsive  attitude?  Then  — 
TRY  MITCHELL’S. 

We  hand-carry  each  copy  and  provide  a  truly  world  class 
service  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  demanding  markets. 

Mitchell’s 

The  World’s  Finest  Newspaper  Delivery  Service 
P.O.  Box  4040,  New  York,  NY  10163 


Contact  Roy  Newman  at: 
212-594-6426 
or 

516-736-0602 
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Fingerprinting  journalists 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Oklahoma  governor  help 
quash  proposal  to  fingerprint  that  state’s  racing  writers 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

An  Oklahoma  Horse  Racing  Com¬ 
mission  proposal  to  conduct  criminal 
background  checks  and  fingerprint 
horse  racing  writers  has  died  a  quiet 
death. 

The  official  licensing  idea  was 
killed  by  strong  opposition  from 
newspapers,  the  state  chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
and  Oklahoma’s  governor. 

“Rules  that  regulate  the  news 
media  would  not  find  favor  in  this 
office  because  of  the  long  history  of 
court  decisions  disapproving  such 
regulation,”  Gov.  Henry  Bellmon 
wrote  the  commission. 

Recently,  the  commission  said  it 
was  deferring  any  action  affecting  the 
racetrack  press  until  at  least  next  sea- 


Access  to  the  paddock  areas  of  the 
track  has  been  the  primary  one. 

So  far,  racing  commissioners  have 
insisted  that  reporters  can  go  into  the 
paddock  areas  only  if  accompanied 
by  a  track  official. 

In  September,  however,  the  com¬ 
mission  came  up  with  a  way  reporters 
could  visit  the  paddock  unescorted: 
Submit  to  fingerprinting  and  criminal 
background  checks. 

The  proposal  followed  a  minor 
furor  over  Bob  Forrest,  a  self-syndi¬ 
cated  handicapper  who  sells  material 
to  a  number  of  papers,  including  the 
Tulsa  World. 

Early  in  1988,  when  Forrest  was 
official  handicapper  for  the  Louisiana 
Downs  as  well  as  for  a  number  of 
regional  papers,  he  was  implicated  in 
an  alleged  bookmaking  scheme  that 
revolved  around  information  appar¬ 


“Rules  that  regulate  the  news  media  would  not  find 
favor  in  this  office  because  of  the  long  history  of 
court  decisions  disapproving  such  regulation,”  Gov. 
Henry  Bellmon  wrote  the  commission. 


SPJ  state  president  Paul  English 
says  that  amounts  only  to  “face-sav¬ 
ing.” 

“Licensing  is  dead,”  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  reporter  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

For  a  while,  however,  the  state 
racing  commission  was  a  regular  font 
of  anti-press  proposals,  English  said. 

In  addition  to  the  background 
checks  and  fingerprinting  ideas,  he 
said,  the  commission  last  September 
discussed  a  proposal  to  allow  eaves¬ 
dropping  upon  telephone  conversa¬ 
tions  from  track  press  boxes. 

Legal  pari-mutual  horse  racing  is 
still  relatively  new  in  Oklahoma,  hav¬ 
ing  been  approved  by  voters  only  in 
1982. 

In  fact,  the  state’s  biggest  —  and 
just  its  second  —  track.  Remington 
Park,  opened  in  only  1988. 

In  this  relatively  new  relationship 
between  Oklahoma  racing  officials 
and  track  reporters,  there  have  been 
some  rough  spots. 


ently  sent  illegally  from  the  track  to 
bookmakers  over  a  phone  that  For¬ 
rest  controlled,  according  to  pub¬ 
lished  reports. 

An  Arkansas  couple  who  allegedly 
received  this  information  were 
charged,  but  the  charges  were  dis¬ 
missed  last  summer.  Forrest  was 
never  charged  with  any  wrongdoing. 

However,  when  he  decided  to 
handicap  races  at  Remington  Park, 
the  Oklahoma  commissioners  denied 
him  permission  to  visit  the  paddock 
areas  unescorted. 

The  Forrest  case  became  a  ration¬ 
ale  for  licensing  reporters,  SPJ’s 
English  said. 

“They  kind  of  used  this  as  a  way  to 
say  [that]  publishers  don’t  check  the 
background  of  the  people  they  hire,” 
he  said. 

However,  the  commissioners  soon 
found  that  at  least  one  powerful  Okla¬ 
homan  didn’t  buy  that  argument:  the 
governor. 

“No  license  has  ever  been  required 


of  domestic  news  reporters,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  of  any  peacetime 
situation  in  which  the  government’s 
interest  in  licensing  could  overcome 
the  people’s  right  to  a  free  and  unfet¬ 
tered  press,”  Gov.  Bellmon  wrote. 

“Reporters  cannot  be  required  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  state  to 
gain  .  .  .  access”  as  to  areas  in  such 
private  operations  as  race  tracks,  he 
said. 

The  track  owners,  a  company  con¬ 
trolled  by  Ohio  builder  Ed  DeBartolo, 
told  the  commission  they  were  not 
interested  in  state  licensing  of  report¬ 
ers  and  had  no  special  credentialing 
for  the  paddock  area  at  any  of  their 
other  tracks,  SPJ’s  English  said. 

Supporting  the  governor,  English 
noted,  was  Bellmon’s  legal  aide 
Andrew  Tevington  —  a  former  Daily 
Oklahoman  reporter. 

New  AN  PA  booklet 
looks  at  VIS 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  published 
a  booklet  on  how  newspapers  can  use 
telephone  voice  information  services 
(VIS)  to  improve  customer  service 
and  open  new  markets  by  providing 
information  to  their  communities. 

The  booklet  was  produced  by  the 
ANPA  Telecommunications  Sub¬ 
committee  and  summarizes  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  group  of  20  executives  from 
newspapers  and  related  fields  who 
met  last  year  to  discuss  how  newspa¬ 
pers  can  take  advantage  of  the  new 
technology. 

The  report  is  the  second  in  an 
ANPA  series  entitled  Strategic  Tools 
for  the  Nineties. 

The  booklet  discusses  the  various 
kinds  of  VIS  systems  currently  avail¬ 
able  and  gives  examples  of  how  they 
are  being  used  by  newspapers  for 
internal  communications,  taking  mes¬ 
sages  from  customers,  selling  tools  — 
particularly  in  the  area  of 
subscriptions  —  and  audio  informa¬ 
tion  providers  to  the  public. 

ANPA  is  not  charging  members  for 
the  first  copy,  and  additional  copies 
to  members  cost  $5  each.  Non-mem¬ 
bers  pay  $25  per  copy. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Stewart  was  source 
for  Woodward  book 

Bob  Woodward  says  the  late  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart 
was  the  confidential  source  for  his 
best-selling  insider’s  look  at  the  high 
court,  The  Brethren. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  Playboy  magazine, 
the  Washington  Post  editor  said  he 
was  willing  to  identify  Stewart 
because  the  former  justice  is  dead. 
Stewart  died  in  1985  at  the  age  of  70. 

“I’m  revealing  his  name  now,  for 
the  first  time,  because  it’s  worth 
showing  that  there  really  are  sources, 
people  do  talk,”  Woodward  said. 

“It’s  not  some  reporter’s  imagina¬ 
tion  or  some  letter  that  comes  in  the 
mail  with  no  address,  typed  on  a  stan¬ 
dard  typewriter,”  he  said.  “You  have 
relationships,  you  nurture  them  and 
they  pay  off.” 

Woodward  said  he  met  Stewart  at  a 
party  in  the  spring  of  1977.  The  Breth¬ 
ren  was  published  in  1979. 

Although  Woodward  was  willing  to 
identify  his  main  source  for  The  Bre¬ 
thren,  which  he  wrote  with  reporter 
Scott  Armstrong,  he  told  Playboy  he 
was  not  ready  to  identify  “Deep 
Throat.” 

“Deep  Throat”  was  the  key  infor¬ 
mer  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein 
used  for  their  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
articles  for  the  Post  that  uncovered 
the  1972  Watergate  scandal  and  for 
their  subsequent  best-selling  book. 
All  the  President’s  Men. 

“As  you  know.  I’m  not  going  to 
discuss  the  identity  of  Deep  Throat  or 
any  other  of  my  confidential  sources 
who  are  still  alive,”  Woodward  said. 

—  AP 

Newspapers  lose 
skirmish  to 
third-ciass  mailers 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission,  rul¬ 
ing  against  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  has  allowed 
mail  advertisers  to  continue  sending 
individually  addressed  post  cards 
alongside  their  separate  saturation 
mailings. 

Currently,  third-class  mailers 
include  recipients’  addresses  not  on 
ad  flyers  themselves  but  on  separate 
post  cards,  a  technique  designed  to  be 
efficient  by  allowing  mail  carriers  to 
bundle  only  the  cards  in  sequence 
while  giving  ads  to  everybody. 

ANPA  had  argued  that  because 


detached  labels  were  handled  sepa¬ 
rately,  they  should  be  considered  — 
and  charged  —  separately. 

Postal  Rate  commissioners,  how¬ 
ever,  said  evidence  on  Postal  Service 
costs  convinced  them  that  detached 
address  labeling  (DAL)  “produces 
net  efficiencies  —  and  thus  savings” 
that  benefit  the  Post  office  and  mail¬ 
ers.  They  said  physical  separateness 
“is  the  very  characteristic  that  links 
the  labels  functionally  and  operation¬ 
ally  to  the  flats  and  produces  postal 
operation  efficiencies  and  cost  sav¬ 
ings.” 

Commissioners  said,  “We  find 
extensive  record  evidence  that  the 
DAL  procedure  has  been  designed 
and  administered  to  achieve  the 
intended  purpose  and  that  this 
administrative  framework  lends  fur¬ 
ther  support  to  continued  acceptance 
of  the  concept  that  the  detached  label 
and  flat  are  two  elements  of  a  single 
mail  service.” 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  called 
for  more  study  before  drawing 
broader  conclusions  on  detached 
labels  and  the  physical  characteristics 
of  mail. 


Rate  hike 

The  Seattle  Times  Co. ,  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  Times  and  representing 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
increased  daily  rates  for  both  newspa¬ 
pers  “inside”  King,  Snohomish, 
Pierce  and  Kitsap  counties  from  250 
to  350. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  combined  rate  of  $1.25  for  those 
areas,  nor  for  the  daily  (Times  and  P- 
I)  or  Sunday  (combined)  rates  “out¬ 
side”  King,  Snohomish,  Pierce  and 
Kitsap  counties  of  500  and  $1.50, 
respectively. 


More  workshops 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  increased  the  number  of 
its  nonsubscriber  product  and  deliv¬ 
ery  workshops  from  15  to  20  in  1989. 

The  half-day  workshops  are 
designed  to  help  member  newspapers 
improve  total  market  coverage  pro¬ 
grams  through  establishing  and 
upgrading  nonsubscriber  publications 
and  delivery  systems. 


Robert  Conrad  for  America's  National  Forests 


The  National  Forests,  our  Forever 
Forests,  are  for  everyone.  If  you’re 
an  outdoors  person,  you  can  go 
Whitewater  rafting,  mountain  climb¬ 
ing,  backpacking  or  hiking.  But  if 
you’re  the  easy  goii^  sort,  you  can 
eat  a  picnic  lunch,  relax,  aiid  pc 
lean  back  against  a  tree.  v 


To  find  out  more  about  the  National 
Forests  and  all  the  benefits  they 
provide,  write:  FORESTS  FOR  US, 
Box  2000,  Washir^on,  DC  20013. 


ri  Then  come,  see  and  enjoy  the 

FORESTS  FOR  miracle  of  America’s  renewable 
V  TA  forests  for  yourself. 
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The  newsprint  outlook 

U.S.  and  Canadian  firms  wiii  increase  capacity  in  1989 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

“All  in  all,  1988  will  go  into  the 
books  as  a  banner  year  for  the  U.S. 
paper  industry,”  said  American 
Paper  Institute  president  and  CEO 
Red  Cavaney,  setting  the  tone  for 
API’s  presentation  of  its  annual 
industry  capacity  survey. 

He  noted  that  productivity  gains 
“outpaced  wage  increases  for  the 
third  straight  year,”  with  declining 
unit  labor  costs  throughout  those 
years. 

It  positions  the  U.S.  paper  indus¬ 
try,  in  his  view,  “as  an  even  stronger 
world-class  competitor.” 

Gains  from  productivity  increases 
were  largely  attributed  to  a  high  rein¬ 
vestment  rate  in  new  plants  and 
equipment. 

The  survey  reported  that  the 
capacity  growth  financed  by  those 
“record  capital  outlays”  will  allow 
primary  paper  and  paperboard  output 
to  increase  by  3.3%  annually,  poten¬ 
tially  exceeding  88.5  million  short 
tons  annually  by  1991. 

Economic  and  financial  services 
vice  president  Richard  E.  Storat 
noted  that  “U.S.  producers  have  indi¬ 
cated  plans  in  this  year’s  survey  to 
add  sufficient  capacity  over  the  next 
three  years  to  maintain  [their]  31% 
share  of  world  capacity.” 

He  said  studies  show  paper  produc¬ 
tion  tends  to  lead  economic  growth 
early  in  business  cycles  and  match  or 
lag  that  growth  nearer  the  end  of 
cycles.  But  he  added  that  “we  are  not 
in  a  typical  business  cycle  right  now. 
Who  back  in  1982  would  have  pre¬ 
dicted  six,  seven  years  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  economic  growth?” 

Storat  would  not  correlate  greater 
growth  in  that  expansion  with  a 
greater  risk  of  overcapacity.  “Over 
the  long  term,”  he  said, 
“demand  ...  is  driven  by  overall 
economic  growth.” 

Storat  added  that  “Over  the  longer 
term,  U.S.  producers  have  made  and 
would  expect  to  continue  to  make 
investment  necessary  to  meet  those 
demands,”  and  that  “over  longer 
periods  of  time,  demand  grows  pretty 
stably.” 

In  any  event,  he  maintained  that 
opportunities  exist  while  any  project 
is  under  way  “to  adjust  the  overall 


pace  and  planning  ...  to  reflect  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.” 

Dollar  sales  were  reported  up  13%. 
U.S.  producers  reportedly  were 
served  by  “well-received”  exports  in 
a  global  economic  situation  [at  least 
with  respect  to  paper]  that  seemed  to 
correspond  to  robust  U.S.  consump¬ 
tion. 

He  emphasized  that  the  survey  is 
not  intended  as  a  forecast.  Projec¬ 
tions  for  1989-91  were  based  on  the 
industry  operating  at  capacity,  and  all 
projects  included  are  firm  commit¬ 
ments. 

In  this  context,  U.S.  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  reportedly  will  boost  capacity 
by  a  million  short  tons  in  the  next 
three  years,  reaching  7.1  million  tons 
in  1991  (5.2%  average  annual  growth, 
or  half  the  growth  of  the  preceding  10 
years,  when  annual  growth  averaged 
4.1%).  In  1988,  they  added  110,000 
tons,  raising  capacity  to  6,116,000 
tons. 


two  slot  with  almost  1.6  million  tons. 
New  mills  scheduled  to  start  up  this 
year  in  Mississippi  and  next  year  in 
Alabama  will  eventually  account  for  a 
combined  annual  capacity  of  470,000 
tons. 

The  South  Atlantic  region  will  pick 
up  230,000  tons  from  a  Georgia  recy¬ 
cling  facility’s  expansion  expected  to 
start  up  this  year. 

The  report  shows  that  1987-1991 
newsprint  production  accounts  for  a 
fairly  constant  4.1%  of  fiber  con¬ 
sumption,  but  “recyclable  p«per  has 
been  the  most  rapidly  increasing  fiber 
source  during  the  recent  years,”  said 
Storat. 

While  wood  pulp  production  is 
expected  to  grow  at  only  half  the  rate 
of  U.S.  newsprint  production, 
recycled  furnish  is  expected  to  supply 
the  remaining  necessary  raw  mate¬ 
rial. 

According  to  API’s  survey,  recy- 
I  clable  paper  consumed  in  newsprint 


Enactment  of  state  solid-waste  recycling  laws  is 
pushing  recycled  newsprint  supply  ahead  of 
processing  capacity. 


Growth  in  Canadian  capacity  will 
exceed  that  in  the  U.S.  by  58%. 
According  to  API,  “combined  North 
American  capacity  will  near  20  mil¬ 
lion  tons  annually  by  1991”  and  go 
even  higher  if  additional  projects 
under  consideration  are  authorized. 

“Although  expansions  are  planned 
in  all  regions  of  the  country,”  said 
Storat,  “58%  of  [U.S. ]  capacity  addi¬ 
tions  over  the  1987-1991  period  are 
slated  for  the  South  and  South  Central 
regions.” 

Capacity  gains  for  newsprint  follow 
the  same  general  industry  pattern, 
although  Western  states  will  continue 
to  show  the  greatest  capacity  (a  new 
Washington  state  mill  to  start  up  this 
year  will  add  195,(X)0  tons).  But  the 
West  South  Central,  which  had  the 
second  highest  capacity  in  1987,  is 
projected  to  show  the  least  of  all 
regions  in  1991. 

Capacity  will  shift  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  by  that  time,  with  the  East 
South  Central  taking  over  the  number 


manufacture  will  rise  from  a  1987 
level  of  1.386  million  tons  to  1.725 
million  tons  in  1991 .  For  papermaking 
in  general,  API  reported  “consump¬ 
tion  of  recyclable  paper,  as  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  total  fibers,  will  increase  its 
share  from  24.4%  in  1987  to  25.6%  in 
1991. 

Enactment  of  state  solid-waste 
recycling  laws  is  pushing  recycled 
newsprint  supply  ahead  of  processing 
capacity.  The  squeeze  felt  by  landfill 
operators  is  shifting  to  recycling  oper¬ 
ators.  It  has  depressed  the  price  for 
the  recycled  furnish. 

Rhode  Island’s  mandatory  recy¬ 
cling  has  led  over  the  last  ye?.’.r  to  an 
oversupply  of  recyclable  newsprint. 
Similar  reports  come  from  other 
states.  An  executive  at  a  Pawtucket, 
R. I. -based  recycling  firm  said  he  now 
can  unload  newspapers  only  over¬ 
seas,  according  to  an  Associated 
Press  report. 

“If  the  export  market  dries  up,” 
said  Berger  &  Co.  partner  Charles 
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Sinel,  “we  won’t  be  able  to  give  this 
stuff  away.” 

Sinel  said  that  while  mills  had  paid 
$50  per  ton,  they  now  pay  communi¬ 
ties  $10  per  ton,  a  price  he  said  he 
cannot  afford. 

Shim  Silverstein  said  a  steep  drop 
in  prices  for  newspapers  forced  his 
United  Paper  Stock  Co.  to  charge  to 
make  a  profit.  Also  based  in  Paw¬ 
tucket,  United  Paper  charges  $20-25 
per  ton  and  takes  no  new  customers 
(longtime  customers  still  get  $10  per 
ton).  It,  too,  is  an  exporter  of  recycla¬ 
ble  newsprint. 

In  other  news,  shipments  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  totaling  830,000 
metric  tons  in  September  reportedly 
reflect  a  2.6%  decrease  compared 
with  1987  figures. 

According  to  the  December  Pulp  & 
Paper,  Kruger  Inc.  will  receive  Cana¬ 
dian  government  financial  assistance 
in  a  planned  conversion  from  news¬ 
print  to  supercalendered  papers  at  a 
Newfoundland  mill. 

North  American  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  for  November  1988  exceeded  the 
November  1987  level  by  2.8%,  as  did 
1988  production  through  November 
compared  with  the  same  11  months 
the  year  before.  Shipments  for 
November  were  up  4.9%  over  the 
figure  for  a  year  earlier,  and  year-to- 
date  shipments  rose  1.6%  over  1987. 

U.S.  consumption  for  November 
declined  by  2.1%  compared  with  the 
same  month  in  1987,  both  for  daily 
newspapers  and  for  all  users. 
Publishers’  stocks  for  newsprint  were 
2.8%  higher  than  the  previous 
November. 

Kodak  promotes 
sales  executives 

Eastman  Kodak’s  new  national 
sales  manager  for  its  Professional 
Photography  Division  is  Douglas  R. 
Smith,  who  joined  Kodak  40  years  ago 
as  a  film  processing  technician. 

Smith  most  recently  occupied  the 
position  of  Western  regional  sales 
manager. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  announced  the 
appointment  of  W.  Edwin  Deal  as 
I^ofessional  Photography  Div.  West¬ 
ern  regional  sales  manager,  replacing 
Smith.  Deal  joined  Kodak  as  a  techni¬ 
cal  sales  representative  in  1%7  and 
most  recently  served  as  markets 
development  director  for  the  division. 

In  the  same  division,  Kodak  also 
appointed  Richard  A.  Cranshaw  as 
marketing  operations  director,  with 
responsibility  for  markets  develop¬ 
ment  and  planning.  Cranshaw  had 
been  market  planning  director  of  the 
division. 


Newsprint  firm 
names  executives 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products 
Ltd.  chairman  and  president  Cecil  S. 
Flenniken  announced  the  following 
appointments; 

Robert  Chambers  has  been  named 
an  executive  vice  president,  with 
responsibility  for  all  primary  and 
woodlands  operation  in  Ontario  and 
in  the  West.  A  second  executive  vice 
president,  Arild  Nielssen,  assumes 
the  same  responsibilities  for  Quebec 


and  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  for 
CPFP  Research  Ltd.  Paul  Gagne 
becomes  executive  vice  president  for 
finance,  accounting  and  logistics.  J. 
Hugh  Whalen  becomes  executive 
vice  president,  continuing  his  respon¬ 
sibility  for  (TPFP’s  marketing  of 
newsprint  and  other  products. 

Other  promotions  included  Nor¬ 
man  Lord  to  vice  president  in  charge 
of  offshore  sales  of  newsprint  and 
other  products,  and  Warren  Wood- 
worth  to  vice  president  in  charge  of 
specialty  sales  activity  throughout 
North  America. 


As  Information  Systems 
Manager  for  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Newspapers,  which  include  The 
Outlook,  Daky  Breeze,  and 
News-Pilot,  Roland  West  places 
a  high  priority  on  service. 

the  big  names  on  SII’s 
client  list,  we  wondered  if  we’d 
get  the  service  and  support  we 
needed  to  meet  six  deadlines  a 
day,”  West  says. 

The  answer?  “Onr  Sn 
System/55*  with  Tandem*  fault 
tolerance  has  been  on-line  for 
two  years  with  no  problems. 
We’re  very  happy  with  SO.  The 
system  has  lived  up  to  our 


expectations.  And  so  has  the 
service.” 

If  service  is  a  real  issue  in 
your  organization,  phone  us 
today  and  start  receiving 
regular  updates.  Thanks  to 
solid  answers  from  SII,  your 
outlook  has  never  been  better. 


System 
ty]  Integral 


Ml  Integrators,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  13626,  Sacramento,  CA  95853 
(916)  929-9481 


Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers." 

^System  Integrators,  Inc.  and  Systein/55  are  registered  trademarks  of  System  Integrators,  Inc. 

“Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers.”  is  a  trademark  of  System  Integretors,  Inc. 

Tandem  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.  O  1989  System  Integrators,  Inc. 
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New  hardwood  pulp  processing 

Has  possible  future  application  to  newsprint  production 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Nonchlorinating  pulp  processing 
with  possible  future  application  to 
newsprint  production  is  moving  into 
pilot  production  after  several  years  of 
experimentation. 

In  1982,  Repap  Enterprises  Corp. 
bought  patents  to  the  technology  from 
Biological  Energy  Corp.,  a  General 
Electric  Ventures  division,  which 
reportedly  developed  the  process  for 
reasons  other  than  paper  manufac¬ 
turing. 

The  process  has  been  in  develop¬ 
ment  since  the  1970s  in  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  where  Repap  Technologies  Inc. 
has  produced  five-pound  batches. 
Montreal-based  Repap’s  Alcell  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  is  about  to  begin  the 
project’s  second  phase:  start-up  of  a 
33-metric-ton-per-day  (36  short  tons) 
pilot  plant  at  (but  separate  from)  the 
company’s  Miramichi  Pulp  and  Paper 
Inc.  mill  near  Newcastle,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

John  Betts,  R&D  manager  in  New¬ 
castle,  told  E&P  that  “Instead  of 
using  the  kraft  or  sulfite  process,  we 
use  a  process  called  Alcell.  It  uses  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  at  500 
pounds  pressure  at  about  450  ®F  to 
produce  pulp  from  hardwood.’’ 

For  now,  said  Betts,  the  process  is 


only  to  be  used  for  hardwoods. 

He  said  production  was  geared  for 
lightweight  coated  papers  and  that, 
although  pulp  has  not  been  tried  for 
newsprint,  such  an  application  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Obviously,  when  we  start  making 
pulp  we  will  have  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  test  the  pulp  for  differ¬ 
ent  applications.’’ 


According  to  Betts,  Alcell  enjoys 
several  advantages  over  conventional 
pulping.  Noting  hardwood  use  has 
been  somewhat  limited,  he  said  mak¬ 
ing  pulp  from  “hardwood  that  is 
equivalent  to  a  hardwood  kraft  ...  is 
going  to  open  up  a  vast  new  resource 
base  for  people  who  are  going  to  be 
using  this  process.’’ 

A  major  benefit  is  cost  cutting. 

“You  can  construct  almost  any  size 
plant  without  suffering  a  penalty  of 
scale,”  said  Betts. 

Capital  cost  was  said  to  be  far  less 
than  for  the  kraft  process  because. 


among  other  things,  a  recovery  boiler 
is  unnecessary. 

He  said  Repap  plans  to  build  plants 
in  increments  of  35  tons  per  day.  The 
next  phase  will  add  six  more  reactors, 
boosting  production  to  about  250  tons 
per  day.  Betts  called  seven  reactors 
an  “optimum  size  for  a  single-unit 
operation.” 

The  process  allows  easy  separation 


of  lignin  from  other  wood  compo¬ 
nents,  doing  away  with  chlorination 
and  turning  undesired  by-product  into 
additional  revenue. 

“It  hasn’t  been  a  tradition  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  to  produce 
by-products,”  said  Betts,  who  noted 
that  Repap  already  has  customers  for 
lignin. 

Were  the  process  applied  to  news¬ 
print  production,  extraction  of  resid¬ 
ual  lignin  would  allow  newspapers  to 
stay  white  longer.  Lignin’s  reaction  to 
light  causes  newsprint  to  yellow. 
(Kenaf  newsprint  owes  its  stable 
whiteness  to  the  absence  of  lignin.) 

“It  separates  out  from  the  cooking 
liquor,  and  we  can  remove  it,  dry  it, 
bag  it,  sell  it,”  said  Betts,  who  noted 
initially  it  will  be  offered  as  an 
extender  for  phenol-formaldehyde 
resins  in  waferboard  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  using  100%  resins. 

He  said  he  thought  it  was  probably 
a  safer  product  than  the  PF  resins. 

“Lignin  itself  is  a  relatively  benign 
product.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  no 
particular  health  effects.” 

The  technology,  he  said,  “creates 
little  or  no  pollution.  We  can  bleach 
this  pulp  without  the  use  of  chlorine.” 

That  capability  is  significant  with 
respect  to  the  presence  of  dioxins  and 
furans  in  some  paper  products  and  in 
mill  effluents  believed  responsible  for 
contamination  of  fish  and  shellfish. 
Detection  of  very  low  levels  of  the 
highly  toxic  contaminants  in  some 
paper  products  was  reported  in  late 
1987.  The  chemicals  also  turned  up  in 
fish  downstream  from  paper  mills. 

The  chemicals’  source  was  recently 
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traced  to  a  reaction  between  contami¬ 
nants  in  defoaming  products  used  to 
wash  chemicals  from  pulp  and  the 
chlorine  with  which  the  pulp  is  later 
treated  {E&P,  Nov.  19,  1988,  P.  12). 
Producers  plan  to  use  alternate  chlori¬ 
nation  methods  to  avoid  the  problem. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute  said  the  industry  will  virtually 
eliminate  the  contaminants  from  mill 
effluents  within  two-and-a-half  years 
at  a  cost  of  $470  million  (Canadian). 
After  a  Dec.  1  closure  of  British 
Columbia  fisheries,  the  Canadian 
government  accelerated  preparation 
of  appropriate  regulations,  according 
to  the  Canadian  Press. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government 
gave  managers  of  47  mills  until  Jan.  30 
to  explain  how  and  when  they  will 
reduce  contamination  in  discharges. 
Hefty  fines  and  jail  terms  are  speci¬ 
fied  for  noncompliance. 

Harris  Corp. 
orders  up, 
income  up 

Harris  Corp.  reported  first-quarter 
fiscal  1989  revenues  of  almost  $486.5 
million,  compared  to  $506.6  million 
for  the  first  quarter  last  year. 

Orders  for  the  quarter  were  up 
13%.  Net  income  for  the  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1988  came  to  over 
$20.5  million,  compared  to  $18.7  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago 
(excluding  effect  of  changes  in 
accounting  principle). 


Standard  Gravure 
to  rebuild 
following  fire 

Shea  Communications  president 
Michael  Shea  announced  plans  for 
rebuilding  of  subsidiary  Standard 
Gravure  Corp.’s  Louisville  plant, 
following  the  fire  and  explosion  that 
damaged  a  pressroom  Nov.  10  {E&P, 
Nov.  26). 

One  of  the  three  damaged  presses  is 
to  be  rebuilt  and  restarted  while  the 
pre-fire  expansion  in  York,  Pa.,  con¬ 
tinues. 

In  a  statement.  Shea  said  that  “By 
rebuilding  and  enhancing  two  of  the 
damaged  presses  the  Pennsylvania 
plant  will  become  operational 
approximately  eight  months  sooner 
than  originally  anticipated." 

He  added  that  two  new  presses 
would  also  be  added  to  the  York 
plant,  and  that  Pennsylvania  “com¬ 
mitted  substantial  resources  as 
inducement.” 

The  statement  further  said  that 
“The  building  back  to  four  presses  in 
Louisville  requires  the  unions  making 
certain  modifications  to  existing  con¬ 
tracts  as  well  as  the  press  unions  fi¬ 
nalizing  open  contracts  that  expired 
in  January  1988." 

200  attend  RIT 
conference 

More  than  200  graphic  arts  profes¬ 
sionals  attended  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology’s  “Imaging  Connec- 
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tions”  conference. 

The  November  gathering 
addressed  methods  of  electronically 
combining  design,  photography  and 
printing  into  a  single  computerized 
system. 

Topics  included  human  and  pro¬ 
cess  parameters,  image  creation,  cap¬ 
ture  and  processing,  page  description 
language,  text  processing,  font  inter¬ 
change  and  digitizing  type,  data  com¬ 
pression,  communications  and  stor¬ 
age,  color  electronic  prepress, 
desktop  interfaces  and  standards, 
output  and  proofing. 

The  conference  included  demon¬ 
strations  at  RlT’s  School  of  Printing 
Management  and  Sciences. 


Weheimer  to 
head  Bayer 

On  Jan.  1,  Helge  H.  Weheimer 
becomes  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Agfa  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Bayer  USA,  where  he 
was  elected  a  director. 

Weheimer  remains  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  board  of  the  Agfa-Gevaert 
Group  of  Europe.  He  was  previously 
director  of  Agfa-Gevaert  AG,  in 
charge  of  its  Industrial  Division. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


N.Y.  Times  Co. 
to  sell  cable  unit 
for  $420  million 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  sell  its 
cable  television  system  in  New  Jersey 
to  a  joint  venture  that  includes  a 
minority  investment  group  for  $420 
million. 

The  venture  acquiring  NYT  Cable 
TV  includes  Comcast  Corporation, 
Lenfest  Communications  and  a 
minority  investment  group  headed  by 
J.  Bruce  Llewellyn. 

The  parties  to  the  deal  intend  to  ask 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  grant  a  tax  certificate  in 
connection  with  the  sale.  Such  certifi¬ 
cates  are  issued  by  the  FCC  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  ownership  of  cable  systems 
by  minorities. 

The  certificates  enable  companies 
to  defer  tax  on  the  gain  from  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Headquartered  in  Cherry  Hill, 
NYT  Cable  has  approximately 
162,000  subscribers.  The  system  was 
acquired  in  1981. 

The  Times  Co.  said  it  was  selling  its 
cable  systems  in  order  to  concentrate 
on  its  core  businesses  that  include 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishing, 
television  and  radio  broadcasting  and 
forest  products. 

The  First  Boston  Corporation  is  the 
financial  adviser  to  the  Times  Co.  on 
the  transaction. 

Comcast  Corp.  is  principally 
engaged  in  the  management,  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  cable  systems. 
It  has  interests  in  systems  with  about 
2.4  million  subscribers  nationwide. 

Lenfest  Communications,  through 
its  operating  subsidiaries,  owns  and 
operates  cable  television  systems  in 
the  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco 
areas. 

J.  Bruce  Llewellyn  is  an  attorney, 
businessman  and  investor  who  served 
in  the  Carter  administration  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation. 

Sll  sells  units 
to  six  papers 

System  Integrators  Inc.  announced 
signing  of  contracts  worth  over  $5 
million  with  three  U.S.  and  three 
European  newspapers. 

California’s  Contra  Costa  Times 
(Walnut  Creek)  and  Press  Democrat 
(Santa  Rosa)  have  each  ordered  a 


System/55,  while  the  Danbury, 
Conn.,  News-Times  will  get  a  Sys¬ 
tem/25  for  classified  advertising.  The 
contracts  represent  the  sale  of  33  SII 
workstations  and  61  Coyote  15  termi¬ 
nals.  Santa  Rosa’s  order  is  an  Sll 
upgrade. 

Papers  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  and 
Derby  and  Lancashire,  England,  will 
each  use  a  System/55,  for  a  total  sale 
of  45  Coyote  terminals  and  52  Coyote 
personal  computers. 

SII  also  announced  indefinite  sus¬ 
pension  of  regular  cash  dividends  on 
issued  and  outstanding  stock  as  part 
of  its  Merger  Agreement  and  Plan  of 
Reorganization. 

New  York  daily 
buys  Morris  system 

The  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette, 
a  72,000-circulation  independent 
morning  daily,  has  purchased  a  19- 
terminal  TECS/2  by  Morris  PC-based 
editorial  front-end  system  from  Infor¬ 
mation  International  Inc. 

The  order  consists  of  16  editorial 
terminals,  a  wire  service  station  and 
two  dedicated  terminals  driving  the 
paper’s  APS-5  typesetters.  All  edito¬ 
rial  terminals  were  to  be  installed  in 
the  sports  department. 

They  replace  a  1 0-year-old  mini- 
computer-based  front  end,  and  are 
part  of  the  1989-90  newsroom-pro¬ 
duction  modernization  that  coincides 
with  construction  of  a  new  facility 
scheduled  to  open  in  early  1990.  The 
current  building  dates  from  the  1890s. 

Ingersoll  paper 
installs  Harris 
inserter  system 

Ingersoll  Newspaper  Group’s 
27,000-circulation  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Freeman  has  installed  a  Harris 
Graphics  1372P  Newspaper  Inserter. 

Inserts  at  the  paper  increased  from 
435  in  1982  to  an  estimated  1,148  last 
year. 

The  1 372P  cycles  at  20,000  per  hour 
in  single  delivery  (up  to  1 1  pockets) 
and  40,000  papers  per  hour  in  double 
delivery  (five  inserts  per  paper). 

According  to  the  newspaper,  which 
recently  switched  from  afternoons  to 
mornings,  the  last  bundle  leaves  the 
mailroom  90  minutes  sooner  than 
before  installation  of  the  inserter. 
Among  other  considerations  in  the 
purchase,  the  Freeman  listed  the  need 
for  a  low-profile  inserter  for  its  low- 
ceilinged  mailroom. 


California  papers 
on  line  with 
flexo  units 

Before  the  year  ended,  two  flexo 
installations  in  California  went  on  edi¬ 
tion,  bringing  to  four  the  number  of 
U.S.  newspapers  printed  entirely  by 
flexography.  The  Modesto  Bee  (circ. 
76,000)  and  The  Herald  in  Monterey 
(circ.  33,000),  printed  their  first  flexo 
newspapers  on  Oct.  4  and  Nov.  1, 
respectively,  on  Goss  Flexoliner 
presses. 

A  week  before  the  flexo  start-up  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  {E&P,  Dec.  10),  the 
Bee  became  the  second  full-flexo 
operation  when  it  began  printing  with 
process  color  on  seven  units  (one  with 
process  color),  four  halfdecks  and  a 
160-page  folder.  The  seven  RTFs  are 
50"  models.  Flexo  printing  includes 
predate  sections  and  zone  inserts. 

Monterey’s  seven  units  (also  with  a 
process  color  unit)  and  three  half¬ 
decks  utilize  a  144-page  folder  and 
seven  45"  RTFs. 

In  a  boxed  Page  One  letter.  Bee 
executive  editor  Sanders  LaMont 
informed  readers  of  the  switch  to  flex¬ 
ography,  pointing  to  improved  prod¬ 
uct  quality  and  adding  that  start-up 
was  being  approached  cautiously.  He 
said  the  new  $9-million  press  was  part 
of  $26  million  in  capital  improvements 
at  the  Bee. 

The  Flexo  Users  Group  will  con¬ 
vene  in  Modesto  Jan.  30-31.  Heading 
the  group  are  production  directors 
Donald  C.  Lengling,  Modesto  Bee, 
and  John  R.  Rodney,  Guy  Gannett 
Publishing  Co.’s  Portland,  Maine, 
newspapers. 

Quark  offers 

information 

service 

Quark  Inc.  announced  start-up  of 
an  online  information  service  for 
users  of  QuarkXPress  and  Quark- 
Style  publishing  software. 

The  Quark  Forum  offers  tips, 
shortcuts  and  advanced  techniques 
from  the  company’s  design  staff;  a 
hot  line  for  questions;  new  product 
information  and  a  suggestion  box. 
The  Forum  also  has'  an  electronic 
bulletin  board  for  users’  notices  and 
replies. 

Macintosh  and  IBM  PC  or  compati¬ 
ble  users  can  access  Quark  Forum 
through  Connect  Electronic  Informa¬ 
tion  System  (408/973-01 10). 
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LEGAL  BRIEF 


Ex-city  editor  wins 
benefits  from  state 

A  former  city  editor  for  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  (Maine)  Journal  is  entitled  to 
unemployment  benefits  because  his 
firing  was  based  partly  on  his  aggres¬ 
sive  personality,  not  misconduct,  a 
state  Labor  Department  hearing  offi¬ 
cer  ruled. 

Tom  Hanrahan,  now  a  television 
and  newspaper  commentator,  was 
fired  by  the  newspaper  on  June  19, 
five  days  after  he  upbraided  a  reporter 
who  failed  to  gather  complete  returns 
from  an  election  primary.  He  had 
been  the  paper’s  city  editor  for  about 
10  months. 

A  hearing  officer  for  the  Labor 
Department  initially  ruled  Hanrahan 
was  discharged  for  misconduct  con¬ 
nected  with  his  work  and  therefore 
ineligible  for  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation. 

Hanrahan  appealed  and  an  appeals 
officer  sided  with  him,  saying  Hanra¬ 
han  was  fired  “because  of  the  general 
manager’s  dislike  of  his  aggressive 
personality  and  the  June  14  incident.” 

Hanrahan,  who  was  awarded  less 
than  $1,000  in  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits,  said  he  felt  vindicated. 

“I  always  maintained  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  censorship  and  that  I  was 
fired  for  my  political  beliefs  .  .  .  ,”  he 
said  Dec.  28.  “I  thought  that  this  deci¬ 
sion  affirmed  that  belief.” 

Brian  C.  Thayer,  the  Journal’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  decision  by  Allan  A. 
Toubman,  who  is  chief  administrative 
hearing  officer  for  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  Thayer  said  the  newspaper 
would  not  appeal  because  of  the  cost. 

Toubman’ s  report  said  Thayer 
maintained  Hanrahan’s  firing  was 
based  on  misconduct  in  connection 
with  the  June  14  primary  and  for 
allegedly  lying  about  the  incident. 

Toubman  ruled  Hanrahan  was  not 
fired  because  he  had  lied  to  Thayer. 

“While  the  general  manager  may 
have  perceived  this,  the  motivation 
was  much  more  complicated  and 
related  to  the  claimant’s  outspoken¬ 
ness  on  many  issues,”  Toubman  said 
in  his  report. 

Thayer  said  he  believed  Toubman 
“trivialized  to  the  extreme  the  inci¬ 
dent  on  [primary]  election  night  and 
the  subsequent  conversation  that  I 
had  with  Tom  Hanrahan.” 

Thayer  claimed  Hanrahan  used 
obscene  language  with  the  reporter, 
but  Hanrahan  denied  it,  saying  any 
sharp  comments  he  made  were  com- 
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monly  used  in  the  newsroom.  Thayer 
disagreed  and  fired  him  for  allegedly 
lying. 

Prior  to  the  firing,  Thayer  told  Han¬ 
rahan  to  stop  making  television 
appearances  and  took  away  his  news¬ 
paper  column,  with  featured  issues 
and  views  “at  variance  with  those  of 
the  general  manager,”  according  to 
Toubman’s  report. 

Thayer  “was  particularly  incensed 
when  [Hanrahan]  referred  to  [Gov. 
John  R.  McKernan]  as  a  ‘walking, 
talking  Ken  doll,’  ”  Toubman  said. 

Thayer  also  criticized  Hanrahan’s 
questioning  of  U.S.  Rep.  Olympia 
Snowe  during  an  editorial  board 
meeting  and  told  him  afterward  that 
his  job  was  “in  some  jeopardy,” 
Toubman  said. 

But  Hanrahan,  who  received  a 
favorable  evaluation  and  raise  to 
$29,5(X)  a  year  following  three  months 
on  the  job,  was  a  successful  city  edi¬ 
tor  whose  managing  editor  found  his 
work  satisfactory,  Toubman  said. 

“A  single  incident  in  which  he 
intemperately  criticized  a  subordi¬ 
nate  is  not  the  type,  degree  or  fre¬ 
quency  tantamount  to  a  substantial 
and  intentional  disregard  of  the 
employer’s  interests,”  Toubman  said 
in  his  ruling. 

—  AP 

Former  Gov.  King 
ends  new  trial  bid 

Former  Massachusetts  Gov. 
Edward  J.  King  ended  his  bid  for  a 
new  trial  in  a  libel  suit  filed  nearly 
seven  years  ago  against  the  Boston 
Globe. 

An  agreement  filed  by  attorneys  for 
King  and  the  Globe  in  Suffolk  Supe¬ 
rior  Court  on  Dec.  29  put  an  end  to  the 
legal  battle  between  the  former  gover¬ 
nor  and  the  newspaper. 

King’s  attorney,  Robert  Goldman 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  said  Dec.  30  that 
the  filing  “simply  asks  for  the  dis¬ 
missal”  of  the  case  and  stipulates  no 
costs  be  charged  the  Globe  for  King’s 
legal  fees. 

“I  really  don’t  have  any  comment 
other  than  what  the  stipulation  says,” 
Goldman  said. 

King,  who  had  said  he  might  run 
again  for  high  office  if  he  won  the 
lawsuit,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 

Globe  editor  John  S.  Driscoll  said 
in  a  statement  that  “The  outcome  of 
this  case  after  seven  years  of  litigation 
has  preserved  robust,  wide-open 
debate  on  matters  of  intense  public 
interest,  not  only  for  the  Globe  but 


also  for  all  of  the  state’s  news  organi¬ 
zations  large  and  small.” 

King  alleged  in  the  1982  lawsuit  that 
he  had  been  libeled  through  three  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  an  editorial  and  three 
political  columns  that  appeared  in  the 
Globe  during  his  1979-1982  tenure  as 
governor. 

By  the  time  the  case  came  to  trial 
this  fall,  a  series  of  rulings  had 
whittled  the  suit  to  one  sentence  in  a 
1981  article  by  former  political  colum¬ 
nist  David  Farrell  that  alleged  King 
telephoned  a  judge  and  demanded  the 
judge  impose  a  tougher  sentence  in  a 
gang  rape  case. 

Both  King  and  the  judge  denied  the 
telephone  call  took  place.  State  Trea¬ 
surer  Robert  Q.  Crane  testified  during 
the  trial  that  he  had  been  Farrell’s 
source  of  information. 

A  Suffolk  Superior  Court  jury 
decided  Sept.  29  that  Farrell’s  column 
was  false  but  that  it  did  not  libel  King. 

Goldman  filed  for  a  new  trial  on 
grounds  the  court  had  improperly 
instructed  the  jury. 

—  AP 


Tampa  paper  offers 
new  island  position 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  has 
introduced  an  island  position  on  Page 
2  of  its  Thursday  Food  section, 
available  to  retail,  regional  and 
national  advertisers. 

The  first  ad  was  published  Dec.  1 
for  Tyson/U-Save,  followed  by  a 
Publix/Pepsi  sweepstakes  ad  on  Dec. 
15. 

The  Tampa  Tribune  also  offers 
island  positioning  on  its  stock  listings 
page  and  in  Friday’s  Sports  section. 


UBQNnNMOQ  MOUd 
S/A3U  HUM  ISdId  3a 


Get  your  copy  of 

MNews 

-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 

- - 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
I  CO.  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  forAust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


State _ Zi  p - 
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the  retailer  more  information  than  he 
ever  wants.” 

Initially,  an  advertiser  creates  a 
user  “file  card.”  Its  information  is 
then  automatically  carried  over  to  all 
transactions.  As  a  timesaver,  file 
cards  can  also  be  created  for  catego¬ 
ries  of  merchandise  and  advertise¬ 
ments.  Space  reservations  are  made 
on  a  newspaper  file  card,  and  are 
ready  to  send  once  ad  size  and  date 
are  entered. 

Other  information  that  can  be 
entered  includes  position,  edition 
and/or  section,  zone(s),  contract  rate, 
request  for  confirmation,  ad  number, 
product  classification,  ad  caption  or 
headline  and  any  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  (Opening  the  special  instruc¬ 
tion  box  makes  free  text  available 
anywhere.) 

Information  peculiar  to  preprinted 
inserts  includes  delivery  date  and 
method,  packaging  mode,  quantity, 
style  (tab,  quarterfold,  broadsheet, 
special)  and  printer. 

Any  of  the  above  information  can 
be  designated  to  move  with  a  trans¬ 
mitted  order.  The  program  automati¬ 
cally  calculates  cost  from  linage  and 
rate. 

Much  as  with  the  creation  of  file 
cards  for  product  and  advertisement 
groups,  repetitive  processing  can  be 
eliminated  through  advertisers’  cre¬ 
ation  of  their  own  newspaper  goup- 
ings  from  among  all  the  U.S.  dailies 
supplied  in  the  database.  Additions, 
deletions  and  individual  modifica¬ 
tions  can  thereafter  be  made. 

When  a  reservation  form  (or  confir¬ 
mation)  is  filled  out,  the  user  hits 
“send”  and  the  terminal  calls  the  host 
computer,  which  sorts  the  ads  and 
routes  them  by  telephone  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers. 

Hayden  said  AD/SAT  does  not 
intend  to  “spend  another  $20  million 
to  build  a  computer  center”  when 
there  are  “too  many  vendors  that 
have  them  sitting  there  ready  to  do  the 
job.” 

He  said  negotiations  are  under  way 
with  three  potential  vendors.  Besides 
some  big  on-line  information  ser¬ 
vices,  the  Associated  Press  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  possibility.  (AD/SAT 
leases  transponder  time  from  the  AP, 
which  also  is  under  contract  to  per¬ 
form  all  AD/SAT  field  maintenance.) 

AD/SAT  is  working  on  automatic 
temporary,  storage  of  incoming  confir¬ 
mations  “instead  of  just  being  flooded 
with  continuous  input  tying  up  the 
system,”  said  Hayden.  Input  could 
be  released  after  a  prescribed  percen¬ 


tage  have  arrived  or  after  a  set  period 
of  time  has  elapsed. 

Another  feature  in  the  works  is  a 
presettable  warning  or  alarm  to  notify 
the  user  that  a  reservation  has  yet  to 
be  confirmed.  An  operator  could  set 
or  override  both  the  storage  time  and 
the  warning. 

“Those  kinds  of  fine-tuning  are 
what  we’ll  really  learn  during  the 
beta-testing,”  said  Hayden. 

ADSPACE  requires  an  IBM  PC- 
AT  or  100%  compatible  with  640K  of 
memory  and  a  20MB  hard  disk  drive, 
serial/parallel  adapter,  an  ordinary 
direct  outside  telephone  line,  (prefer¬ 
ably  internal)  1200-Baud  Hayes-com¬ 
patible  modem,  an  enhanced  graphics 
adapter  and  a  color  monitor  with 
EGA  capability. 

Randal  Kushma,  AD/SAT  PC  sys¬ 
tem  manager,  said  the  system  “will 
work  with  lower-end  color  monitors 
and  graphics  cards,  but  we’re  recom¬ 
mending  this.  It’s  just  so  much  better 
and  faster.”  A  printer  should  be 
100%  IBM  graphics  compatible. 

Unlike  papers  that  may  run 
ADSPACE  on  existing  dedicated 
AD/SAT  message  system  terminals, 
those  with  a  single  PC  can  run  the 
program  in  background  while  running 
other  applications. 

“In  our  view,”  Hayden  said, 
ADSPACE  “will  be  driven  by  the 
advertisers.”  Newspapers  will 
license  the  product  if  it  is  well 
received  by  the  people  who  pay  for 
the  ads. 

“Our  vision  is  that  it  could  easily 
serve  a  thousand  newspapers  or 
more,”  concluded  Hayden,  who  fur¬ 
ther  estimated  that  it  “would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  3(K)  to  500  retailers  nation¬ 
wide.”  He  said  ADSPACE  would 
probably  first  approach  20  to  30  rela¬ 
tively  smaller  retailers  advertising  in 
several  newspapers,  and  then 
approach  those  papers. 

“The  fact  that  AD/SAT  is  doing  it 
will  give  it  some  instant  credibility,” 
said  Hayden.  “We  also  feel  that 
there’ll  be  a  lot  of  reverse 
spin  .  .  .  We  think  AD/SAT  will 
probably  benefit  from  it  by  having 
other  papers  join  the  AD/SAT  net¬ 
work  by  being  involved  in  this.  There 
will  be  some  synergies.” 

Though  independent,  the  program 
can  run  on  the  existing  message  sys¬ 
tem,  which,  Hayden  pointed  out,  can 
now  provide  a  potential  base  oM17 
newspapers. 

Newsday’s  Targe  saw  ADSPACE 
as  part  of  a  trend  toward  the  long- 
sought  one-order,  one-bill. 

“More  and  more  major  advertisers 
are  swinging  into  a  central  control 
system,”  said  Targe.  “I  think  it 
becomes  almost  essential  to  develop  a 
convenient  way  for  them  to  send  out 


electronically  the  message  they  want 
to  for  everything  from  reservations  to 
anything  else  related  to  that  specific 
ad.” 

New  York  Times  advertising  senior 
vice  president  Erich  Linker  Jr.  also 
noted  a  good  fit  for  major  national 
retailers  with  centralized  advertising 
operations.  He  pointed  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  gaining  retailers  “out  of  the 
market  who  might  use  us  here  in  New 
York.” 

For  local  accounts,  he  said,  he 
would  have  to  weigh  the  cost  against 
how  those  accounts  are  currently 
handled. 

“I  think  it’s  good  for  the  industry, 
there’s  no  question  about  that,”  he 
added. 

Targe  concluded  that  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  making  it  “easier  and  more 
convenient  for  the  adveriser  to  adver¬ 
tise.” 

Though  noting  that  there  are  as  yet 
no  commitments  possible  for  a  prod¬ 
uct  yet  to  go  into  site  testing,  he  added 
that  “Anything  that  improves  that 
relationship  we  certainly  are  most 
cooperative  in.” 

News  collection 
donated  to  library 

Golden  West  Publishing  Inc.,  a 
group  of  eight  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  donated  its  historic  collec¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  to  the  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  library. 

The  collection  consists  of  approxi¬ 
mately  333  bound  volumes  of  13  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  published  from 
the  early  1920s  through  1988.  It  has 
been  appraised  as  having  value  in 
excess  of  $700,000,  the  company 
reported. 

“We  are  delighted  by  this  generous 
gift,”  said  county  librarian  Elizabeth 
Martinez  Smith.  “As  very  localized 
community  newspapers  .  .  .  they 
represent  the  only  detailed  chronicle 
of  the  early  development  of  south 
Orange  County.” 

Papers  included  in  the  collection 
are  Laguna  Life,  Laguna  Beach  Post, 
South  Coast  News,  Laguna  News- 
Post,  News  Advertiser,  Saddleback 
Valley  News,  Laguna  Niguel  News, 
Dana  Point  News,  Capistrano  Valley 
News,  San  Clemente  News,  Rancho 
Santa  Margarita  News,  Beach  Cities 
News  and  Leisure  World  News. 

For  its  own  use.  Golden  West  has 
converted  its  back  issue  morgue  to 
microfilm.  Golden  West,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Media  General 
Inc.,  reports  a  circulation  of  nearly 
150,(XX)  in  its  Orange  County  papers. 
Two  are  published  twice  a  week  and 
the  others  once  a  week. 
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to  reach  Newspaper  Editors 
than  at  the  A.S.N.E.  Conference 
in  Washington^  D.  C. ! 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  holding  its  65th 
annual  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  April  1 1-14.  Newspaper 
Editors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  will  be  attending 
this  very  important  conference  —  and  E&P ’  s  April  8th  issue  will 
be  there  and  will  be  read  there! 

Many  Newspaper  Editors  from  throughout  U.S.  and  Canada  will 
not  be  able  to  make  it  to  the  conference  and  will  be  busy 
attending  to  affairs  at  home  —  E^P’s  April  8th  issue  will  reach 
them  there  and  will  be  read  there! 

E#ach  top  editors  of  Mewspipers  throughout  U.S.  and  Canada 


Book  reviews 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

reader  then  is  referred  to  a  longer  end- 
of-the-book  list  of  the  company’s  slo¬ 
gans,  campaigns  and  themes  over 
more  than  100  years.  “The  list  chroni¬ 
cles  not  only  the  history  of  the  world’s 
most  successful  product  but  also  the 
history  of  modem  advertising  itself.” 

One  chapter  starts  with  an  airplane 
conversation  between  an  ad  execu¬ 
tive  and  a  woman  critical  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  advertising  on  the  English 
language.  The  chapter  proceeds  to 
address  the  social  concerns  of  adver¬ 
tising,  while  the  authors  have  updated 
other  chapters.  For  instance,  there 
are  new  sections  on  cable  tv  and  the 
role  of  computers  in  media  planning. 

id  il> 

Waiting  for  Prime  Time:  The  Women 
of  Television  News.  Marlene  Sanders 
and  Marcia  Rock.  (Urbana  and  Chi¬ 
cago:  University  of  Illinois.)  214 
pages. 

This  is  really  three  books.  One  part 
is  the  autobiography  of  Marlene  San¬ 
ders  who  has  worked  in  broadcasting 
since  1955,  serving  with  several  net¬ 
works,  including  stints  as  anchorwo¬ 
man  and  a  vice  president  with  ABC. 
Another  part  is  a  close  look  into  the 
politics  of  CBS. 

The  book  also  includes  feature 
interviews  with  other  women  in  the 
business  —  Lesley  Stahl,  Faith 
Daniels,  Diane  Sawyer,  Lynn  Sherr, 
Susan  Spencer,  Pauline  Frederick. 

The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  the 
subtle  pressures  on  women  in  broad¬ 
casting  and  how  they  have  dealt  with 
such  pressures.  The  opening  chapter 
relates  how  Sanders  was  caught  up  in 
the  cutbacks  in  CBS.  Offered  a  trans¬ 
fer  from  her  duties  with  Sunday 
Morning  and  prime-time  newsbreaks 
to  nighttime  radio,  she  quit. 

Although  some  of  the  men  she 
worked  with  “regarded  women  on 
staff  protectively,  much  as  they 
would  their  wives  or  daughters,”  she 
drew  an  assignment  from  ABC  to 
Vietnam.  We  learn  a  great  deal  about 
her,  from  her  husband’s  death  to  life 
on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  even 
what  she  thought  of  wives  of  some  of 
her  colleagues. 

Sanders  is  the  host  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Week  in  Review  on  WNET/Thir- 
teen  in  New  York;  Co-author  Marcia 
Rock  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  New  York  University. 

*  *  * 

Reviewing  the  Arts.  Campbell  B. 
Tichener.  (Hillsdale,  N.J.:  Lawrence 
Erlbaum  Associates.)  I4I  pages. 


This  book  purports  to  help  the 
reporter  on  a  small  paper  who  might 
suddenly  find  himself  thrust  into 
reviewing.  Opening  chapters  deal 
with  generalities  such  as  “Artistic 
efforts  do  not  spread  themselves  out 
conveniently  through  the  week;  they 
tend  to  collect  on  weekends  .  .  .  .  ” 

There  is  hardly  enough  in  each  of 
the  specialized  chapters  —  tv  gets 
only  seven  pages  —  to  help  the 
novice  stake  the  territory  and  deal 
with  problems. 

Sometimes  the  advice  in  this  book 
seems  not  only  bland  but  bad.  For 
example,  Tichener,  of  the  University 
of  Houston,  offers  what  he  calls  the 
“Five  W’s  of  reviewing.”  He  says, 
“The  five  parts  of  the  review  are  a 
strong  opening,  a  strong  closing, 
identification  —  which  consists  of 


Targe 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

acquisition  opened  the  door  to  tech¬ 
nology  and  enabled  Newsday  to  take 
advantage  of  having  “sister”  newspa¬ 
pers  to  talk  to. 

In  addition,  he  cited  a  number  of 
top  Times  Mirror  executives  who 
helped  in  the  development  of  News- 
day  and  made  note  of  the  free  hand 
Newsday  was  allowed  in  making 
many  decisions,  such  as  when  it 
decided  not  to  introduce  the  bulk  dis¬ 
counts  proposed  through  the  now- 
defunct  Newsplan. 

“I  think  Newsday’s  been  a  way  of 
life  for  many  people,”  he  said.  “We 
used  to  come  back  off  the  street  after 
selling  and  do  our  own  ads,  lay  them 
out  and  write  the  copy.  .Now,  of 
course,  we  have  a  staff  of  artists  who 
do  the  ads  and  the  salespeople  who  do 
the  selling.  That’s  been  a  total  major 
change. 

“It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  the  staff 
used  to  be  there  until  8,  9,  10  o’clock 
at  night.  Newsday  was  a  way  of  life, 
and  if  that  feeling  is  lost,  then  it’s  lost 
not  because  people  are  changing,  it’s 
because  the  management  changes. 

“For  years,  people  used  to  call  up 
and  say,  ‘What  do  you  inject  your 
salespeople  with?’  They  were  never 
injected,  it’s  just  the  pride,  the  moti¬ 
vation,  the  challenge.  And  it’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  kept  that  way,”  Targe 
said. 

Targe,  however,  encouraged  his 
predecessor,  Douglas  B.  Fox,  to 
bring  in  his  own  plans  and  proce¬ 
dures. 

“I  don’t  think  he  [Fox]  wants  to  or 


location  —  summary,  and  opinion.  In 
one  way  or  another,  the  huge  majority 
of  acceptable,  successful  reviews  will 
incorporate  them.” 

Somehow  that  does  not  seem  to  say 
much,  and  one  has  a  hard  time  ima¬ 
gining  any  good  reviewer  reducing  a 
review  to  a  formula. 

I  once  had  lunch  with  New  York 
critic  Clive  Barnes  and  asked  him 
about  such  matters.  He  prefers  to 
think  in  terms  of  questions  rather  than 
formula.  He  suggested  would-be  crit¬ 
ics  ask  themselves  what  Goethe 
expected  literary  critics  to  inquire: 
“What  was  the  artist  or  author  trying 
to  do?  How  well  did  he  or  she  do  it? 
Was  it  worth  doing?”  Barnes  added  a 
question  for  the  critic  to  ask  himself: 
“  ‘Did  I  have  a  good  time,  or  didn’t 
I?’  —  It’s  as  simple  as  that.” 


should  fill  my  shoes,”  Targe  com¬ 
mented.  “I  think  he  should  put  in  his 
new  programs,  bring  in  new  thinking 
as  Fox  wants  it,  as  Times  Mirror 
wants  it.  Build  on  the  foundation  that 
is  there.” 

Targe  said  that  the  thought  of  retir¬ 
ing  after  40  years  was  a  “shock”  ini¬ 
tially,  but  commented,  “The  excite¬ 
ment  and  challenge  of  doing  consult¬ 
ing  and  marketing,  I  think,  is  just 
very,  very  exciting,  an.‘.  I’m  looking 
forward  to  it.  It’s  chalk  uging. 

“I  sure  as  hell  am  not  just  going  to 
sit  and  play  tennis  and  golf. 

“But  initially  it  was  a  shock,  and 
everybody  probably  goes  through  it,” 
he  said.  “But  then  you  look  at  it  and 
say,  ‘Gee,  look  what’s  out  there.’ 
People  say,  ‘You’re  retiring,’  but 
retiring  is  like  some  other  people  at 
Newsday  did,  which  is,  as  of  Monday 
they  retired  and  went  home. 

“People  say,  ‘You’re  retiring,’  and 
I  say,  ‘Geeze,  no.  I’m  going  out  to 
California  next  week.  I’ll  be  working 
out  there.’  So  I  don’t  really  look  at  it 
as  retiring,”  Targe  added.  “I  don’t 
consider  myself  retiring.  I’m  just 
shifting  gears. 

“I  say  it’s  been  a  way  of  life.  It’s 
been  40  years  of  fun,  growth  and  it 
sure  as  hell  has  been  an  exciting  way 
to  work.” 

Sacramento  Bee 
joins  literacy 
coalition 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  has 
joined  other  community  businesses, 
colleges  and  public  service  organiza¬ 
tions  in  supporting  a  new  Sacramento 
Area  Literacy  Coalition. 
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Announcing ... 

The  1988  Editor  &  Pubiisher  •  iNMA 


t 


Deadiine  for  entries:  January  31,1989 


Awards  in  19  classifications  will  be  presented  at 
the  59th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  May  30- 
June  2. 1989  in  Washington,  D.C. 

First  prize  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded  in  In-Paper  Promotion/Circulation;  In- 
Paper  Promotion/ Advertising;  In-Paper  Promo¬ 
tion/Public  Relations;  In-Paper  Promotion/ 
Editorial;  Printed  Materials/  Circulation;  Printed 
Materials/Advertising;  Printed  Materials/Public 
Relations;  Outside  Publications;  Radio  Prom¬ 
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Syndicate  makes  staff,  feature,  and  ‘one-shot’  cuts 


By  David  Astor 

The  New  York  Times  Syndication 
Sales  Corporation  has  reduced  its  staff 
of  over  ^  by  about  15%,  dropped 
several  features,  and  decreased  its 
domestic  offerings  of  “one-shot” 
articles  and  book  excerpts. 

NYTSSC  president  Karl  Horwitz 
said  the  syndicate  business  as  a  whole 
has  been  faced  with  a  contracting 
market,  and  that  “it  was  time”  to  take 
some  cost-saving  measures. 

Industry  observers  have  attributed 
the  contracting  market  to  such  factors 
as  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  truly 
competitive  newspapers,  shrinking 
newsholes,  more  use  of  local  mate¬ 
rial,  and  competition  from  supple¬ 
mental  news  services  —  which  often 
offer  material  at  a  lower  per-feature 
cost  than  syndicates. 

“News  services  are  strong  in  the 
present  climate,”  declared  Horwitz, 
who  said  that  business  at  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service  has  “never 
been  better.”  He  stated  that  none  of 
the  NYTSSC  cuts  affect  the  Times 
news  service,  which  is  now  used  by 
over  550  papers  worldwide. 

The  specific  positions  involved  in 
the  15%  staff  cut  —  which  includes 
sales  and  editorial  people — could  not 
be  ascertained  as  of  E&P  presstime. 
And  Horwitz  declined  to  name  the 
features  that  have  been  dropped.  He 
did  say  that  the  reduction  will  enable 
the  syndicate  “to  refocus  its  efforts 
on  the  more  profitable  parts  of  its 
business.” 

A  regular  weekly  package  of  about 
15  one-shots  will  no  longer  be  made 
available  individually  for  domestic 
newspapers  to  choose  or  not  choose 
to  use,  said  Horwitz,  who  did  note 
that  domestic  papers  can  continue  to 
get  one-shots  on  a  contractual  basis 
via  NYTSSC’s  “PageUp”  service. 
He  added  that  “major”  books  and 
articles  will  still  be  offered  individu¬ 
ally  on  an  irregular  basis,  and  that 
one-shots  in  general  will  still  be 
marketed  internationally. 

Despite  the  cuts,  Horwitz  said  the 
Times  syndicate  “has  aggressive 
plans  for  1989  and  is  committed  more 
than  ever  to  supplying  newspapers 
with  what  they  need.”  And  he 
pointed  to  positive  developments  in 
several  areas  —  including  the  recent 
agreement  that  NYTSSC  market 
and  distribute  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  News  Service  abroad,  the 
coming  introduction  of  a  Macintosh- 
to-Macintosh  graphics  service,  the 


growth  of  States  News  Service  (the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  state  and 
local  news  provider  represented  by 


NYTSSC),  and  the  obtaining  of  rights 
to  distribute  the  Financial  Times  of 
London  in  the  U.S. 
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'Bloom'  lowers  the  boom  on  cosmetics  testing. 

Reaction  to  animal-testing  series 


“About  four  or  five”  newspapers 
dropped  at  least  one  episode  of  a 
recent  “Bloom  County”  series  that 
criticized  the  use  of  animals  for  cos¬ 
metics  testing,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

“We’ve  had  a  lot  bigger  flaps  than 
this,”  commented  WPWG  editorial 
director/general  manager  William 
Dickinson,  who  said  “Bloom”  has 
967  daily  and  Sunday  clients  as  well  as 
several  hundred  college  paper  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Dickinson  reported  that  the 
December-through-early-January 
series,  which  showed  Opus  the  pen¬ 
guin  searching  laboratories  for  his 
mother,  was  cleared  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  legal  department  because  it 


was  felt  the  strips  contained  “nothing 
untrue”  about  animal  testing. 

A  spokesperson  for  Mary  Kay  Cos¬ 
metics,  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
series,  stated  that  the  Dallas-based 
company  complies  with  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  require¬ 
ments  and  contracts  out  all  lab  work 
involving  animals.  When  asked  if 
MKC  might  sue,  the  spokesperson 
replied,  “Not  to  my  knowledge.” 

In  a  related  matter,  “Bloom”  car¬ 
toonist  Berke  Breathed  —  who  is 
beginning  to  address  environmental 
issues  increasingly  in  his  comic  — 
participated  in  a  recent  Denver  march 
protesting  fur  coats. 

— David  Astor 
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Will  they  be  watching  a  nature  show  next? 

TMS  has  introduced  ‘Dillon’  strip 


A  comic  starring  a  “pint-sized, 
big-hearted,  mischievous”  6-year- 
old  boy  has  been  introduced  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Steve  Dickenson’s  “Dillon”  — 
which  is  set  in  “the  uncertain  world  of 
first  grade  and  day  care”  —  also  fea¬ 


tures  the  cap-wearing  title  character’s 
older  brother  Dwayne,  his  “little  pal” 
Patrick,  his  teacher,  staffers  at  Swing 
Shift  Child  Care,  and  others. 

Dickenson  grew  up  in  a  .Tiilitary 
family  and  consequently  moved  a  lot, 
(Continued  on  next  paye) 
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Spear  is  doing  a  poiiticai  coiumn 


Abigail  Van  Buren 

‘Abby’  on  weddings 

A  package  of  material  featuring 
excerpts  from  the  new  Dear  Abby  on 
Planning  Your  Wedding  book  is  being 
offered  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Over  475  papers  (including  about 
150  non-“Abby”  clients)  are  planning 
to  use  the  free  material,  which 
includes  10  pieces  of  text,  three 
illustrations,  three  color  slides,  three 
black-and-white  prints,  and  more. 

Papers  can  use  the  material  all 
together  in  a  bridal  supplement  (Uni¬ 
versal  provides  a  mockup  cover)  or 
separately  in  their  regular  sections. 

The  wedding  book  —  an  outgrowth 
of  Abigail  Van  Buren’s  columns  on 
the  subject  —  is  published  by  Univer¬ 
sal’s  Andrews  and  McMeel  company. 
It  has  a  first  printing  of  100,000 
copies. 

Van  Buren  has  been  promoting  the 
book  with  media  appearances, 
including  a  January  1 1  guest  spot  on 
NBC’s  Today  show. 


Steve  Dickenson 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

which  he  said  gave  him  “excellent 
field  experience  in  pathos.”  The 
Navy  veteran  and  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida  graduate  has  worked  as  a  graphic 
designer  in  Atlanta  for  the  past  seven 
years,  doing  work  for  the  Atlanta 
Braves,  Sunkist,  and  ABC’s  Wide 
World  of  Sports.  Dickenson’s  first 
comic,  “Bedside  Manor,”  began  in 
1984,  and  was  distributed  to  over  400 
hospital  newspapers  nationwide  by 
Medical  Features  Syndicate. 

The  father  of  two  teen-agers  is  mar- 


investigative  journalist  Joseph 
Spear  is  writing  a  twice-weekly,  700- 
word  political  commentary  column 
for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
beginning  January  23. 

NEA  said  Spear  —  who  has  been 
on  Jack  Anderson’s  staff  for  20  years 
and  now  shares  a  byline  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist  —  will  take  a 
“nonpartisan,  populist  viewpoint”  as 
he  focuses  on  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  politics. 

Spear  was  the  journalist  who 
obtained  President  Nixon’s 
“National  Security  Memorandum 
Study  39,”  which  disclosed  that  the 
administration  had  engineered  a 
secret  “tilt”  toward  the  white  minor¬ 
ity  governments  in  southern  Africa. 
He  also  acquired  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger’s  secret  1975  “Sinai 
Accords,”  which  revealed  that  Israel 
had  been  promised  Pershing  missiles 


and  F-16  fighters  for  agreeing  to  with¬ 
draw  from  part  of  the  Sinai.  And 
Spear  reported  on  FBI  surveillance  of 
American  celebrities  and  on  Nicara¬ 
guan  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza. 

Seymour  Hersh  has  said  that  Spear 
“know(s)  as  much  as  anyone  about 
how  Washington  works.” 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Spear  is  the  author  of  Presidents  and 
the  Press:  The  Nixon  Legacy  (MIT 
Press,  1984)  and  a  contributor  to  The 
World  Almanac  of  U.S.  Politics, 
which  is  slated  for  a  spring  release  by 
Pharos  Books. 

Spear  also  lectures  widely  and 
serves  as  a  journalist-in-residence  at 
American  University  in  D.C.  The 
U.S.  Army  veteran  attended  Western 
Maryland  College  and  then  taught 
high  school  biology  and  chemistry 
before  earning  a  master's  in  commu¬ 
nication  from  American. 


Israeli  newspaper  offering  stories 


The  Jerusalem  Post  Foreign  Service 
is  offering  articles  about  Israel  and  the 
Mideast  to  the  general  press  in  North 
America. 

JPFS  —  which  has  already  been 
distributing  material  to  Jewish  news¬ 
papers  in  North  America  —  is  making 
four  or  five  articles  available  per  week 
by  writers  and  contributors  for  the 
Jerusalem  Post,  an  English-language 
daily. 

“The  service  does  not  duplicate 
existing  wires,  which  provide  a  heavy 
daily  flow  of  raw,  hard  news,”  said 
JPFS.  “Instead,  the  service  puts  that 
information  in  context,  with  in-depth 
background  and  analysis  of  events  as 
—  and  before  —  they  occur  .  .  .  .” 

Recent  stories  from  JPFS  —  which 
has  an  office  at  21 1  W.  43rd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017  —  have  covered 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  chemical  weapons, 
and  a  Biblical  scholar  from  Harvard 
studying  in  Israel. 


ried  to  Linda,  a  kindergarten  teacher. 
His  wife’s  experiences  provide  Dick¬ 
enson  with  material  for  “Dillon,”  as 
do  visits  to  a  client’s  child-care  cen¬ 
ter. 

Charter  “Dillon”  clients  include 
the  Anchorage  Times,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Denver  Post,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Houston  Chronicle,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune,  Nashville  Ten- 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


ALL  THE  RIGHT 
MOVES  FOR 
READERSHIP. 


Sign  up  for  the  king  of  chess. 
He's  Cy  Lakdawala,  professional 
chess  player  and  teacher.  And  he 
covers  matches  from  Moscow  to 
Manhattan  in  our  weekly  chess 
column  that  comes  with  art.  His 
strategies  are  brilliant;  his  solu¬ 
tions,  innovative.  Your  readers 
won't  make  a  move  without  him. 

Call  for  a  free  sample.  And  get 
the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 

COPLEY 


(800)  445-4555/(619)  293-1818 
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(Continued  from  page  67) 
nessean,  Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner, 
and  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

Joe  Bob  movie  role 

Drive-in  movie  columnist  Joe  Bob 
Briggs  of  Creators  Syndicate  has  been 
cast  in  Great  Balls  of  Fire,  a  film 
about  early  rock  and  roller  Jerry  Lee 
Lewis.  He  has  the  role  of  Memphis 
disc  jockey  Dewey  “Daddy-0”  Phil¬ 
lips,  who  played  and  promoted 
Lewis’  first  hit  record. 

The  motion  picture,  which  stars 
Dennis  Quaid,  is  scheduled  for 
release  this  summer. 

In  other  Joe  Bob  news,  the  Reeves 
Entertainment  Group  has  made  an 
agreement  with  Briggs  to  develop  a 
prime-time  situation  comedy.  Reeves 
has  produced  Kate  and  Allie  and 
other  shows. 

Briggs  and  producer  David  Yarnell 
have  formed  the  partnership  of 
Krankaway  Productions  to  handle  the 
columnist’s  entry  into  projects  such 
as  the  above  movie  and  television 
program.  Yarnell  has  worked  on  Fir¬ 
ing  Line,  That’s  Incredible,  Love 
American  Style,  Candid  Camera,  and 
other  shows. 

News  about  awards 

“Hagar  the  Horrible”  creator  Dik 
Browne  of  King  Features  Syndicate 
has  been  named  “Strip  Cartoonist  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Cartoonists  Club  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  other  prize  news,  King/Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  columnist 
Lewis  Grizzard  has  been  named  to 
receive  the  1989  Communicator  of  the 
Year  Award  from  Sales  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  International. 

“Biography”  Sunday  comic  cre¬ 
ator  John  Roman  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  received  a  finalist  award 
from  the  Women’s  Sports  Foundation 
for  his  Steffi  Graf  entry. 

New  York  Post/Cop\ey  News  Ser¬ 
vice  gossip  columnist  Suzy  received 
the  Spirit  of  the  City  1988  award  in 
New  York. 

And  Copley  columnist  Doug  Ban- 
dow  won  a  1988  Taxpayer  Protection 
Award  from  the  Americans  for  Tax 
Reform  group. 

About  ‘new’  comics 

A  cover  story  on  “new  wave”  car¬ 
toonists  appeared  in  the  December  1 1 
issue  of  New  York  City/Long  Island 
Newsday's  Sunday  magazine. 


Above  is  the  flower-packed  'Funky 
Winkerbean'  float  at  the  100th  Tour¬ 
nament  of  Roses  Parade  January  2  (see 
E&P,  December  24,  1988).  The 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  parade  was  report¬ 
edly  seen  by  over  300  million  tv  viewers 
in  60  countries.  'Funky'  is  by  Tom  Batiuk 
of  North  America  Syndicate. 

Among  the  artists  dicussed  were 
“Zippy  the  Pinhead”  creator  Bill 
Griffith  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
“Life  in  Hell”  creator  Matt  Groening 
of  Acme  Features  Syndicate,  and 
“Ernie  Pook’s  Comeek”  creator 
Lynda  Barry  of  Acme. 

Funnies  on  a  cereal 

“Morning  Funnies,”  a  breakfast 
cereal  featuring  comics  on  the  pack¬ 
aging,  is  being  introduced  by  Ralston 
Purina  Co. 

Advertising  Age  said  comics  that 
will  be  displayed  include  “Beetle 
Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker,  “Hagar  the 
Horrible”  by  Dik  Browne,  “Hi  and 
Lois”  by  Walker  and  Browne,  “The 
Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane, 
“Tiger”  by  Bud  Blake,  “What  A 
Guy!”  by  John  Reiner,  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham,  “Mar¬ 
vin”  by  Tom  Armstrong,  “Funky 
Winkerbean”  by  Tom  Batiuk,  and 
“Luann”  by  Greg  Evans. 

The  first  six  comics  are  with  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  the  last  four 
with  North  America  Syndicate. 

In  other  marketing  news.  Matt 
Groening’ s  Simpson  cartoon  charac¬ 
ters  on  The  Tracey  Ullman  Show  have 
been  signed  as  advertising  spokesper¬ 
sons  for  Butterfinger  candy  bars. 


Peter  Gibilaro  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  shipping  and  production  for 
the  King  Features  Syndicate  Group.  He 
has  been  with  King  since  1958. 


Groening  does  “Life  in  Hell”  for  the 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.-based  Acme 
Features  Syndicate. 

‘Calvin’  and  ‘Beetle’ 

“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  by  Bill  Wat- 
terson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
won  a  recent  Hartford  (Conn.)  Coit- 
rant  poll.  It  received  3,102  votes  from 
among  7,516  respondents. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “The 
Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Univer¬ 
sal,  1,903  votes;  “Bloom  County”  by 
Berke  Breathed  of  the  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  1,412;  “Hagar 
the  Horrible”  by  Dik  Browne  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  1,316;  and 
“Doonesbury”  by  Garry  Trudeau  of 
Universal,  1,281. 

In  a  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
reader  poll,  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort 
Walker  won.  About  80%  of  the  7,314 
respondents  said  they  liked  the  King 
comic  the  most. 

Runners-up  were  “Blondie”  by 
Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King, 
77%;  “Hagar,”  76%;  “Hi  and  Lois” 
by  Walker  and  Browne  of  King,  74%; 
and  “The  Lockhorns”  by  John 
Reiner  of  King,  74%. 

And  the  most  widely  read  comics 
among  629  readers  responding  to  a 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram 
newspapers  poll  were  “Beetle”  and 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Succeeds  Delaplane 

Kevin  Keating  is  continuing  the 
late  Stanton  Delaplane’s  “Post¬ 
cards”  travel  column  with  Stanton’s 
widow  Laddie  Marshack  Delaplane 
and  Stanton’s  staff  of  reporters. 

Keating,  an  associate  of  Dela¬ 
plane’s  for  29  years,  said  the  column 
will  be  written  from  50  worldwide 
destinations  a  year. 

Handling  the  syndication  is  Silver 
Bird  Travel  Features,  4226  Shelter 
Bay  Ave.,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  94941. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize^winning  Dela¬ 
plane  (see  E&P,  April  30,  1988)  was 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Chronicle  Features. 


A  bridal  supplement 

A  special  “Brides  &  Bouquets” 
supplement  is  being  offered  by  Copley 
News  Service. 

Included  is  material  on  fashion, 
food,  and  other  subjects.  There  are 
also  color  and  black-and-white 
photos,  graphics,  and  illustrations. 
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NIE  program 
focuses  on 
geography 

Everybody  talks  about  how  little 
kids  know  about  geography,  but  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

As  part  of  its  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  program,  the  McClatchy  newspa¬ 
per  is  running  a  series  of  map  quizzes 
on  the  50  U.S.  states,  which  will  be 
followed  by  a  “World  Series”  to 
acquaint  readers  with  the  rest  of  the 
globe. 

In  the  “Get-to-Know-America” 
series,  the  maps  appear  five  days  a 
week  and  a  major  geography  story 
runs  in  the  Sunday  Vision  section. 

Under  the  map,  information  is 
given  about  the  state’s  population, 
size,  history,  climate,  resources  and 
economic  base. 

Below  the  state  map  is  an  outline 
map  of  the  U.S.  with  an  inset  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  the  particular  state. 

There  also  are  “fun  facts”  about 
each  state  and  a  “geography  puzzler” 
whose  answer  is  on  another  page. 

Information  for  the  series  is  based 
on  source  material  from  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  and  the  1988 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts. 

Executive  editor  Beverly  Kees, 
who  came  up  with  the  idea,  said  the 
series  was  originally  aimed  at  children 
but  a  number  of  adult  readers  are 
following  it. 

“We’re  getting  a  strong  reaction 
from  readers,”  she  continued. 
“Some  teachers  are  using  it  in  the 
classroom  and  grandmothers  are 
making  scrap  books  for  their  grand¬ 
children.” 

The  maps  are  designed  by  staff 
artist  John  Alvin  and  the  text  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  Scott  Tompkins  of  the  news 
staff. 

Probe  of  leaks  to 
N.Y.  Times  closed 

New  York  state  special  prosecutor 
Charles  Hynes  has  closed  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  grand  jury  leaks  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  Tawana  Brawley  case. 

Hynes  sought  to  uncover  the 
source  of  an  extensive  New  York 
Times  article,  which  was  based  in  part 
on  grand  jury  material.  Under  New 
York  state  law,  disclosing  grand  jury 
material  is  a  felony. 

Although  his  office  reportedly 
interviewed  over  40  witnesses,  all  of 
whom  denied  under  oath  leaking  the 
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information,  the  Times  refused 
requests  from  Hynes  to  interview  its 
reporters,  citing  the  state  shield  law. 

New  York  Times  spokeswoman 
Nancy  Nielsen  told  the  New  York 
City  papers:  “It’s  important  to  note 
Mr.  Hynes  was  not  investigating  the 
Times.  He  was  looking  into  behavior 
by  others.  We  are  pleased  he  decied 
to  underscore  the  importance  of  press 
freedom  and  take  no  action  that  might 
deter  news  sources  in  any  future  situ¬ 
ation.” 

ANPA  Foundation 
encourages  use  of 
minority  law  firms 

The  American  Newspaper 
publishers  Association  Foundation 
has  joined  with  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  27  major  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  Minority  Counsel  Demon¬ 
stration  Program,  and  experimental 
effort  that  if  successful  could  result  in 
increased  opportunities  for  minority 
lawyers  and  law  firms. 

In  the  pilot  program,  ANPA 
Foundation  will  encourage  newspa¬ 
pers  to  consider  retaining  minority- 


owned  law  firms  for  some  of  their 
legal  needs.  The  ANPA  Foundation 
plans  to  send  a  list  of  participating 
black-,  Hispanic-  and  Asian-Ameri- 
can-owned  law  firms  to  its  member 
newspapers. 

AD/SAT  slated  to 
include  117  papers 

The  Maxwell  AD/SAT  network  of 
1 16  daily  newspapers  in  30  states  is 
expected  to  expand  to  117  newspa¬ 
pers  in  31  states  in  February  with  the 
addition  of  the  State  in  (Columbia, 
S.C.  The  network  is  expected  to  grow 
to  125-130  newspapers  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  addition,  fully  operational  trans¬ 
mission  centers  are  slated  to  open  in 
Chicago  in  late  January  and  Los 
Angeles  in  early  February. 

Of  the  total  ads  in  1988  received 
through  the  AD/SAT  network,  60.4% 
were  national  and  39.6%  were  retail. 
New  York-originated  material  made 
up  80.5%  of  the  transmissions,  with 
cietroit  8.2%,  Los  Angeles  6.3%,  Chi¬ 
cago  4.0%,  San  Francisco  0.6%  and 
Boston  0.4%. 


When  your  readers  make  something, 
you  make  money. 


U-BILD  is  easy  money.  A  sure 
thing  for  building  revenues, 
while  giving  do-it-yourselfers 
a  unique  reason  to  read  your 
paper  regularly. 

The  deal  couldn't  be  simpler: 
no  contracts  to  sign,  nothing  to 
buy,  not  even  any  bookkeeping. 
Just  run  our  free,  Do-It-Yourself 
features  in  your  publication- 
selecting  the  format  best  suited 
to  your  pages. 

Every  time  a  reader  orders 
a  project  plan  through  your  pub¬ 
lication,  you  earn  a  25%  com¬ 
mission  on  the  sale.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it:  neat,  simple. 


effortless. .  .and  lucrative. 

For  40  years,  U-BILD  has  been 
the  leading  syndicator  of  wood¬ 
working  and  handicraft  columns. 
We  offer  over  1,000  project  ideas. 
Everything  from  home  improve¬ 
ment  to  toys. .  .with  new  projects 
being  added  all  the  time. 

Try  U-BILD.  See  how  it  boosts 
readership  and  revenues.  For 
more  information  and  samples, 
call  1-800-82U-BILD.  In  California 
818-785-6368. 

U-MdM 
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Cooke  agrees  to  sell  cable  interests  for  $1.47  billion 


Jack  Kent  Cooke,  owner  of  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
Washington  Redskins  and  other  prop¬ 
erties,  has  agreed  to  sell  his  cable 
television  interests  for  a  reported 
$1.47  billion. 

The  sale  would  represent  the  first 
major  transaction  for  one  of  the  buy¬ 
ers,  Inter  Media  Partners  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  which  was  formed  late  last  year 
to  acquire  cable  tv  systems  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Jack  Kent  Cooke  Inc.  of  Middle- 
burg,  Va.,  did  not  reveal  the  price  in 
the  sale  of  Cooke  Cable  Vision,  which 
was  bought  in  1987  for  $1.1  billion,  or 
between  $1,700  and  $1,800  per  sub¬ 
scriber. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  an 
anonymous  industry  source  as  put¬ 
ting  the  price  at  $1.47  billion,  or 
$2,100  per  subscriber. 

The  buyers  represent  a  consortium 
of  six  cable  companies,  which  include 
InterMedia  Partners,  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Inc.  of  Denver  (TCI);  TCA 


Cable  TV  Inc.  of  Tyler  Texas;  Rock 
&  Associates,  Kirkland,  Wash.;  Adel- 
phia  Co.  of  Coudersport,  Pa.;  and 
Chambers  Communications  Corp.  of 
Eugene,  Ore. 

InterMedia  announced  that  it  will 
purchase  a  share  of  the  Cooke  proper¬ 
ties  in  partnership  with  communica¬ 
tions  executive  Frank  Washington  of 
Sacramento,  former  vice  president/ 
electronic  communications  for 
McClatchy  Newspapers  and  former 
head  of  Videotex  America,  a  Times 
Mirror  computer-information  ser¬ 
vice. 

Subject  to  regulatory  approval, 
InterMedia  would  acquire  Cooke 
cable  systems  in  Tucson  and  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  in  Arizona,  various 
suburbs  of  Atlanta,  Nashville  and 
Knoxville,  and  in  Aiken,  S.C.  and 
surrounding  communities.  It  will 
operate  as  Robin  Cable  Systems  with 
about  215,000  subscribers. 

TCI  would  absorb  about  200,000 
subscribers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 


according  to  Bob  Thomson  its  vice 
president. 

Rock  «&  Associates  would  buy 
Cooke’s  Alaska  cable  firms,  Adelphia 
his  properties  in  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
North  Carolina  and  Hilton  Head, 
S.C.,  and  Chambers  its  cable  compa¬ 
nies  in  Chico,  Calif. 

The  transaction  is  expected  to  close 
in  midyear,  according  to  InterMedia, 
which  said  it  has  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  with  Jack  Kent  Cooke  Inc. 

Cooke  announced  last  August  that 
he  intended  to  sell  his  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif. -based  cable  operation, 
which  has  about  700,000  subscribers 
in  19  states. 

According  to  InterMedia,  the  con¬ 
sortium  acquiring  the  Cooke  systems 
was  conceived  and  organized  by 
Brian  Deevy  of  Daniels  &  Associates 
of  Denver  and  Leo  J.  Hindery  Jr., 
general  manager  of  InterMedia.  Hin¬ 
dery  recently  served  as  chief  planning 
and  financial  officer  for  Chronicle 
Publishing  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 


IN  BRIEF - 


Daily  Record  joins 
event’s  sponsors 

The  Daily  Record  of  Morristown, 
N.J.,  has  become  a  presenting  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  1989  New  Jersey  Special 
Olympics  Winter  Games,  slated  to  be 
held  at  the  Vernon  Valley/Great 
Gorge  Ski  Resort,  Vernon,  and  Men- 
nen  Sports  Arena,  Morristown. 

The  largest  multiday,  multi- 
winter-sports  event  in  the  N.J.  Spe¬ 
cial  Olympics’  year-round  sports 
training  and  athletic  competitions  for 
children  and  adults  with  mental  retar¬ 
dation,  more  than  400  participants  are 
expected  to  compete. 

New  contest 

Journalism  experts  and  amateurs 
can  compete  for  $27,500  in  prizes  in  a 
new  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  International  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Scholars. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  “serious  research  and  writing 
about  the  role  of  the  media  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society,’’  Charles  Blitzer,  Wilson 
Center  director,  said. 

This  year’s  topic  is  American  jour¬ 
nalistic  performance  at  home  or 
abroad,  past  or  present. 

Previously  unpublished  analytical 


essays  of  10,000  to  30,000  words  must 
be  based  on  original  research.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  Sept.  1, 1989,  and 
will  be  judged  by  an  independent 
panel  of  scholars  and  journalists. 

Winners  will  be  announced  in 
December  and  will  collect  $15,000, 
$7,500  and  $5,000  for  first,  second  and 
third  prizes,  respectively. 

Inquiries  and  entries  should  be 
directed  to  Philip  Cook,  Media  Stud¬ 
ies  Project,  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter¬ 
national  Center  for  Scholars,  370 
L’Enfant  Promenade,  Suite  704, 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

The  center  was  created  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1968  and  is  funded  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  private  resources.  The  con¬ 
test  is  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  William  H.  Donner  Foundation. 

AIDS  patients 
protected  by 
Milwaukee  papers 

Employees  who  contract  AIDS  will 
be  able  to  work  as  long  as  they  are 
able  and  will  be  shielded  from  harass¬ 
ment  under  a  policy  adopted  recently 
by  Journal  Communications. 

Journal  Communication’s  largest 
division,  Journal/Sentinel  Inc., 
publishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 


Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The  company 
employs  6,000  people  at  64  operations 
in  14  states. 

“If  an  employee  is  able  to  meet 
acceptable  job  performance  and 
attendance  standards,”  the  new  pol¬ 
icy  states,  “and  medical  evidence 
indicates  the  illness  is  not  contagious, 
the  employee  must  be  allowed  to  con: 
tinue  his/her  employment  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  is  harassment-free.  The 
corporation  will  take  every  precaution 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  physical  well¬ 
being  of  employees.” 

Board  chairman  Thomas  J. 
McCollow  said  the  policy  applies  to 
all  life-threatening  diseases. 

Lamparter  moves 

William  Lamparter  and  the  Print- 
Corn  Consulting  Group  have  moved 
to  new  offices  near  Charlotte,  N.C. 
The  address  is  1020  Farm  Creek  Rd., 
Waxhaw,  N.C.  28173;  telephone  704/ 
843-5350. 

Micrografx 

relocates 

Micrografx  Inc.  has  announced  its 
relocation  to  offices  at  1303  Arapaho, 
Richardson,  Texas  75081.  Telephone 
numbers  remain  unchanged. 
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bers  are  sky  high,  sometimes  up  to  10 
persons  per  copy. 

In  1969,  George  decided  to  “go 
fishing”  and  leased  the  property  to 
two  younger  men.  In  quick  order, 
they  asked  George  if  he  would  return 
as  associate  editor  of  the  National 
Edition  to  edit  the  Amish  letters. 

He  quickly  agreed  and  continues  in 
this  role,  despite  a  recently  discov¬ 
ered  malignant  prostate,  which  cur¬ 
rently  requires  regular  radiation  treat¬ 
ments. 

“The  Budget  and  I  are  compatible. 
I’ve  always  been  happy  here.  I’ve 
never  felt  the  need  to  go  anywhere 
else.” 

The  Budget  this  summer  celebrates 
its  100th  birthday.  Publisher  Albert 
Spector,  who  also  owns  a  series  of 
stores  and  a  mail-order  house  that 
cater  to  Amish  and  Mennonites,  plans 
a  giant  celebration. 

All  400  regular  Amish  letter  writers 
will  be  invited  to  Sugarcreek  for  a 


The  Budget 

reunion-seminar-picnic-homecom- 

ing. 

Spector  did  this  two  other  times. 
The  last  gathering  drew  more  than 
200.  A  well-known  Amish  speaker 
keynoted  banquet  festivities. 


Weekly  editor 


Retail  ads 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


and  National  Photo,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Inserts: 

NoRMAs,  Englander’s,  Ferndale, 
Mich.,  and  Macy’s  Northeast,  New 
York.  Silver  Award,  Home  Express, 
Hayward,  Calif.  Award  of  Merit, 
Beall’s,  Bradenton,  Fla. 


Elephant 


(Continued  from  page  28) 


fessed.  “It’s  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
country  —  about  eight  miles  long.” 

For  the  moment,  though,  she  is 
content  to  rest  on  her  laurels  while 
waiting  to  hear  if  the  Guinness  Book 
of  Records,  in  its  upcoming  edition, 
will  bestow  worldwide  recognition 
upon  her  elephant  treks. 

Anti-drug  ad  group 
gets  $100,000  grant 

The  Media-Advertising  Partner¬ 
ship  for  a  Drug-Free  America  has 
received  a  grant  of  $100,000  from  a 
fund  at  New  York  Community  Trust 
established  by  Reader’s  Digest 
founder  DeWitt  Wallace. 


FDA  to  review 
findings  of 
newspaper  report 

The  federal  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  (FDA)  will  review  a  special 
Sacramento  Bee  report  “Selenium: 
The  Poisoning  of  America”  to  exam¬ 
ine  potential  health  risks,  the  agency 
recently  announced. 

Staff  writer  Tom  Harris,  who  wrote 
the  two-part  series,  reported  he  found 
evidence  that  millions  of  Americans 
may  be  getting  unsafe  levels  of  sele- 
num,  a  trace  element,  in  their  basic 
food  supply. 

The  stories  were  picked  up  by  other 
newspapers  and  television  and  radio 
stations  nationwide. 

Top  FDA  officials  have  questioned 
the  Bee’s  findings. 

However,  Department  of  Interior 
officials  admitted  their  study  did  not 
consider  the  risks  to  people  who  eat 
fish  and  waterfowl  tainted  with  toxic 
levels  of  selenium,  according  to  the 
Bee.  The  department  announced  it 
would  assess  human  health  risks  in 
ongoing  studies  at  seven  Western 
sites. 

Harris’  series  also  prompted  sele¬ 
nium  investigations  in  several  states. 
In  Colorado,  the  Bee  reported,  public 
health  officials  notified  27  municipal 
water  systems  that  their  drinking 
water  exceeded  ^;deral  safety  stan¬ 
dards  for  selenium. 


Correspondents  will  arrange  their 
own  transportation  and  stay  with 
Sugarcreek  relatives.  The  weekly  fur¬ 
nishes  everything  else. 

Until  last  summer.  Smith  used  to 
visit  many  of  his  writers  in  their 
homes.  This  always  made  a  hit.  One 
summer  there  might  be  a  junket  to 
Florida,  with  dozens  of  stops  along 
the  way,  another  year  to  Oregon, 
pausing  at  Amish  and  Mennonite  set¬ 
tlements. 

“To  90%  of  the  Amish,  the  Budget 
is  George  Smith,”  said  Don  Sprankle, 
a  former  Budget  editor. 

Each  workday.  Smith  arrives  early 
at  the  weekly.  He  opens  dozens  of 
correspondents’  envelopes  and  edits 
their  overnight  copy.  Two  full-time 
and  one  part-time  Varityper  opera¬ 
tors  work  exclusively  setting  the 
Amish  letters. 

As  the  type  rolls  out  of  the  laser 
printers.  Smith  switches  to  paste-up 
chores,  eventually  handling  all  36 
pages. 

“I  wish  we  could  group  letters  by 
states,  but  that’s  impossible.  We  set 
and  paste  as  they  come.” 

No  one  objects. 


Montana  officials  have  asked  the 
FDA  to  determine  if  any  state  live¬ 
stock  contain  unsafe  levels  of  the  ele¬ 
ment. 

Selenium,  in  tiny  doses,  is  essential 
for  healthy  growth  in  humans  and  ani¬ 
mals,  but  at  higher  levels  “it  is  a  poi¬ 
son  more  potent  than  arsenic,”  Har¬ 
ris  wrote. 

John  Vanderveen,  the  FDA’s 
director  of  nutrition,  said  the  agency 
would  thoroughly  review  the  news¬ 
paper’s  data  and  calculations,  even 
though  it  considered  Harris’  findings 
“speculative  and  possibly  unsubstan¬ 
tiated.” 

Terry  Hennessy  was  the  Bee’s 
project  editor  for  Harris’  report. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


“victims”  only  compounds  the  indig¬ 
nity. 

1  choose  to  refer  to  them  as  people 
with  AIDS  or  AIDS  patients.  The 
emphasis  here  is  on  people  and  medi¬ 
cal  treatment  with  hope  for  the  living. 
For  those  who  battle  the  virus  every¬ 
day,  being  labeled  a  victim  is  like 
placing  the  tattered  flag  of  defeat  in 
their  hands. 

Elisabeth  Davies 

(Davies  is  lifestyle/arts  and  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  for  the  Montclair  [N.J.] 
Times.) 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  84) 


The  “Up  or  Out”  personnel  policy 
must  rule.  Of  course,  at  any  point 
there  will  be  a  temporary  middle 
level  —  but  it  must  always  be  staffed 
by  juniors  on  their  way  up.  It  can 
never  be  what  we  have  seen  too  much 
of  —  a  permanent  level.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  be  optimally  productive 
and  add  value  unless  this  happens. 
Everyone  must  be  productive  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Another  highlight:  The  account 
person  of  the  future  must  be  a  better 
manager  of  the  creative  process.  He 
or  she  must  be  a  generalist  who  will 
bring  more  imagination  to  the  role,  in 
the  strategic  area  for  sure,  but  also  in 
guiding  the  creative  product.  Because 
they  will  bring  more  to  the  party, 
these  account  managers  will  be  more 
involved  and  more  welcome  in  the 
process. 

The  old  days  of  managing  creative 
people  by  dropping  off  a  strategy  with 
timetable  attached  and  disappearing 
until  the  due  date,  and  then  reappear¬ 
ing  a  few  days  after  the  presentation 
to  pass  along  the  client  comments,  are 
gone  forever. 

Geographical  added  value 

Certainly  I  am  not  the  first  person 
to  note  that  the  world  is  getting 
smaller  and  that  markets  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  global.  Multinational 
clients  —  or  those  that  would  like  to 
be  —  are  going  to  need  multinational 
service. 

They  are  going  to  need  to  know 
when  a  global  or  multicountry 
strategy  makes  sense  and  when  it 
does  not.  They  will  need  to  know 
when  an  execution  can  travel  across 
borders  and  when  it  cannot,  or,  for 
that  matter,  when  technology  is  going 
to  make  an  execution  travel  whether 
we  like  it  or  not. 

The  fact  is  that  real,  in-place,  global 
advertising  networks  have  a  leg  up  on 
providing  this  kind  of  service  —  ser¬ 
vice  that  reflects  a  consistent  stan¬ 
dard  of  quality  in  strategic  thinking 
and  creative  execution. 

Service  that  provides  real  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  exploit  potential  econo¬ 
mies  inherent  in  regional  or  global 
servicing  and  avoids  wasted  effort, 
duplication  and  inconsistent  adver¬ 
tising  across  borders. 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  to  add 
value.  Professionals  from  different 
countries  and  cultures  who  are  used 
to  working  together  stand  the  best 
chance  of  adding  this  value  and 
avoiding  the  nationalist  warfare  that 
can  come  from  putting  an  ad  hoc  net¬ 


work  together. 

Range  of  services 

I  believe  there  is  another  important 
area  where  the  agency  of  the  future 
must  add  important  value  —  and  that 
falls  in  the  broader  range  of  services. 

Nothing  new  here  in  basic  concept. 
When  I  started  in  this  business,  “full- 
service”  was  a  popular  concept. 
Agencies  boasted  they  could  provide 
full  marketing  plans,  promotion  plan¬ 
ning,  PR  and  heaven  knows  what 
else  —  and  all,  along  with  basic  cre¬ 
ative  and  media,  for  just  15%  commis¬ 
sion.  Well,  rising  costs,  changing 
compensation  arrangements,  and  the 
fact  that  at  best  these  extra  services 
were  well-intentioned  but  lacking  in 
substance,  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
concept  of  full  service. 

Today,  the  concept  is  still  correct, 
but  now  there  is  a  right  way  to  provide 
it.  There  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  agencies  to  add  value,  for  clients 
to  receive  value,  and  for  us  all  to  live 
happily  ever  after. 

The  concept  is  “One-Stop  Shop¬ 
ping”  and  the  difference  is  that  the 
people  providing  these  expert  ser¬ 
vices  are  truly  experts  in  their  field  — 
not  just  well-intentioned  agency  peo¬ 
ple  trying  to  extend  their  service 
capabilities. 

Many  clients  need  the  broad  range 
of  communication  services  —  not 
just  the  obvious  extentions  like  direct 
marketing  and  Hispanic  advertising, 
but  also  sales  promotion,  corporate 
design/packaging,  PR,  to  name  a  few. 

The  fact  that  companies  like 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  PLC  own  all  these 
services  is  nice  —  but  as  one  client 
said  to  me  when  I  informed  him  that 
we  had  acquired  these  companies  — 
“Great.  I  can  go  to  the  yellow  pages 
and  find  these  services.  Why  should  I 
use  yours?” 

The  answer  is  only  if  and  when  we 
add  value.  By  coordinating  all  these 
resources  on  behalf  of  a  client  under 
the  agency  account  manager,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  together  a  truly  com¬ 
prehensive  program  that  adds  huge 
value  on  behalf  of  a  client’s  communi¬ 
cation  needs  —  coordination  by 
someone  senior,  talented  and  who 
knows  and  lives  the  client’s  business. 
I  believe  we  will  see  more  and  more  of 
this  in  the  future. 

The  future 

As  intimidating  and  uncertain  as 
the  future  can  sometimes  be,  it  is  kind 
of  reassuring  to  know  that  the  future 
of  the  advertising  agency  is  just  a  step 
away  for  some  of  us: 

A  future  with  even  more  focused, 
brilliant,  accountable  creative  work; 

A  future  with  a  lean  organization 
staffed  with  more  senior,  creative, 
productive  professionals  without  the 


distraction  of  a  middle  level; 

A  future  where  multinational  and 
even  global  programs  are  looked  at 
with  optimism  and  a  sense  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  instead  of  quiet  dread; 

And  a  future  in  which  a  coordinated 
range  of  top-notch  services  is  really 
available  under  one  roof. 

At  Saatchi  &  Saatchi,  we  have  been 
working  very  hard  to  take  that  step 
into  the  future.  We  are  ready  now. 

(Wax  is  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Advertising.  The 
above  is  from  a  speech  he  presented  at 
a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.) 


Dartmouth  ordered 
to  reinstate  editors 

A  New  Hampshire  judge  ordered 
Dartmouth  College  to  reinstate  two 
editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Review  who 
had  been  suspended  for  harassment 
of  a  black  faculty  member  when  they 
sought  his  reply  to  an  article  criticiz¬ 
ing  his  teaching. 

State  Superior  Court  Judge  Bruce 
Mohl  said  the  18-month  suspensions 
of  Review  editors  Christopher  Bald¬ 
win  and  John  Sutter  had  been  tainted 
by  bias  against  the  off-campus  con¬ 
servative  weekly. 

The  two  Review  editors  had  filed 
suits  in  state  and  federal  courts  con¬ 
tending  Dartmouth  in  suspending 
them  had  violated  their  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  as  reporters  and  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  them  because  of  their 
political  beliefs. 

Although  Mohl  said  he  had  found 
“no  pervasive  evidence”  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  punished  for  their 
association  with  the  Review,  he  ruled 
that  one  member  of  the  college’s  dis¬ 
ciplinary  panel  did  feel  “substantial 
bias  and  prejudice”  against  the  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper. 

Mohl  ordered  Dartmouth  to  rein¬ 
state  Baldwin  and  Sutter,  but  they 
could  face  proceedings  before  a  re¬ 
constituted  disciplinary  panel. 

The  two  editors,  both  white,  have 
denied  any  racial  motivation  in  their 
confrontation  with  William  Coles,  a 
tenured  professor  of  music. 

Pamarco  moves 

Pamarco  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
anilox  rollers  with  five  U.S.  plants 
and  international  licenses,  has  moved 
its  corporate  headquarters  to  480 
Morris  Ave.,  Summit,  N.J. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FflOM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


_ ANIMALS _ 

PETS,  WILDLIFE  -  Award-Winning 
weekly  column  EARTHLINGS.  Carla 
Bennett,  8401  Greenwood  Ave.,  #3, 
Takoma  Park,  MD  20912,  (301) 
770-7444,  (301)  589-6836. 


_ HEALTH _ 

“SENIOR  CLINIC”.  Specialist  Geriatric 
Medicine  writes  America's  only  health 
column  addressing  all  the  medical 
issues  of  middle  life  and  better.  “Time¬ 
ly,  Incisive,  Excellent  Reader 
Response"  Rochester,  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  (since  1982).  7th  yr.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Discounts  to  weekly  news¬ 
paper  groups.  Samples,  rates.  Frank 
Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM  Literary  Enter¬ 
prises,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alber¬ 
ta,  Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


_ HUMOR _ 

WACKY,  witW,  contemporary  look  at  life 
-  IN  A  NUTSHELL  is  a  laugh  a  week. 
700  words.  Camera  ready.  Five-year 
track  record.  Free  samples,  rates. 
Barbara  Naness,  119  Washington  Ave., 
Staten  Island,  NY  10314,  (718) 
698-6979. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  FEATURES  -  Camera  ready  or 
MAC  Disk.  Health,  Consumer  Watch 
Columns  by  Esther  Peterson,  Editorial 
Cartoons,  Photos,  Food,  TV,  and  more. 
Free.  Contact:  NEWS  USA,  1199 
National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC  20045;  (202)  682-2400. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


_ TRAVEL _ 

BEEF  UP  YOUR  TRAVEL  PAGES 
No  matter  what  travel  you  now  receive, 
take  a  look  at  lively  new  “Our  Globe.” 
Already  sold  in  many  U.S.  mkts.  Inch 

•  Photos  and  “If  You  Go”  sidebar. 

•  Short,  750  words,  easy  to  dummy. 
Written  for  average  people,  not  the  rich. 
Samples  &  rates,  call  or  write  now:  Dick 
Skuse,  Box  247,  Newark,  CA  94560. 
(415)  794-6961. 


CLASSIFIED 

The  Industry’s 
Meeting  Place. 
212  675-4380 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


Bruce  Wright-Media  Consultants 
27  Years  Publishing  Experience 
(916)  988-8959  -  PO  Box  910 
Orangevale  (Sacramento),  CA  95662 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  -  Shoppers  -  Trade  Journals 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

10-year  old  Honolulu  weekly  producing 
beyond  projections.  18,000  circulation 
-  unlimited  growth  potential,  $500,000 
(terms  available).  Call  (808) 
524-8074. 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  140-year  old 
weekly  (2,100  paid);  sales,  $90,000. 
Attractive  town.  Price,  $70,000. 
Please  write:  BARRY  FRENCH,  Broker- 
Appraiser,  Ash  lawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA 
02702. 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 

31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 

PO  Box  850 

Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)722-3030  (918)  834-3876 

MINNESOTA  SHOPPER,  gross  $1.1 
million  full  plant,  4-unit  web,  regional 
concept,  includes  real  estate.  Long 
established.  Terms. 

IOWA  COUNTY  SEAT,  exclusive  semi¬ 
weekly,  gross  $410,000,  Price  with 
real  estate  $440,000.  Terms. 
WESTERN  FARM,  CATTLE  newspap¬ 
ers,  gross  $1.5  million,  profitable, 
terms. 

NEBRASKA  COUNTY  SEAT,  weekly, 
ncn-competitive,  serves  huge  area, 
gross  $270,000  plus  interest  in  central 
plant.  Terms. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLY,  county-seat, 
gross  $260,000,  $225,000  plus 
$10,000  for  part  interest  in  central 
Minting  plant.  Terms. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 

4500  Main,  Suite  927 

Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 . 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  ^uth  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years 

Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Bruce  Wright,  PO  Box  910 
OrangevHle,  CA  95662 
(916)  988-8959 

Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 

Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PUBLICATIONS 
One  500K  plus  weekly  well  established 
One  250K  plus  bi-monthly  specialty 
Excellent  growth  environment  Call: 
Martin  Family  Enterprises 
(603)  778-0822. 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 

215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

TWO  MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLIES  located 
in  growth  area.  Combined  circulation 
7,000.  Excellent  building  and  4-unit 
press.  For  more  information  contact 
Ryan  Phillips,  PHILLIPS  MEDIA 
SERVICES,  215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite 
101,  Destin,  FL  32541,  (904) 
837-4040. 

R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO. 

36  years  in  communication  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage-Consultation-Appraisal 
Financial  Planning 

Contact  Gloria  Bushelman 

600  Vine  Street,  Suite  1708 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 

PROFITABLE  WEEKLY.  Over  5,000 
paid,  fine  building,  owner  retiring.  Also 
exclusive  small  county  seat  weekly  for 
$10,(X)0  down,  owner  carries  balance. 
Many  others  available,  send  for  list.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 

UNDERSTAND  THE 
SHOPPER  INDUSTRY 

If  you  are  Interested  In  the  Shopper 
Industry  you  need  this  book.  SpedAc 
free  paper  Information  on: 

SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 

TO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 

fStotisMcs 

^Industry  Overview 

To 

Send  (65  to 

John  T.  Cifbb 

Lake  Edith  Pubtiahing 

Box  1220,  Townsent,  MT  59644 

Sadness  is  almost  never 
anything  but  a  form 
of  fatigue. 

Andre  Gide 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


PROFITABLE  SMALL  TOWN  newspaper 
in  growing  coastal  northern  California 
communil^-  Comfortable  living  in  excel¬ 
lent  environment  for  right  couple.  Box 
3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Smalltown  community  newspaper  in 
Meeker,  OK  near  growing  area.  Call  for 
information,  Shirley  Logan  (405) 
279-2363  or  258-2715. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  -  Casino  Area  -  Free 
weekly,  average  20,000  circulation; 
gross  $300,000  annually;  growth  area; 
fully  equipped.  Asking  $450,000,  1/3 
down  - 1 5  year  terms  to  qualified  buyer. 
Principals  only.  Contact:  John  F.  Huber 
III,  Siracusa  Realty  Company,  1125 
Atlantic  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  NJ 
08401.  (609)  344-1201. 


WEEKLY  over  2,000  paid  circulation  in 
rowing  area.  Gross  $140,000  in 
988.  Good  opportunity  for 
community-minded  couple.  $60,000 
cash.  Box  3499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


BOTTOM  LINE  is  no  group  can  match 
price,  tax  advantages,  financing,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  civic  benefits  of  employee 
ownership.  Retired  publisher  and  ESOP 
pioneer  will  provide  complete  package 
and  guarantee  confidentiality.  Send  no 
obligations  queries  to  Box  3448,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  group 
seeks  to  purchase  large  circulation 
weeklies  or  groups  of  weeklies.  Present 
management  given  option  to  remain. 
Write  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Profitable  regional  parenting  publica¬ 
tion  in  Florida's  fastest  growing  area. 
Partner  or  outright  sale.  Write  P.  David¬ 
son,  Box  2321,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33427. 


VISITOR  GUIDE  with  long  history  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York,  Houston,  St.  Louis. 
Reasonable  terms  for  right  buyer. 
l-(800)  325-7932. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6670. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


WHEN  CIRCULATION  INCREASE  is 
important  turn  to  the  experts:  Circula¬ 
tion  Development  Inc.,  the  country’s 
most  experienced  newspaper  telemark¬ 
eting  firm.  Toll  free  1-806-247-2338. 


Your  Specialist  in 
Newspaper  Color 
Separations 

♦  Our  professionals  create 
thousands  of  separations 
annually  using  state  of  the  art 
Royal  Zenith  and  Crossfield 
scanners. 

♦  Our  Scitex  electronic  color 
photo  assembly  system  can 
prestrip  multiple  color  photos 
to  final  four  sets  of  film. 

Only  $66 

(up  to  4-col.  X  12-inch  set) 

24  hour  turn  around 
Dupont  Chromacheck  proof 

(502)  926-0123 
1-800-623-2008 

**1987  Runner-Up  Kodak  Inti. 
Newapaper  Reproduction  Conteet** 

ReproSystems 

A  Division  of  the 
Owensboro  Messenger-Inquirer 
Owensboro,  Kentucky 
hk  for:  Phil  Itintt,  Jiiliu  Boone  or  Kel;  Mirt 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCUUTION  SYSTEM  CONSULTANT 
Tom  Christian  (813)  931-3649. 


SERVICE  A  REPAIR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST. 
Offset  press  repair  sercvice,  instalation, 
training  and  consulation.  Resonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUEEZE  LENSES  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1978  Muller-Martini  227-S  Inserter 
5  Into  1  with  1982  Cheshire  539 
Head  mounted  on  Muller  215 
Labeling  base.  Two  new  compressors 
$65,000.00 

1967  Cheshire  523  Base,  539  labeling 
Head  and  12'  conveyor  Also 
1978  531  labeling  head 

$15,000.00 

Call  Bill  (312)  349-6307 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Reconditioned- 
Guaranteed  production-Training  prog¬ 
ram  provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAn. 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  (713) 
468-5827. 


Muller-Martini  Model  227  newspaper 
inserting  machine  4  into  1.  (215) 
547-4210. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PHOTO  TRANSMITTER  NEEDED 
Student  news  service  seeks  used  port¬ 
able  photo  transmitter.  Live  Wire  News 
Service,  Department  of  Journalism,  New 
York  University,  New  York,  NY  10003. 
212  998-7984. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLlS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 

485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

ASSUME  LEASE  OR  BUY  OUT 
Harris  Pagination  System  and  Monotype 
Lasercomp  Typesetter.  Less  than  2 
years  old.  For  further  details  call  Paul 
Jr.  at  PM  Grahics,  Twinsburg,  OH  (216) 
425-9871. 

CAMEX  SYSTEM  (Loaded!),  Breeze 
Term  w/HD,  2  Proformers  ea.  w/  Termi¬ 
nal,  Controller  w/HD,  Scanner,  Bitcas- 
ter  w/HD,  Supersetter,  LaserProofer, 
250  Fonts,  $55,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

CG  SCANNER  2000,  SCAN  SIZE 
10”xl6"  ,  578/1156  pels  resolution, 
$7500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

Compugraphic  package  (2)  EditWriter 
2750,  (2)  175(D,  7900,  20  font  strips 
and  processor,  $6,000  or  best  offer. 
Call  (805)  969-4154. 

Compugraphic  Power  view-5  with 
MCS-8,000.  Excellent  condition.  Take 
over  lease.  Call  Clyde  Pinson  at  Gulf 
Stream  Newspapers,  Inc.  (305) 
973-7422. 

HARRIS  EQUIPMENT 

Bought  and  Sold 

2540  sys.,  mux  cages,  controller, 
also  2200  sys.  and  parts. 

Call  (201)  265-2448.  Leave  message. 

MUST  SELL.  Compugrahpic  MCS  8216 
modular  typesetting  system.  Excellent 
condition.  Typesetter,  monitor, 
keyboard,  various  fonts.  $7,900  or  best 
offer.  Hurry!  (704)  551-7836. 

QUADEX  Q5120  QUEST  SYSTEM  w/4 
Terminals,  2  Previews,  LaserProofer, 
120  MB  HD  w/Streamer,  8668 
Imagesetter,  QPO,  Text  Programming, 
Page  Break,  200K  Dictionary, 
$50,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer’s 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 
Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

PLATEMAKING 

NUARK  PLATEMAKER  for  sale.  Model 
FT52LNS.  $3,500.  (904)  385-7054. 
Barbara. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS  until 
you  contact  Newman  Int'l  Press  Sales 
(913)  362-8888  or  telex  275257. 


FIRST  OFFERING 

16  units  and  3  folders  of  Goss  SSC  - 
22-3/4"  cut-off.  Available  Feb.  '89  and 
ranges  in  age  from  '78  to  '82.  Will  offer 
on  component  basis  -  "4-high",  floor 
units  and  folders. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050.  Tlx  42362 


FOUR  12-UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC 
PRESSES  22-3/4”  (converted  to  offset) 
Each  consisting  of: 

5  -  Color  Cylinders 
1  160-page  double  3:2  folder,  6 
formers  to  each  folder 
12-Fully  automatic  45"  reels 
Units  equipped  with  new  GE  drives 
in  1984 

Note:  Excellent  folders  and  reels 
for  new  flexd  offset  units. 

TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers  -  22-3/4" 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40”) 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K  &  F 
DiLitho  saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 
slitter 

ONE  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESS  22-3/4" 

8  -  Printing  units 
4  -  Color  humps 
1  -  Single  3:2  Imperial  folder 
New  SCR  motor  and  drive  in  1986 
8  -  Goss  40"  digital  reels 
TWO  GOSS  MARK  II  PRESSES  S/N 
2637  &  2644 

Each  consisting  of: 

7  -  Goss  Mark  11  units 
4  -  Goss  Mark  II  half  decks  (Press 
#2644  has  3  half  decks) 

1  -  Color  hump  (cylinder) 

1  -  Goss  Mark  II  double  3:2  folder 
w/double  upper  formers  23-9/16" 

7  -  Goss  digital  40"  (automatic) 
reels 

8  -  GE  60  HP  motors  &  Fincor 
drives 

MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page 
double 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 

fax#  (913)  492-6217 


For  Sale 

2  New  10-Unit  Double-Wide 
TKS  Offset  Presses 

Stored  in  East  Coast  warehouses: 

-  22-3/4”  cutoff,  60”  web,  submarine 
delivery 

-  160  Page  Heavy  Duty  3:2  Folder  with 
upper  formers 

-  Motorized  sidelay  and  circumferential: 
2  units 

-  Motorized  angle  bars  and 
compensators 

-  Automatic  RTP's 

-  Baldwin  Automix,  2  recirculators. 

One  press  has  12'0'’  substructure  and 

the  other  is  H’O”.  Immediate  delivery 

and  priced  to  sell  at  1985  prices!  Box 

3449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Five  Unit  Goss  Mark  I  press  complete 
with  angle  bars,  bay  windows. 

2  color  cylinders 
Balloon  formers 
2;1  folders 
22-3/4"  cutoff 

K&F  shims  and  lockup 
Serial  number  2410 

3  units  and  folder  new  in  1963 
2  units  added  new  in  1968 
82"  frame  to  frame 

Ideal  for  conversion.  Available  now,  as 
is,  where  is. 

Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  Co. 

(408)  372-3311 
Paul  Ayars,  General  Manager 
Don  Fordham,  Production  Manager 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Community,  6  units 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


KING  PRESS 

Add-on  NK  or  DK  units  stacked  or  floor 
position,  as  is  or  recond. 

4-Unit  web  (2  units  DK,  2  units  CK) 
with  KJ6  folder 

4-Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder  -  excel¬ 
lent  condition  1972/78 
8-Unit  News  King  KJ6  with  upper 
former 

GOSS 

Add-on  oil  lub.  unit,  fully  reconditioned 
with  guarantee 

1  SC  1/2  &  1/4  page  folder  1975 

2-Unit  Community,  grease  lub. 

4-Unit  Community,  SC  folder  1968/74 
8-Unit/twin  folder  Suburban  S-2000 

series  press 

10-Unit  Urbanite  U-664  with  upper 
former  available  April,  1989. 
HARRIS  COTTRELL 

2  Add-on  V-15  units  1976/78  continu¬ 
ous  ink 

4-Unit  V-700  with  heatset  pkg, 
comb,  folder,  excellent  starter. 

Misc  web  handling  devices  - 
call  for  more  details 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE 
6-Unit  Press,  1966 
On-Sight  Inspection  Available. 

36"  Web  Width,  22-3/4"  cut-off 
Hearst  Corporation  (303)  733-3838 

Goss  Suburban,  1500  Series,  10  units, 
2  folders  a)  1/2, 1/4, 1/2, 1/4,  O.P./C.P., 
60  and 

75  HP  drives.  Air  formers,  side  and 
circumferential  re^ster  adj.  Very  good 
condition.  Year  1^5. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


-  Goss  Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders  1/2 
and  1/4 

-  Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  10 

MEG  pasters. 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


LET  OUR  RECENT  NEW  SALES 
SUCCESS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON 
TRADE-IN  PRESSES 

2- Unit  Color  King  w/KJ6  folder, 
autolube 

8-Unit  Color  King  W/KJ8,  upper  former, 
KJ6  (1983),  25,000  IPH 
6-Unit  Daily  King  W/KJ6  folder  (1977), 
autolube,  50"  R.S. 

3- Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1973) 
from  small  AR  wkly. 

5- Unit  News  King  W/KJ6  folder 

4- Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper,  extra  clean 

6- Unit  Goss  Community  press 
(1974-77) 

3- Unit  Goss  Suburban  press  (900 
Series) 

4- Unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  W/JF7  folder 
6-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 

(1979),  20,000  IPH 
4-Unit  Web  Leader  press  w/8  web  folder 
(1976),  20,000  IPH 
1-Cole  1/4  pg.  folder  and  3-knife  trim¬ 
mer  (1982) 

1-Quadra-Color  unit  (1981) 

Baldwin  count-o-veyor 
All  equipment  offered  "as-is"  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office 
(913)  236-4127 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
22"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  10  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1979-82 
Goss  Suburban,  3  units  and  7  units 
Harris  1600,  12  units,  4  decks 
Solna  Distributor,  4  units 

22- 3/4"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro,  4  units,  1  deck 
Goss  Cosmo  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  3-color 
Goss  Urbanite,  6  units,  1972 
Goss  Super  Suburban  1500,  8  units 
Goss  SC/CommuniW,  8  units,  U.O.P. 
Goss  Community,  3  units,  1976 
Goss  SC  Folder,  double  parallel 
Goss  Community  units,  oil  and  grease 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  3  units,  2  decks 

23- 9/16"  CUTOFF 

Goss  Metro  add-on  units 
Goss  Flexo,  8  units,  3  decks 
Crabtree  Crusader  offset,  3  units  and 
5  units 

Goss  Urbanite,  6  units 
Goss  Suburban,  7  units 

SPLICERS 

Cary  FP  4045,  8  available 
Enkel  2000  (demonstrator) 

Goss  3-arm  RTPs  for  Urbanite 
Butler  3242-10,  3  in  stock 


(913)492-9050  Tlx  42362 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  21,  1989 


ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
18  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $30,000  ea. 

1  4-hi  Goss  Community  units, 

22-3/4"  $240,000 

1  6-Web  S/C  Folders  $75,000 

2  8-Web  S/C  Folders 

(with  upper  formers)  $90,000  ea. 

VALLEY  PRINTERS,  16230  Filbert  St., 
Sylmar,  CA  91342.  (818)  362-7771. 


SHOWPIECE 

Harris  N-1650,  R.H.  unit  as  seen  at 
ANPA/Tech  for  sale:  Completely  refurb¬ 
ished  from  sideframes  on  up.  Cylinders, 
Bearers,  high  precision  SKF  Main  Bear¬ 
ings,  Vibrators,  Fountain  Rolls,  etc.  Will 
install,  warranty. 

*  N-1650,  66”  Dryers,  One  TECH 
dryer,  one  built  by  THERMOCHILL, 
two  years  old. 

*  Two  THERMOCHILL  chill  roll  stands 
66”,  two  years  old  with  spare 
parts,  etc. 

*  75  hp  Gardner  Denver  Compressor, 
like  new  with  Dryer. 

*  Two  Haley  66”  double  infeeds, 
two  years  old,  good  price. 

*  Five  REGISTROM  RTP’s,  66"  for 
sale.  Excellent  condition 

priced  to  sell. 

*  Carlson  automated  Plate  Bender, 
new,  for  22-3/4”  cut  off  for 
33"x47”  plates. 

*  Five  LPA  blowers  from  300 
to800CFM. 

Call  Bert,  Presstime  International,  Inc. 

(401)  348-8683. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

BRAZILIAN  NEWSPAPER  looking  for 
web  press,  1979  or  newer,  in  running 
condition,  Solna,  Harris  or  Goss,  5-6 
unit,  22-3/4  cut  off,  D/P  folder  and  add 
on  Dryer,  Chills,  Sheeter  and  Splicers 
and  1  unit  Solna  RP  36;  Offers  to: 
TRIBUNA  DA  IMPRENSA  c/o  C.  DeSou- 
za,  PO  Box  24714,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19111,  Phone/Fax  (215)  725-0812. 

Urbanite  rollstand,  2-high.  Any  condi¬ 
tion.  Deane  Fraser  (312)  824-1111. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ADVERTISING  TEACHER 
FOR  JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT 
Tenure-track  Assistant  Professor  at 
Western  Illinois  University  for  fall 
1989.  Master's  required,  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Strong  background  in  the 
creative  process  and  graphics  required 
for  teaching  undergraduate  courses  in 
campaigns  and  copy  and  layout.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  Feb.  1,  1989,  or  until 
filled.  Send  letter,  resume,  three 
current  recommendation  letters,  tran- 
scipts  to  Dr.  Ronald  Walker,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  and  Journalism,  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  IL 
61455. (309)  298-1030  and 
298-1103.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM, 

tenure-track  position,  at  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  University  for  fall  1989.  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Master's  plus  significant 
experience  in  the  areas  of  news,  maga¬ 
zine,  and  PP  publications  required.  To 
teach  undergraduate  news  writing/ 
reporting,  editing  on  computers.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  Feb.  1,  1989,  or  until 
filled.  Send  letter,  resume,  three 
current  recommendation  letters,  tran- 
scipts  to  Dr.  Ronald  Walker,  Ciepart- 
ment  of  English  and  Journalism,  West¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  IL 
61455.  (309)  298-1030  and 
298-1103.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  DEAN 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

THE  UNIVERSITY.  The  University  of 
Akron  is  the  third  largest  state-assisted 
university  in  Ohio.  It  offers  its  27,000 
d^  and  evening  students  more  than 
230  associate's,  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree  programs  and  14 
doctoral  degree  programs. 

THE  COLLEGE.  The  college,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1967,  has  a  faculty  of  approxi¬ 
mately  140.  It  includes  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Communication,  Communica¬ 
tive  Disorders,  Theatre,  Dance,  Social 
Work,  and  the  Schools  of  Music,  Arts, 
Home  Economics  and  Family  Ecology. 

THE  POSITION.  Responsibilities 
include  the  establishment  and  monitor¬ 
ing  of  curricula  and  standards;  public 
relations;  minority  recruitment;  deve¬ 
lopment  of  funding  for  faculty  research, 
scholarship  and  creative  activity;  and 
general  management.  The  position  is 
available  August  1,  1989. 

QUALIFICATIONS.  A  terminal  degree  in 
an  appropriate  field  and  five  years  of 
higher  education  administration  experi¬ 
ence  are  required. 

SALARY.  The  salary  is  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 

APPLICATION.  Send  vita,  three  letters 
of  recommendation  and  a  statement  of 
intent  tO:  Professor  Ruth  B.  Lewis, 
Ph.D.,  search  committee  chair.  College 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  The  University 
of  Akron,  Akron,  OH  44325. 

DEADLINE.  All  applications  must  be 
received  by  February  15,  1989. 

The  University  of  Akron  is  an  Equal 
Education  and  Employment  Institution 


University  of  Southern  California's 
School  of  Journalism  seeks  applications 
for  a  senior  level  position  in  capital 
public  capital  relations  to  teach 
advanced  public  relations  in  both  upper 
division  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  Advance  degree  desirable; 
strong  academic  and  professional 
experience  required.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  promise  of  scholarly/ 
creative  productivity.  Two  courses  per 
semester  load,  USC  is  an  EO/AA 
Employer.  Send  letter/vita  to:  Nancy 
McKey,  Assoc.  Dir.,  Journalism,  Univ. 
of  So.  Calif.,  LA,  CA  90089-1695. 


MASS  MEDIA:  JOURNALISM  -  North¬ 
east  Missouri  State  University  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  tenure-track  assistant  professor  to 
b^in  August  1989  to  teach  Newswrit¬ 
ing,  Editing,  History  of  Journalism, 
Media  Writing,  etc.  Ph.D.  desired,  M.A. 
and  experience  required.  Courses 
taught  are  part  of  a  ^uence  in  a  liberal 
arts  based  communication  B.A.  degree. 
Send  3  letters  of  recommendation, 
transcripts  and  vita  to  Dr.  Ed  Carpenter, 
NMSU,  Kirksville,  MO  63501.  EOE. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ACCOUNTING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
University  of  Arizona  full-time  admini¬ 
strative  position  within  division  of 
student  affairs  for  leadership  role  in 
comprehensive,  award-winning  student 
publications  program:  Arizona  Daily 
Wildcat,  independent  campus  news¬ 
paper  with  daily  circulation  of  20,000, 
annual  yearbook,  typesetting  services, 
faculty/student  directory.  Advises 
editors  and  student  editorial  staff, 
provides  critique  of  each  issue, 
prepares  budgets  and  manages  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  13  full-time  employees,  student 
staff.  Supervision  of  Desert  yearbook, 
typesetting  department,  faculty/student 
directory,  advises  student  groups  and 
the  university  departments  on  publica¬ 
tions  design.  Master's  or  equivalent 
demonstrated  experience  required. 
Professional  news,  editorial,  and  busi¬ 
ness  management  experience  required. 
Salary  based  on  experience  and  creden¬ 
tials.  Position  available  August  1, 
1989.  Review  of  applications  will  begin 
on  February  15,  1989.  To  apply,  send 
letter  of  application,  resume,  and  3 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Director  of 
Search  Committee,  Dean  of  Students 
Office,  Old  Main  203,  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ  85721.  (602) 
621-7059.  The  University  of  Arizona  is 
an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Employer.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


WILLIAM  PATERSON  COLLEGE  Teach 
basic  and  advanced  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism  (primarily  print)  and  related  mass 
media  areas  in  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs.  Terminal  degree, 
teaching  experience  and  research  abili¬ 
ty  and  activity  preferred;  professional 
experience  required.  Tenure  track;  rank 
and  salary  dependent  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Must  have 
commitment  to  teaching,  research  and 
scholarship.  Reply  to  Dr.  Diana  Peck, 
Chairperson,  Drawer  EP,  Communica¬ 
tions  Dept.,  William  Paterson  College, 
Wayne,  NJ  07470.  Deadline  January 
30,  1989  or  until  filled. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  £  &  P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


SENIOR  AUDITOR 

We  are  a  fast-growing  international 
newspaper  publishing  company.  Due  to 
our  recent  growth,  we  are  looking  for  an 
aggressive  and  independent  senior 
auditor  to  perform  financial  and  opera¬ 
tional  audits,  maintain  accounting 
procedures  and  perform  special  assign¬ 
ments  for  our  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

Our  corporate  office  is  located  in  Prin¬ 
ceton,  NJ.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary 
and  benefits  package  to  the  right  candi¬ 
date  with  a  BS  in  accounting,  and  two 
to  three  years  of  auditing  experience  in 
a  newspaper  environment. 

If  you  are  able  to  travel  up  to  30%  and 
enjoy  working  with  people,  please  send 
resume  with  salary  requirement  to  Box 
3509,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCOUNTING  MANAGER 
A  Zone  2  Daily  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  Accounting  Manager.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  this  position  must  possess: 

*  A  degree  in  Accounting. 

*  A  minimum  of  three  years  supervisory 
experience. 

*  Excellent  written  and  oral  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

*  Experience  in  working  with  both  main¬ 
frame  and  PC  based  accounting 
applications 

The  incumbent  will  be  responsible  for 
the  direction  of  a  staff  of  ten  employ¬ 
ees;  preparation  of  financial  state¬ 
ments;  establishing  and  implementing 
I  accounting  policies  and  procedures; 

I  handling  inter-company  transactions 
I  and  financial  reporting.  Send  resume 
along  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

COME  HOME  TO  MAINE.  Lakes.  Moun¬ 
tains.  Ski  resorts.  Pine  forest.  Rivers. 
The  rugged  Atlantic  Coast.  Eight  strong 
weekly  newspapers  expanding  to  nine. 
We  seek  a  general  manager  who  can  sell 
forcefully  and  effectively.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Julie  Hamlin,  Personnel 
Director,  James  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
269,  Norway  ,  ME  04268. 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
California  foothill  weekly.  Prefer  all- 
around  experience  in  small  newspaper 
including  ads,  production,  circulation, 
etc.  Fast  growth  area.  Start  February 
15-March  1.  Dave  (916)  676-4500. 


CO-OP  MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks  to 
expand  its  Co-op  Advertising  share.  The 
person  we  want  must  have  strong  sales 
organization  and  administrative  abili¬ 
ties  as  well  as  motivational  and 
communicable  skills. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits,  vacation 
policy  and  a  convenient  Loop  location. 
Qualified  candidates  must  submit  a 
resume  to:  Box  3524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  AND 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Has  the  corporate  hassle  got  you  down? 
Newspaper  group  in  zone  6  needs  a 
seasoned  veteran  to  fill  the  need  in  our 
administrative  staff.  This  small,  aggres¬ 
sive  corporation  will  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  us.  We  are  a 
company  where  your  hard  work  and 
good  ideas  really  do  pay  off.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  3479, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  AND 
OPERATING  PARTNER 
Searching  for  aggressive,  experienced 
self-starter  eager  to  work  hard  and  travel 
principally  in  zones  1,2,3  and  5  with 
little  structure  for  significant  equity 
position  in  start-up  company  that 
acquires  and  operates  trade  magazines, 
weekly  and  small  daily  papers,  shoppers 
and  advertising  circulars.  I  have  capital, 
industry  contacts,  financial  and  admini¬ 
strative  expertise,  you  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  operating  properties.  Best  if  you 
currently  have  acquisition  possibilities. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  letter 
to:  Box  3506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 

Brehm  Communications,  Inc.,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  publisher  with 
a  strong  sales  background,  experienced 
in  competitive  markets.  Join  a  growing 
company  that  affords  opportunity  and 
compensation  limited  only  by  your 
personal  motivation.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  General  Manager,  BCI, 
PO  Box  28429,  San  Diego,  CA  92128. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Fast-growing  chain  needs  creative, 
aggressive,  experienced  manager  for 
under  15,000  circulation  daily. 
Alanagement  of  commercial  printing  a 
plus.  Respond  now!  Box  3533,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRAINING  MANAGER 
Ingersoll  Publications  Company,  a  fast 
growing  international  newspaper 
management  firm  is  seeking  someone 
to  assist  the  Training  Director  in  provid¬ 
ing  high  quality  and  effective  training 
programs  to  over  70  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  employing  over  10,()00  in  17 
states  and  the  United  Kingdom.  You 
will  be  responsible  for  needs  assess¬ 
ment,  program  design  and  delivery,  and 
seminar  evaluation.  The  qualified 
candidate  must  have  extensive  platform 
experience,  and  sales  training.  This 
position  reqires  extensive  travel  from 
our  company  headquarters  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey  and  the  ability  to 
achieve  results  in  a  fast  paced, 
demanding  environment. 

Our  company  offers  excellent  salary, 
comprehensive  benefits  package,  and 
the  opportunity  to  develop  professional¬ 
ly  and  to  contribute  to  a  progressive 
company. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

William  H.  Osborne, 

Training  Director 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co. 

457  N.  Harrison  St. 

Princeton,  NJ  08540 


THE  MORNING  CALL,  a  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  (136,000 
daily,  181,000  Sunday),  is  searching 
for  a  perceptive,  informed  individual  to 
direct  its  opinion  and  op-ed  page  opera¬ 
tions.  Outstanding  writing  skills,  copy¬ 
editing  and  production  experience  and 
a  pervasive  interest  in  world,  national 
and  local  affairs  are  major  prerequisites 
for  this  position.  Apply  in  writing  to 
Lawrence  H.  Hymans,  vice  president 
and  executive  editor,  c/o  The  Morning 
Call,  PO  Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA 
18105. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
for  weekly  newspaper  in  Riverside 
County,  California.  Top  commission  and 
bonus.  (714)  244-4237. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  120-year-old  weekly  serving  seaside 
communities  in  a  high-quality  natural 
environment  in  Zone  1  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  advertising  manager  capable  of 
motivating  a  small  sales  staff.  Excellent 
pay  and  benefits,  including  generous 
monthly  bonuses  based  on  perfor¬ 
mance.  Box  3514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
display  advertising  manager  who  will 
direct  a  six-person  staff  for  a  large 
distribution-free  weekly  and  paid  legal 
daily  in  the  sunny  southwest.  Excellent 
salary  and  bonus  plan  plus  benefits. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  at  least 
five  years  experience  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  be  knowledgeable  in 
TMC  free  weeklies,  co-op  advertising, 
telemarketing  techniques  and  have 
demonstrated  leadership  skills. 
Tremendous  growth  potential  for  the 
right  person.  Respond  to  Territorial 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  35250,  Tucson, 
AZ  85740. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  9,500  Illi¬ 
nois  daily  seeking  someone  with  the 
right  combination  of  aggressiveness, 
creativity,  enthusiasm,  business  sense 
and  analytical  know-how  to  lead  our 
advertising  department.  Person  could 
be  an  assistant  with  a  larger  paper  who 
wants  own  show.  Replies  confidential. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bur  Edwards,  Times-Press 
Publishing,  115  Oak  St.,  Streator,  IL 
61364. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  6,  mid-size  daily  newspaper  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive,  promotion-minded  lead¬ 
er.  Strong  communication  and  training 
skills  a  must.  Two  to  five  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  with  proven  track 
record  required.  Reply  to  Box  3446, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
The  Owensboro  Messenger-Inquirer,  a 
32,500  daily  in  northwest  Kentucky,  is 
seeking  a  creative  and  highly  motivated 
classified  manager.  Applicant  must 
possess:  excellent  people  skills,  leader¬ 
ship  and  organizational  ability,  and 
knowledge  of  sales  and  sales  training, 
telemarketing  and  promotion.  Send 
resume  to:  MESSENGER-INQUIRER, 
ATTN:  PERSONNEL,  PO  BOX  1480, 
OWENSBORO,  KY  42302. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Small  daily  with  bi-weekly  100,000 
plus  weekly  needs  an  aggressive,  crea¬ 
tive  motivator  and  trainer  to  mold  a 
leadership  staff  department  in  a  super 
competitive  market.  This  individual 
must  have  strong  sales  skills,  a  results- 
oriented  management  style  and  be  able 
to  coop  with  the  beautiful  Florida  lifes¬ 
tyle.  Contact  Karen  Crouse  at  Clearwa¬ 
ter  Newspapers  to  arrange  a  confiden¬ 
tial  phone  interview  (813)  462-2095. 


DIRECTOR,  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

We  are  seeking  an  information  processing  professional  to  man- 
age  the  planning,  development  and  implementation  of  all  informa¬ 
tion  systems  in  our  company.  The  responsibilities  encompass  the 
management  of  the  mainframe  business  systems,  desktop  publish¬ 
ing  systems  and  all  peripheral  areas,  including  guiding  and  directing 
all  of  (he  internal  personal  computer  related  activities. 

This  is  a  new  position  offering  an  excellent  opportunity  and 
challenge. 

Qualifications  for  the  position  include; 

•  At  least  8-10  years  experience  in  information  systems,  from 
hands-on  desim  to  MIS  management-experience  in  the  Pub- 
ishing  field  a  definite  plus. 

•  B.S.  degree  in  Computer  Science,  or  related  area. 

•  Demonstrated  analytical  and  problem-solving  skills. 

•  Team  orientation,  with  excellent  people  skills. 

•  Good  communication  skills. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package 
to  the  successful  candidate.  For  immediate  consideration,  please 
reply  with  an  introductory  letter  and  resume-and  include  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  oct.,  i988) 

1988  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1988) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1988  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt. _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


f 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP/NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  COORDINATOR 
Looking  for  an  aggressive  self-starter 
with  broad-based  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  and  good  people  and  leadership 
skills.  Will  be  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ing,  coordinating,  and  leading  the  sales 
effort  in  percent  of  co-op  and  national 
linage.  Potential  exists  for  further  retail 
management  responsibility  in  the  near 
future.  Previous  manager  promoted  to 
sister  newspaper.  Send  resume  to  Marty 
Hughes,  The  Daily  Item,  200  Market 
St.,  Sunbury,  PA  17801. 


GENERAL  ADV.  SALESPERSON 
The  Morning  News  Tribune  is  seeking 
an  energetic,  organized  salesperson  to 
sell  national  and  local  general  advertis¬ 
ing.  Qualified  applicants  must  possess 
at  least  2  years  of  outside  newspaper 
selling  experience;  specific  selling 
background  with  national  clients  is  a 
real  plus. 

A  McClatchy  newspaper,  the  Morning 
News  Tribune  offers  an  excellent  array 
of  benefits  including  competitive  salary 
and  incentive  plan,  company  paid 
medical/dental  benefits,  401(k)  match¬ 
ing  contribution  plan,  stock  purchase 
plan,  company  paid  retirement  plan  and 
vacation  schedule. 

Interested  applicants  should  send 
resume  to:  Mr.  Bob  Shuckhart,  General 
Advertising  Manager,  the  Morning  News 
Tribune,  PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA 
9841  1-0008;  or  FAX  to  (206) 
597-8531.  Resumes  must  be  received 
by  January  27th,  1989. 


MAGAZINE  AD  REP 
$40,000  Per  Year 

Successful  ABC  regional  seeks  super 
bright  display  ad  rep.  Will  join  national 
sales  staff  that  currently  AVERAGES 
$80,000  per  year  in  earnings.  Requires 
4  years  space  sales  experience,  (prefer 
magazine  or  newspaper)  and  exposure 
to  national  account/agency  sales.  Will 
handle  and  develop  national  automo¬ 
tive,  truck,  marine,  sporting  ^ods, 
travel,  and  firearm  accounts.  Tough 
grueling  job,  long  hours,  some  travel 
and  $25-40K  starting  base.  Resume 
and  salary  history  to  PO  Box  C19000, 
Seattle,  WA  98109. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  midwest  75,000 
daily  work  with  retail  chains.  Some 
travel  in  Northern  Illinois.  Send 
resume;  D.  KiHion,  Rockford  Register 
Star,  99  E  State,  Rockford,  IL  61104. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Times  Publishing  Company  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced,  aggressive, 
results-oriented  retail  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  the  overall  efforts  of  the 
retail  advertising  department  of  its 
independently  owned  newspapers. 

The  ability  to  lead,  train  and  motivate  a 
professional  sales  staff  to  meet  and 
exceed  established  sales  goals  is 
essential. 

Strong  skills  combined  with  a  winning 
attitude  are  required  in  managing, 
training,  budgeting  and  handling  of  key 
accounts. 

The  ability  to  develop,  recommend  and 
administer  both  short  and  long  range 
sales  plans  is  needed. 

An  attractive  compensation  package 
and  a  very  challenging  position  await 
you. 

No  phone  calls,  please.  Send  a  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

John  Andersen,  Advertising  Director 
Times  Publishing  Company 
Times  Square 
Erie,  PA  16534 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ZONE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Fast  growing  zone  2  daily  seeks  an 
advertising  manager  to  supervise 
branch  advertising  staff  and  develop 
zoned  advertising  product.  Applicant 
must  have  daily  or  weekly  sales 
management  experience,  strong  organi¬ 
zational  skills  and  a  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  a  competitive  situation. 
Desirable  location  with  good  growth 
potential.  Salary  range  to  high  $20's 
plus  bonus  and  excellent  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  To  apply,  please  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to  Box  3530,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  sales- 
oriented  person  to  lead  our  circulation 
department.  We  circulate  in  an  8-coun¬ 
ty  area  in  the  heart  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Salary  to  start  is  $28,000  plus 
quarterly  MBO,  401k  retirement  plus 
fuel  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Carole 
Reidle,  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune, 
Personnel  Dept.,  505  C  St.,  Lewiston, 
ID  83501  or  call  Wayne  Hollingshead 
(208)  743-9411. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Are  you  currently  stifled  in  a  number  2 
position,  or  on  a  small  daily,  and  want  a 
chance  to  show  your  own  abilities? 
Texas  7-day  AM  with  17,000  weekdays 
and  21,000  Sundays  needs  a  self¬ 
starter!  Experience  with  youths  and 
adult  carriers,  newsstand  sales  and  road 
delivery.  Sales  and  promotional 
strengths  a  plus.  Tell  us  what  you’ve 
done  in  a  cover  letter  including  salary 
history.  Box  3507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Well-organized,  take-charge  manager 
needed  for  progressive  7-day  newspaper 
of  25,000  in  southwestern  Ohio. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits  and 
great  career  opportunity.  Send  resume 
to  Robert  W.  Murphy,  Publisher, 
Middletown  Journal,  52  S.  Broad  St., 
Middletown,  OH  45044. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Experienced  circulation  manager  for 
weekly  100,000  circulation  shopper  in 
zone  5.  Ideal  opportunity  to  advance 
your  career  with  a  rapidly  growing 
company.  Experience  with  youth 
carriers  a  must.  Tell  us  what  you’ve 
done  in  a  cover  letter  and  include  salary 
history.  Write  Box  3531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 
mid-size  paper.  Zone  6.  Will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  supervision  of  both  morning 
and  afternoon  departments.  Salary 
range  mid  $20’s.  Prefer  someone  with 
at  least  five  years  circulation  mid¬ 
management  experience.  Box  3542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREW  SALES  MANAGER 
The  leader  in  newspaper  circulation 
sales  seeks  self-starting  manager  to 
build  a  door  crew  program  in  the  East 
with  major  daily.  First  year  potential 
exceeds  $60,000.  Individual  selected 
must  have  experience  in  hiring,  training 
and  motivating  youngsters  and  mana¬ 
gers  in  newspaper  subscription  sales. 
Send  resume  to  Dick  Levis,  Levis 
National,  Inc.,  4  Lincoln  Place,  Madi¬ 
son,  NJ  07940. 


SALES  CREW  CONTRACTORS 
Immediate  opening  for  door  crews  with 
the  number  one  suburban  newspaper 
group  in  the  Dallas  area.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  someone  interested  in  being 
your  own  boss,  living  in  a  great  area, 
and  earning  the  income  you  desire.  For 
more  information  call  Ed  Dorsey,  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  D/FW  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  (817)  695-0367. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Growing  90,000  circulation  Indiana 
newspaper  seeking  a  goal-oriented 
manager  who  possesses  strong  organi¬ 
zational  and  leadership  skills.  Good 
promotional,  sales  and  marketing  know¬ 
how  a  plus.  Candidates  shouid  be 
comfortable  with  computers,  good  with 
people  and  absolutely  committed  to 
growth.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Jer^  Fuller,  Director  of 
Consumer  Marketing,  Post-Tribune, 
1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN  i6A02. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 
DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  a  proven  perfor¬ 
mer  in  a  northwest  major  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experienced  pro  will  assume 
district  responsibilities  supervising 
home  delivery  independent  dealer  oper¬ 
ations.  Top  candidate  will  have  a  solid 
track  record  in  sales,  service,  retention 
and  collections. 

Must  be  a  self-starter,  a  good  communi-' 
cator,  able  to  make  decisions  and  deal 
with  priorities.  The  company  offers  an 
excellent  wage,  benefit  and  retirement 
package. 

Send  resume  and  summary  of  why  this 
fits  you  to:  Circulation  Dept. ,  TMNT,  PO 
Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 
Females  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


Nothing  makes  me  more 
pessimistic  than  the 
obligation  not  to  be 
optimistic. 

Eugene  Ionesco 

We  have  a  home  delivery  supervisory 
position  available  at  our  north  central 
New  Jersey  daily  newspaper.  We  are 
growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  and 
need  an  aggressive  individual  ready  to 
grow  with  us.  Minimum  of  2  years  news¬ 
paper  circulation  experience  and  previ¬ 
ous  supervisory  experience  a  must. 
Send  resume  including  salai^  history 
and  requirements  to  T.  Kerrigan,  The 
News  Tribune,  1  Hoover  Way,  Wood- 
bridge,  NJ  07095. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  • 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


ADVERTISING/CIRCULATION 
CUSTOMER  SUPPORT  ASSOCIATE 
Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  needs  individual  with  minimum  3 
years  advertising/circulation  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Data  processing 
knowledge  helpful.  Non-smoking  envi¬ 
ronment.  Send  resume  tO:  Collier- 
Jackson,  Inc.,  Att:  Personnel  Manager, 
R3273,  3707  W.  Cherry  St.,  Tampa, 
FL  33607. 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  and  creative 
writer  needed  for  prime  news  bureau  in 
Cooperstown,  NY.  County  government. 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  an  active  arts 
community  offer  lots  of  opportunities. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Ken  Hall,  Editor, 
The  Daily  Star,  PO  Box  250,  Oneonta, 
NY  13820. 


Aggressive  zone  4  daily  needs  enterpris¬ 
ing  reporters  with  the  ability  to  develop 
sources.  Box  3459,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
Growing  Knight-Ridder  AM  on  Florida’s 
west  coast  needs  a  high-energy  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  with  the  desire  to  take 
charge  of  its  news  desk.  Solid  editing 
skills,  a  flair  for  layout,  a  strong  know¬ 
ledge  of  national/world  issues  and  the 
ability  to  motivate  are  a  must.  Write: 
Neil  Besougloff,  News  Editor,  The 
Bradenton  Herald,  PO  Box  921, 
Bradenton,  FL  34206. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  -  Play  a  key 
role  in  producing  an  award-winning 
Zone  4  mid-sized  daily.  Responsibilities 
include  producing  the  130,000  circula¬ 
tion  Sunday  edition  and  assisting  the 
news  editor  in  running  the  copy  desk. 
Send  clips  that  show  layout,  editing  and 
headline  writing  abilities  to  Box  3457, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CE 

Top  48,000  all-day  paper  in  beautiful 
northeast  Tennessee  seeks  person  with 
strong  editing  skills  for  night  desk  posi¬ 
tion.  Knowledge  of  Hastech  system 
helpful.  Contact  Ken  Mink,  City  Editor, 
Times-News,  Box  479,  Kingsport,  TN 
37662. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  li  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 

SEcilor&Pubislier 

11  WM19«iSM  NY  10011  •212675  4380  ANIM 

FAX#  212  «Zf  1250 
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LEGAL  NOTICE  LEGAL  NOTICE _ LEGAL  NOTICE _  LEGAL  NOTICE 


ATTENTION:  WOMEN  WHO  SOUGHT  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA  (VOA),  THE  UNITED 
STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY  (USIA),  OR  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 
AGENCY  (USICA)  BETWEEN  OCTOBER  8, 1974  AND  NOVEMBER  16, 1984. 

YOU  MAY  BE  A  VICTIM  OF  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 
ENTITLED  TO  A  MONETARY  AWARD  AND  A  POSITION  WITH  THE  AGENCY. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


CAROLEE  BRADY  HARTMAN,  et 
Plaintiffs, 

V. 

CHARLES  Z.WICK, 
Defendant 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 

On  November  16,1 964,  the  United  States  District  Court  for  trie  District  of  Columbia  found  in  this  class  action  lawsuit  that  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA 
or  the  Agency),  including  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA),  is  liable  for  sex  discrimination  against  female  applicants  for  the  following  portions  at  the  Agmcy.  The  USIA  was 
also  formerly  Kncwvn  as  me  United  States  International  Communication  Agency  (USICA) .  On  January  19,1 968,  the  Court  issued  its  opinion  ordering  relief  in  a  variety 
of  forms  to  potential  class  members.  Accordingly,  mis  case  is  now  in  the  remedial  phase. 

JOBS  COVERED 

Spedficaly,  the  Court  hat  found  tfut  the  Agency  hat  ditcrimiutad  againtt  woman  In  hiring  in  the  lohiwing  jobs: 

•ElacSontcTachnidan  (Occupational  Saritt  856) 

•Foreign  Language  Bioadcattar  (Occupational  Sariat  1048) 

•  Intanutlonal  Radio  Broadcattar  (OthaO  (Occupational  Sarita  1001 ) 

•Mamallonal  Radio  Broadcattar  (EngWi)  (Occupational  Saritt  1001) 

•Production  Spadtlltt  (OcctstaliotuI  Sariat  1071) 

•Writtr/EdHcr  (Occupatbnal  Sariat  1082) 

•Foreign  InlonTtlon  SpadahW^oralgn  AWalrt  Spadaltl/Foralgn  Service  Intormatlon  OHIoaf/Forelgn  Sarvloe  OH  leer  (Occupational  Sariat  1085  and  130) 

•Radto  Broadcast  Technician  (Occupational  Sariat  3940) 

WHO  IS  INCLUDED 

Al  woman  who  sought  artptoytnam  with  the  Agency  In  any  oittia  jobs  Haled  above  batwaanOctober  8. 1974andNovtiit>ar16,1984andwaranolhlradmaybeallgblelor  ratal.  Altoincludad 
are  thoaa  woman  who  ware  rtacouragadlrom  applying  lor  thoaapoa  Wont  during  that  lima  period.  EvanthotawomantubtaquarMlyhlradbythaAgancylntomacapacitymaybeanttledtopar- 
ticfoda  in  the  ramadial  phase  of  this  case. 

Woman  who  sought  anploytnani  wMh  the  Aganqr  at  Foreign  Sarvioa  Onioam  or  Foreign  Sarvica  Inlormatlon  Onioart  may  be  algtila  tor  dllaranl  Undt  ol  ratal  dtpanding  upon  the  data  of  ap- 
ptcadon  and  whether  Stay  sought  ariployinBnt  al  the  antry  lawtl  or  mid-itval.  Woman  who  sought  anploymant  wth  the  Agan^  at  entry  lavtl  Foreign  Sanioa  Oflioart  or  Foreign  Sarvin 
InlormaUonOlfIcertInViayaait  1974-1977mutlutalhepiaoaduraoullnadbelow.  Woman  who  tougWamploymaiX  with  the  Agency  atjgidJutfl  Foreign  SaivioaOlficart  or  Foreign  Sarvioa 
Inlormailon0ffioaitlnthayaart1974-1984muttaltoutathaprooaduraoutlnadbalow.  However,  woman  who  sought  amnlovTnant  wth  the  Apanev  at  entry  level  Foreion  Service  OHIcart  or 
Foraign  Sarvioa  kiformation  Offloart  In  the  years  1 978- 1 984  cannot  uta  the  procedure  oullinad  balow,  tkioa  the  Court  hat  ordarad  an  atamativt  form  ol  ratal  for  them  and  talactad  woman  In 
this  greup  wB  be  nolliad  Indhrlduaty  aa  to  their  rights. 

RELIEF  AVAILABLE  AND  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  IT 

Ratal  avalabla  to  dattmantbart  may  kiduda  a  monatary  award  and/or  priortyconaidaralionloracwrenlpottlonwththaAgancy.  tvouthink  you  may  be  anttlad  to  raliet.  you  muat  obtain 
adalmfonnoomplaleklully,  and ralumttooountallorthaplaintitl data, BrucaAFradrIckton.Etq.,  Webstar 8 Fradrichton,  1 81 9 HStraal.N.W., Suita 300,  WashingtoaO.C. 20006  (202/ 
eSBBSiq.pottmarhad  no lalar  than  July  IS,  1989. 

You  may  oblainaclaimlorm  In  parson  and/or  In  wrUng  from  tavaraltouicat:countal  lor  the  plalntllclatt,  whose  addratt  it  tttadabovojn  parson  from  USIA  Front  Lobby.301-4lh  Street.  S.W., 
Wathinglon.  D.C.  (8:1Sam  -SflOpm),  dlioa  oi  PtrtonntI  ManagamanI  (0PM),  Federal  Job  Intormatlon  Canter  (First  Floor.  Room  142^,  1900  E  Street,  N.W..  WasNnglon,  O.C.  (830anv 
230pnt,orlromaieaOPMolliottthioughoutthecountry;inwriling,  VOA-Hartmtn.  P.O.  Box 400.  Washinoton.  D.C. 20044.  You  should  carelutv  oontider  at  ouatllont  on  the  claim  lorrtu  elan 
lartd  return  H  to  courwal  tortheolalnllti.  Denot.undtr^clfeunietsncee.relumthedalmlormlo  Iho  Judge,  tha  Court  or  the  Clark  ol  the  Court.  The  Judge,  the  Court  and  tha  Clerk  d  Via 
Court  wW  not  accent  the  dalm  terms  and  wW  not  tofwsrd  claim  tome  to  oialmlttt'countaL 

PROCESSING  OF  CLAIMS 

Tha  prooaaa  lor  handtng  claims  has  not  baantnallydacidad.  Thus  tar,  tha  Court  has  ordered  that  leepondingclastinambarsdtmonttrMthsIrpolanllal  amtlamarN  to  ratal  at  an  Individual 
haarlnglobatchadultddalslardata.  I  lowavar.  the  Court  has  reaanrad  the  right  to  raconsidarlhls  procedure  In  the  avant  the  number  ol  claims  Itadmakaa  this  approach  unmanageable. 

Should  IndKridual  hearings  be  used,  you  wB  be  lutykiiormad  as  to  the  date  and  tknaol  your  hearing.  Moraovar,  you  wit  baantWed  to  legal  rspraaantatlon  by  counsel  lor  tha  plaintti  class  or  his 
dasignasalnocosttoyou.  Lagalcounsalvritdiscussyaurclaimwthyoupriortoyourhaarlng,  h^  you  prapara  your  case  and  raprasanl  you  at  your  hearing.  Younay.ol  course,  retain  your 
own  attorney  to  rapraaanl  you,  4  you  so  daslio. 

Atthe  Individual  hearing,  youwWbaaskadtodarTxxistratayourpolantlal  antWamant  to  ratel  by  showing  thd  you  applied  lor  one  or  more  ol  tha  covarad  positions  during  the  period  Odober  8, 
1974andNovambar16,1984and  that  you  wsrarejeded,  or  that  you  ware  discouraged  from  applying.  Evidence  may  be  requksd  In  tha  form  ol  testimony,  documents,  or  both.  Onosyouhava 
demonstratadthasalacts,  USIA  is  requited  toprcva,  by  dear  and  corwindng  evidnnoe.  Ihd  you  ware  not  hired  Her  aadiooalllon  ter  which  you  anotadt  tor  a  leoltlmata.non-dWcrlmlnalorvraa- 
son.suchaslaturatopoasassraqulsltsqualflcaliona.  Should  USIA  makasuchashowing,youwould  than  beantitlsdtodamonstratslhatthaAgancyYraason  is  merelyaoovarlortaxdiscrimi- 
nation  or  unworthy  olbalal. 

Fotowing  tha  hearing,  tie  PresIdingOlliclalwBdscidawhalharyDuare  antitladtorolialand.tso,whalralislisspprcprlata.  Youmaybaanttlad  to  wegaa  and  benelHs  you  would  have  earned 
I  you  had  bean  hkad  (backpay)  Iromthadatadyourralactionunlithadataratslbapprovad.  Undarlha  law,  back  pay  Is  olfsat  by  earnings  you  may  have  had  during  the  period.  In  addtion, 
you maybateundtobaamtlsdlotronlpay (that  1^ compensation  Intothalutursunttanappropriataposlionisallordadyou).  Skntarly.you  maybe loundtobaanttledtopriorltycansidaration 
tor  amploymatil  with  tha  Agency.  It  hired,  you  may  further  be  andtlad  to  retroactive  seniority  with  the  associated  benettaa^  tha  value  ol  any  promotions  you  would  Bwly  have  hadHyouhad 
notsurtamd  dhctiminalion. 

REQUIRED  STEPS  TO  FILE  YOUR  CLAIM 

Topamdoala  In  the  tetnadM  Phase,  you  muathilveoinelateBiadalm  form  and  return  I.  POSTMARKED  NO  LATERTHANJulylS.  19891  to  oounaal  lor  iha  plaintllt  class.  Yourlaluralo 
do  so  wBrasuH  In  your  losing  aH  rights  you  may  have  In  this  lavauit  I  you  have  questions  about  your  rights  or  procedurasavaUblatoyou,  you  mayoontadoounsallorthaplainlill  class: 

Bnica  A  Fredrickson 
Webstart  Fredrickson 
1819  H  Street,  N.W..  Suite  300 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 
(202/659-8515) 

October 4, 1988  /s/ Judge  Charles  R.  Richey 


United  States  DIstrici  Court 
Judge  Charles  R.  Richey 
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Judge  Chailes  R.  Richey 
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EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL  _ EDITORIAL _  _ EDITORIAL 


AM,  PM,  Sunday  operation  in  Portland, 
ME,  circulation;  85,000  daily, 
140,000  Sunday,  are  searching  for 
talented  people  to  work  in  an  attractive 
sea  coast  city. 

1.  Assistant  City  Editor  to  direct  subur¬ 
ban  news  coverage. 

2.  Page  Design  Editor  to  handle  feature 
and  news  pages. 

3.  Graphics  Editor  to  design  pages  and 
direct  news  artist. 

4.  Copy  Editor  to  edit  copy  and  layout 
pages. 

5.  Business  Reporter  to  cover  southern 
Maine. 

6.  General  Assignment  Reporter  on  AM 
news  staff. 

7.  News  Artist  adept  in  informational 
graphics,  color,  page  design  and 
illustration.  Macintosh  experience 
required. 

Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of 
one  year  of  full-time,  staff  experience 
on  a  daily  newspaper  and  a  college 
degree.  Qualified  applicants  should 
submit  a  letter  of  interest,  resume  and 
sample  clips  to: 

Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company 
Attn;  Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  1460 
Portland,  ME  04104 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  to  help 
generate  meaningful  assignments  and 
shape  copy  for  a  medium-sized  AM 
newspaper.  Applicants  must  be  asser¬ 
tive,  well-read,  possess  strong  language 
skills  and  enjoy  working  with  different 
kinds  of  people.  Solid  reporting  and 
editing  experience  a  must.  Varieo  work 
schedule  will  include  nights  and 
weekends.  Send  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  and  salary  requirement  to 
Barbara  Elmore,  Waco  Tribune-Herald, 
900  Franklin  Avenue,  Waco,  TX 
76701. _ 

AVIATION  JOURNALIST 
Fly  away  from  your  city  desk,  police 
beat  -  whatever.  BA  reporter/editor  for  a 
hard-hitting  news  letter  for  pilots.  We’re 
looking  for  a  journalism  background  and 
piloting  experience.  A  technical  flair 
wouldnT  hurt.  We’ve  got  Macs  in  the 
office  and  a  Mooney  201  on  the  ramp. 
We’re  thinking  of  an  up-and-comer  for 
about  $30-35K.  Write  to  RBW,  Aviation 
Consumer,  75  Holly  Hill  Lane,  Box 
2626,  Greenwich,  CT  06836-2626. 

BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
Investor’s  Daily  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  in  its  Los  Angeles  headquarters  for 
experienced  business  reporters  and 
copy  editors.  Prior  business  journalism 
required  and  advanced  degrees 
preferred.  Salary  and  benefits  competi¬ 
tive  with  other  major  national  dailies. 
We  are  an  innovative  and  aggressive 
newspaper  looking  for  people  who  can 
help  us  grow.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Stephen  Fox,  Editor,  1941  Armacost 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 
What  better  place  to  work  than  an 
expanding,  independent  newspaper  in  a 
real  boom  town  --  fastest  growing  in 
Southern  California?  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  knows  layout,  color,  how 
to  edit  copy,  how  to  write  good  heads, 
and  knows  business/consumer  news. 
Send  resume,  appropriate  clips  to  Andy 
McCue,  Business  Editor,  Press- 
Enterprise,  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 

9250i _ 

COME  HOME  TO  MAINE.  Lakes.  Moun¬ 
tains.  Ski  resorts.  Pine  forest.  Rivers. 
The  rugged  Atlantic  Coast.  Eight  strong 
weekly  newspapers  expanding  to  nine. 
We  seek  an  editor;  a  creative  photogra¬ 
pher;  2  reporters;  a  business  writer;  and 
a  general  manager.  Send  clips  and 
photo  samples  to  Julie  Hamlin,  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  James  Newspapers,  PO 
Box  269,  Norway,  ME  04268. 


CONSUMER  REPORTER  with  hustle, 
brains  and  ability.  Self-starters  only, 
please.  Experience  preferred.  Beat 
includes  some  general  assignment. 
Resume  and  clips  to  Managing  Editor, 
Altoona  Mirror,  PO  Box  2008,  Altoona, 
PA  16603. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Top-flight  46,000  PM  daily  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  seeking  top-flight  copy 
editor,  2-4  years  experience  with  layout' 
design  skills.  Send  resume  to:  Jack 
Mitchell,  Beaver  County  Times,  PO  Box 
400,  Beaver,  PA  15009. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  at  the  Capital,  in 
beautiful  Annapolis,  Maryland,  a  water¬ 
front  community  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  If  you  enjoy  working  with  process 
color  and  good  graphics,  send  resume 
to:  Tom  Marquardt,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Capital,  TO  Box  911,  Annapolis, 
MD  2l404.  Send  tearsheets. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  want  someone  who  enjoys  every 
aspect  of  editing  for  a  newspaper  that 
seeks  to  maintain  its  strong  emphasis 
on  local  news  while  including  a  more 
comprehensive  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  report.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
be  versatile  enough  to  edit  with  a 
combination  of  toughness  and  diploma¬ 
cy  on  deadline  and  creative  enough  to 
design  advance  pages  on  our  Hastech/ 
Crosfield  pagination  system.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  from  three 
consecutive  editions  by  January  31,  to 
Victor  DeRubeis,  News  Editor,  The 
Salem  Evening  News,  155  Washington 
Street,  Salem,  MA  01970. 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  won’t  settle  for  second  best  on  our 
copy  desk.  We’re  looking  for  copy 
editors  with  three  years  experience  who 
can  write  compelling  headlines,  design 
creative  and  interesting  pages  and  edit 
local  and  wire  copy  tightly.  We’re  a 
62,000  AM  Gannett  newspaper  with  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  99,000.  Our 
standards  are  high  and  the  work  load 
heavy.  If  you  think  you’re  what  we’re 
looking  for,  send  a  cover  letter,  resume, 
and  non-returnable  clips  to  Nan  Keck, 
News  &  Design  Editor,  El  Paso  Times, 
TO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  and  Kansas’  largest 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  125,000 
daily  and  190,000  Sunday,  is  seeking 
an  experienced  copy  editor  for  its  new 
operation.  Must  be  a  strong  editor  who 
can  work  well  on  deadline,  possesses 
good  headline  skills  and  is  able  to  adapt 
to  a  variety  of  tasks.  Send  your  resume 
plus  a  letter  telling  us  about  yourself 
and  your  goals  to  mn  Kentling,  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Managing  Editor,  Wichita 
Eagle-Beacon,  PO  Box  820,  Wichita, 
KS  67201-0820. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Corvallis,  Oregon,  Gazette-Times,  a 
13,000  AM  daily,  has  an  opening  for  a 
copy  editor  who  can  write  inviting  head¬ 
lines  and  design  pages  that  fit  into  a 
bold,  colorful  packaging  style.  Two 
years  daily  experience  including  desk 
work  is  preferred.  Starting  range  $320 
to  $375  per  week  depending  upon 
experience. 

Send  letter  and  tearsheets  to  Libet 
Hatch,  Human  Resources  Manager,  TO 
Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR  97339,  by 
Friday,  February  3.  EOE. 

COPY  EDITOR  Work  on  a  fun  desk  with 
lots  of  challenges.  No  shackles  to 
upward  movement.  Also,  a  wonderful 
climate,  great  outdoor  activities  and  90 
minutes  to  San  Francisco.  And  fine  pay. 
Call  Philip  Bookman,  Executive  Editor, 
The  Stockton  Record  (209)  943-6397. 


COPY  EDITOR  PLUS 
We  are  looking  for  a  well-rounded  editor 
who  can  perform  any  task  from  basic 
editing  to  handling  the  wire  to  laying  out 
page  one  in  a  pinch.  Only  candidates 
with  at  least  2  years  on  a  desk  at  a 
professional  daily  will  be  considered. 
More  experience  would  be  better.  Must 
be  able  to  do  fast,  attractive  layouts  and 
write  bright,  accurate  headlines.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Overnight  shift 
for  6AM  press  start.  This  7-day  Gannett 
newspaper  serves  a  highly  competitive 
suburban  market  1  hour  from  New  York 
City.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to 
Charles  Nutt,  Executive  Editor,  The 
Courier-News,  Box  6600,  Bridgewater, 
NJ  08807. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to; 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


COPY  EDITOR  -  State  capital.  24.000 
circulation,  7-day  AM  with  h^vy  local 
emphasis  seeks  experienced  copy  editor 
strong  on  content,  grammar,  layout. 
Resume,  samples  to  Tamra  Britting- 
ham.  Managing  Editor,  Delaware  State 
News,  PO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 
No  phone  calls. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Begin  a  career  or  get  a  new  start  at  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  40,000  west 
Texas  daily  that  encourages  creativity, 
wefcomes  new  ideas  and  has  reputation 
for  sending  talented  alumni  to  big-name 
metros.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  The  Odes¬ 
sa  American,  TO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79762. 


EDITOR/WRITER  for  national  business 
daily  in  downtown  Washington.  Work 
with  team  that  invents,  promotes  and 
produces  special  features  section, 
handling  wide  range  of  tasks  and  topics 
at  a  rollercoaster  pace.  Flexibility  a 
must.  Resume,  clips  to  John  Moore, 
The  Oil  Daily,  1401  New  York  Avenue 
NW,  Suite  500,  Washington,  DC 
20005.  Phone  (202)  662-0715.  Non¬ 
smoking  atmosphere. 


Traditional 

HOME. 

Associate  Editor 


Meredith  Corporation’s  bimonthly,  TRADITIONAL  HOME, 
seeks  outstanding  journalist  to  produce  main  editorial 
features  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  interiors,  life¬ 
styles,  architecture,  antiques,  collecting,  etc.  within  the  tradi¬ 
tional  context. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  college  degree  with 
minimum  3  solid  years  newspaper,  magazine  or  book 
writing/editing  experience  with  working  knowledge  of  in¬ 
terior  design  and  architecture.  Should  possess  excellent 
communication,  creative,  conceptual  and  organizational 
skills. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  work  with  highly  professional 
editorial  group.  Some  travel. 

Location:  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Send  resume,  writing  samples  and  cover  letter  with  salary 
history  and  requirements  in  confidence  to: 

Miss  Draper 
Corporate  Director 
Executive  Placement 
Meredith  Corporation 
Box  727 
Locust  at  17lh 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


^Meredith 

m  CORPORATION 
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EDITOR  for 

COLUMBIA  JOURNALISM  REVIEW 

Responsible  for  planning  each  regular 
edition,  assessing  the  best  possible 
contributors  available,  obtaining  their 
agreements  to  assume  deadline  assign¬ 
ments,  editing  all  copy,  supervising  the 
editorial  staff  and  supervising  editorial 
columns  and  the  final  design  and  make¬ 
up  of  each  edition.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  Editor's  role  in  continuing 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
magazine.  Some  teaching  desirable. 

Applicant  must  have  one  or  more 
univeristy  degrees,  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  editing  a  magazine  and  substan¬ 
tial  credits  in  journalism;  knowledge  of 
magazine  publishing;  skill  in  both  edit¬ 
ing  and  writing;  wide  contacts  among 
journalists  and  writers  and  demon¬ 
strated  supervisory  abilities.  We  are  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Deadline 
for  application  is  February  3,  1989. 
Please  include  salary  requirements. 
Send  resume,  references,  and  salary 
history  to  Joan  Konner,  Dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  NY  10027. 


EDITOR  for  established  specialty  news¬ 
paper.  Challenging  executive  position 
with  variety,  action,  occassional  nation¬ 
wide  travel.  Send  resume,  career  goals, 
hobbies  to:  Publisher,  PO  Box  706, 
Albany,  OR  97321.  EOE. 


EDilOR 

Oregon 

The  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  a  13,000 
circulation  AM  daily  seeks  an  editor  to 
head  up  to  a  professional  staff  of  19 
full-time  and  5  part-time.  We  take  our 
journalism  seriously,  consistently  plac¬ 
ing  at  or  near  the  top  in  state  and 
regional  competition.  We're  feisty, 
innovative,  and  we  have  some  fun.  The 
editor  should  have  solid  reporting  and 
desk  experience,  as  well  as  a  minimum 
of  two  years  of  staff-directing  supervis¬ 
ory  work,  preferably  as  a  city  editor. 
$28,000  -  $32,000  depending  on 
experience.  Send  cover  letter  telling 
about  yourself  and  your  news  philoso¬ 
phy,  a  resume  and  samples  of  your  best 
work  to  Libet  Hatch,  H.R.  Manager,  PO 
Box  368,  Corvallis,  OR  97339,  by 
Friday,  January  27.  EOE. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
Talented  and  aggressive  writer  eager  to 
cover  award-winning  education  beat  on 
one  of  the  best  mid-sized  papers  in  the 
South.  Writer  must  have  a  feature 
writer's  touch  with  an  investigative 
reporter's  nose  for  facts  and  docu¬ 
ments.  Applicants  should  have  educa¬ 
tion  writing  experience.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Evan  Miller,  City 
Editor,  The  Jackson  Sun,  PO  Box  1059, 
Jackson,  TN  38302.  An  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Large  suburban  weekly  group  in  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  is  in  need  of  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  to  lead,  organize,  and 
inspire  existing  staff.  Strengths  in 
budgeting,  human  resources  and  editor¬ 
ial  writing  a  must.  We  offer  excellent 
pay  and  benefits  and  an  unrestricted 
work  environment.  Send  resume  and/or 
a  brief  work  history  and  career  goals  to 
Box  3528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
Looking  for  veteran  journalist  to  cover 
growth  beat  for  70,000  suburban  daily/ 
Sunday  north  of  Philadelphia.  Polished 
skills,  eye  for  trend,  knowledge  of 
municipal  government  a  must.  Send  six 
clips  showing  best  writing  and  six  show¬ 
ing  best  reporting  to  Box  3517,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
The  Salinas  Californian,  a  Gannett 
Newspaper,  needs  a  reporter  for  general 
assignment  and  police  beats.  We're  8 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  2 
hours  south  of  San  Francisco.  Applicant 
must  have  two  to  three  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience,  including  the 
police  beat.  No  phone  calls.  Clips  will 
not  be  returned.  Apply  to:  Tom  Lee,  City 
Editor,  Salinas  Californian,  Po  Box 
81091,  Salinas,  CA  93912. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  with  excellent 
research  skills  needed  to  do  research/ 
writing  in  area  of  hate  violence  and  civil 
rights.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  by  March  1  to:  Pat  Clark, 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center,  PO  Box 
548,  Montgomery,  AL  36195-5101. 


FEATURE  WRITER/EDITOR 
Midwest  daily  24,000  circulation  needs 
experienced  journalist  for  Feature  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Weekend  Editor.  Live  in  a  State 
Capital  where  the  cost  of  living  is  low 
and  quality  of  life  outstanding.  Great 
place  to  raise  a  family.  Send  resume 
and  tearsheets  to  Personnel  Director, 
News  Tribune,  210  Monroe,  Jefferson 
City,  MO  65101. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Experienced  writer  for  daily  features 
section  in  Chicago-based  newspaper. 
Prospect  should  be  adept  at  writing 
short  community  articles  as  well  as 
longer,  issue-oriented  pieces  and 
profiles.  Competitive  salary;  full  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Write  Ted  Beitchman, 
Managing  Editor,  Daily  Southtown 
Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60638. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

If  you  have  strong  writing  AND  reporting 
skills,  with  a  good  human  interest 
touch,  you're  the  one  we  want  for  our 
Features  Department,  which  just  added 
a  Penney-Missouri  award  to  its  growing 
list  of  honors.  Our  109,000  circulation 
dailies  can  showcase  your  writing  talent 
in  daily  and  weekend  sections  known  for 
their  striking  design  and  generous  use 
of  color.  At  least  two  years  experience 
with  a  daily  newspaper  required.  Send 
resume  and  six  clips  to  Caro.yn  West, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  for  Features, 
Daily  Press,  PO  Box  746,  Newport 
News,  VA  23607. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
Creative,  high-energy  editor  needed  for 
this  key  position.  We  want  someone  who 
overflows  with  great  story  ideas  and 
knows  how  to  keep  a  small  team  of 
editors  and  reporters  enthusiastic  and 
productive.  This  is  a  rewarding  but 
demanding  hands-on  position.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  running  a  section  and  supervis¬ 
ing  a  staff  is  essential.  Color  experience 
is  preferred  because  we  use  process 
color  everyday  on  every  feature  cover. 
This  7-day  Gannett  newspaper  serves  a 
highly  competitive  suburban  market  1 
hour  from  New  York  City.  Tell  us  your 
philosophy  about  what  makes  a  good 
feature  section.  Also  send  resume,  tear- 
sheets  and  your  most  recent  week's 
complete  feature  sections  to  Charles 
Nutt,  Executive  Editor,  The  Courier- 
News,  Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ 
08807. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  BEAT 
REPORTER  -  For  5,000  circulation 
P.M.  daily  one  hour  Southeast  of  San 
Jose,  California.  College  degree,  one 
year  on  a  weekly  or  strong  internship 
preferred.  Send  resume,  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  to;  Mark  Paxton,  Elxecutive 
Editor,  The  Free  Lance,  PO  Box  1417, 
Hollister,  CA  95023.  (408)  637-5566. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Needed  at  9,000-circulation  daily 
newspaper  in  Michigan's  Thumb  area. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Editor  John 
Telfer,  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  211  N. 
Heisterman  St,  Bad  Axe,  Ml  48413. 


Knight-Ridder  PM  will  have  a  vacancy 
on  its  metro  desk  in  mid-March.  To 
qualify  as  an  assistant  metro  editor  you 
must  be  very  quick  on  deadline,  an 
effective  organizer  with  strong  people 
skills  and  a  creative  editor  strongly 
committed  to  developing  enterprise 
stories  with  well-written  people  angles. 
Solid  editing  skills  are  a  must.  Minimum 
two  years  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  statement  of  news  philoso¬ 
phy  to  Chuck  St.  Cyr,  Metro  Editor, 
News-Sentinel,  600  West  Main  Street, 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  for  10,00  circulation  daily  in 
north  central  Illinois.  Prefer  applicants 
with  experience  living  or  working  in 
small  midwestern  communities.  J- 
degree  and  completed  internship 
required.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clip¬ 
pings  to  Managing  Editor,  Times-Press, 
115  Oak  St.,  Streator,  IL  61364. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-{805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
The  Morning  News  Tribune,  a  growing 
McClatchy  paper  based  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  Seattle-Tacoma  market,  seeks  a  pro 
to  supervise  10  person  photo  and  art 
team.  Great  chance  to  shape  product 
awaits  right  person  with  management 
skills,  big  league  experience.  Resumes, 
samples  to  Norm  Bell,  ME,  PO  Box 
11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
We're  looking  for  a  veteran  investigative 
reporter  who  will  help  us  chronicle  the 
cleanup  of  an  area  heavy  with  political 
corruption  and  influenced  by  organized 
crime.  In-depth  reporting  backed  by 
resources  of  an  award-winning  metro 
suburban  daily.  Highly  competitive 
market.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  with  references  to  Box  3539, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOBS  FOR  WRITERS.  Newsletter  lists 
openings  in  Northeast.  Send  SASE  for 
free  sample  to  Communications  Career 
Bulletin,  PO  Box  1078,  West  Hartford, 
CT  06107. 


LEBANON,  PA,  Daily  News  seeks 
general-assignment  reporter.  1  to  3 
years  of  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  recent  grad.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Managing  Editor  Jim  Burchik, 
South  8th  &  Poplar  Sts.,  17042. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  paper  with  120,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation  and  150,000  Sunday,  is  looking 
for  a  good  layout  editor  to  work  on  qur 
design  desk.  This  job  requires  a  high 
level  of  skill  in  designing  news  pages. 
Must  be  able  to  work  under  pressure 
and  meet  deadlines.  To  apply  send  a 
portfolio,  resume,  and  cover  letter  to 
Malcolm  Stallons,  Design  Desk  Chief, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  Main  & 
Midland,  Lexington,  KY  40507.  EOE/ 
M/F.  _ 


Large  Metro  NYC  paid  weekly  group 
seeks  Circulation  Manager  with  sales 
and  marketing  background.  Must  be 
experienced  in  telemarketing  opera¬ 
tions.  Excellent  salary  benefits  based 
on  experience  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
pay-for-performance  bonuses.  Addition¬ 
al  growth  opportunities  within  corpora¬ 
tion  for  right  individual.  We  are  serious 
about  Circulation  Growth  and  view  this 
as  a  KEY  spot  on  our  management 
team.  Call  Jennifer  Sterr  at  (718)  769- 
4400,  in  confidence. 


Los  Angeles  based.  Financial  Broad¬ 
casting  Network,  the  nation's  fastest 
growing  financial  news  network,  has 
immediate  openings  for  an  editor,  a 
graphics  editor  and  reporters/writers  tor 
a  new  consumer-oriented  personal 
finance  weekly  publication.  Daily  news¬ 
paper  and/or  Macintosh  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  FEN,  Suite  4370,  2049 
Century  Park  East,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90067. 


Cynicism  is  an  unpleasant 
way  of  telling  the  truth. 
Lillian  Heilman 


LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR  is  needed  at  the 
Medford  (OR)  Mail  Tribune,  a  30,000 
Ottaway/Dow  Jones  daily  newspaper, 
half-way  between  Portland,  OR  and  San 
Francisco,  CA,  in  the  scenic  Rogue 
Valley  of  Southern  Oregon.  This  person 
will  assist  the  assistant  managing  editor 
with  local  copy  editing  and  reporting 
staff  directions,  and  assume  Sunday 
editor  duties!  Applicants  must  have 
three  years  daily  newspaper  editing 
experience  and  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground.  Will  work  closely  with  reporters 
to  improve  copy  content,  organization 
and  writing  quality.  Strong  “people 
skills”  are  essential.  This  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  includes  excellent  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  stock  options.  The  Mail  Tribune  is  a 
smoke-free  workplace.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Tudy  Schively,  personnel  manager,  The 
Mail  Tribune,  PO  Box  1108,  Medford, 
OR  97501. 
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*  A  News  Center  * 

«  in  its  own  right ...  ^ 

*  * 

*  when  you  want  to  reach  the  newspaper  trade,  * 

*  E&P  is  your  most  efficient  medium! 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


METRO  EDITOR 

The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  and  Kansas'  largest 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  125,000 
daily  and  190,000  Sunday,  is  seeking  a 
metro  editor.  This  is  a  department  head 
position  responsible  for  supen/ising  key 
units  of  our  local  news  staff.  Applicants 
should  be  innovative  supervisors  with 
strong  people  skills  and,  preferably, 
with  metro  market  experience.  Send 
your  resume  plus  a  letter  telling  us 
about  yourself  and  your  goals  for  the 
future  to  Fran  Kentling,  Assistant  to  the 
Managing  Editor,  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon,  PO  Box  B20,  Wichita,  KS 
67201-0820. 


METROPOLITAN  EDITOR 
Hands-on,  experienced  metro  editor 
sought  by  a  growing  daily  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Prospect  should  have  excellent 
news  sense,  be  able  to  motivate  and 
have  good  people  skills.  Competitive 
salary;  full  benefits  package.  Write  Ted 
Beitchman,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Southtown  Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem 
Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60638. 


MID-SIZED  ZONE  4  daily  needs  a  bright 
copy  editor  who  produces  bright  pages 
and  headlines  and  makes  copy  sparkle. 
Demonstrated  ability  more  important 
than  experience.  Box  3458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Read 

E&P 

weekly, 

for 

latest 

newspaper 

news. 

MID-SIZED  GANNETT  newspaper  has 
openings  for  experienced  copy/design 
editor,  features  writer,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Clips,  resumes  to  David 
Kubissa,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin 
Street,  Elmira,  NY  14902. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

This  second-in-command  position  will 
help  direct  a  strong  news  team  in  an 
11,000  daily.  Layout,  copyediting  and 
story  development  all  are  parts  of  this 
key  job.  Salary  in  the  $20's  and 
excellent  benefits  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  John  W. 
Kauffman,  Editor,  The  Advertiser 
Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin,  OH 
44883. 


NEWSROOM  LEADERS 
Michigan  daily  seeks  editors  with  a 
human  touch  to  fill  two  key  front-line 
newsroom  editing  and  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions.  One  will  be  in  charge  of  business/ 
labor  coverage  as  part  of  the  copy  desk. 
The  other  is  a  copy  editing  position 
working  with  local  staff  reporters.  If  you 
have  a  solid  daily  newspai^r  record  and 
are  ready  for  a  new  challenge  with  room 
for  advancement,  one  ot  these  positions 
may  be  right  for  you.  The  Chronicle  is  a 
48,000  circulation  daily  in  one  of 
Michigan’s  most  beautiful  and  fastest 
growing  areas.  To  apply,  send  letter, 
resume  and  examples  of  sections  or 
projects  you've  handled  to  Gunnar  Carl¬ 
son,  Editor,  The  Muskegon  Chronicle, 
PO  Box  59,  Muskegon,  Ml  49443. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Join  our  management  team  to  direct  the 
copy  desk,  lay  out  pages,  design  color, 
select  wire  stories  and  help  us  publish 
the  best-looking  30,000  daily  in  Zone 
2.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box 
3532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
Applications  are  being  accepted  for  a 
publications  editor  position  in  the 
NCAA  publications  (including  rules 
books,  records  books,  membership 
publications)  and  general  printed 
materials  (e.g.,  forms,  pamphlets, 
office  supplies).  Publications  editors 
also  are  reporters  for  The  NCAA  News, 
the  Association’s  tabloid  newspaper 
published  46  times  a  year.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  include  full-time  professional 
experience  in  editing,  sports  writing  and 
publications  production,  at  least  three 
years  required.  Must  be  capable  typist, 
accurate  writer,  careful  editor,  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  sports  and  adaptable  to 
desk-oriented  position  with  very  limited 
travel.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience  and  qualifications.  Starting 
date  approximately  March  1.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  historo 
by  February  1  to:  Michael  V.  Earle,  PO 
Box  1906,  Mission,  Kansas  66201. 
The  NCAA  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
Dynamic  Law  Enforcement  Agency 
seeks  individual  to  produce  publica¬ 
tions  for  crime  victims,  the  general 
public,  and  office  staff.  Candidate 
should  possess  strong  writing,  editorial, 
and  visual  skills,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
oversee  graphic  designers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  printers.  He  or  she  should 
have  at  least  2  years  experience  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  a  related  field,  and  a  strong 
community-service  outlook.  College 
degree  necessary.  Knowledge  of  paste¬ 
up  and  35mm  photography  is  helpful. 
EEO/AA  Employer. 

Box  3538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  for  20,000  PM, 
Monday-Saturday.  Previous  editing 
experience  desired.  Be  part  of  a  young, 
aggressive  news  team,  flood  salary  plus 
fringes.  Resume  and  clips  to  J.  McCul¬ 
lough,  News-Tribune,  426  Second  St., 
LaSalle,  IL  61301. 


REPORTER 

Growing  Southern  California  weekly  is 
looking  for  a  bright  energetic  reporter 
with  strong  writing  skills.  Journalism 
degree  or  experience  preferred.  Photo- 
raphy  also  a  plus.  Send  resumes  to 
he  Californian,  PO  Box  970,  Temecu¬ 
la,  CA  92390. 


REPORTER  -  Feisty  South  Jersey  daily 
has  an  opening  for  a  beat  reporter  on  its 
aggressive  news  team.  We're  an  AM  that 
digs  (or  the  news  but  also  goes  after 
features.  Some  experience  desirable. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Bill  Blocher, 
Managing  Editor,  Ocean  County 
Observer,  8  Robbins  St.,  Toms  River, 
NJ  08754. 


REPORTERS  -  A  team  of  investigative 
financial  reporters  has  been  getting 
Wall  Street  on  its  ear  with  a  growing 
50-year-old  weekly  magazine.  Come  see 
if  there's  a  fit  for  you.  Respond  in  confi¬ 
dence  with  a  note  and  resume  to:  HR 
Manager,  Dealers  Digest,  2  World  Trade 
Center,  18th  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10048.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


REPORTER  with  daily  or  weekly  experi¬ 
ence  needed  for  our  award-winning 
22,000  AM  where  good  writing  and 
aggressive  reporting  count.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Mike 
Stewart,  Managing  Editor,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  3185  Lackawanna  Ave., 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS.  Aggressive  pros  for 
current  and  expected  openings  at 
14,000  PM  daily  on  beautiful  Olympic 
Peninsula.  Leadership  ability  needed 
for  one  spot,  news/sports  background 
for  another.  All  r^uire  strong  reporting, 
writing  plus  initiative,  creativity.  Photo 
skills  helpful.  Salary,  benefits,  compe¬ 
titive.  Resume,  clips  to:  Steve  Boyer, 
Managing  Editor,  Peninsula  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1330,  Port  Angeles,  WA 
98362. 


SLOT/COPY  EDITOR  -  For  regional 
section  of  The  Tampa  Tribune.  Mini¬ 
mum  2  years  experience  with  emphasis 
on  page  design.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  State  Editor,  The  Tampa 
Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL 
33601-4005. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
AND  DESK  MAN 

Must  have  experience  in  all  faces  of 
desk  work  including  graphics  and 
special  sections.  Some  writing  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
3511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Central  New  York  daily  seeks  motivated 
person  with  sports  writing  -  photography 
editing  experience.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Editor,  Oneida  Dispatch,  130 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  NY  13421. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST  has  openings  for 
experienced  copy  editors  with  strong 
layout  and  headline  writing  skills.  Back¬ 
ground  in  laying  out  attractive  news 
pages  required.  Send  resume  and  other 
particulars  to:  Dick  McCann,  News 
Editor,  Houston  Post,  PO  Box  4747, 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 


THE  MERIDIAN  STAR,  Mississippi’s 
general  excellence  award-winner,  is 
looking  for  2  copy  desk  people  with  the 
language  and  design  strengths  we 
require.  We  offer  competitive  salary,  the 
Sunbelt  and  a  challenge  to  excellence 
on  a  25,000  circulation  daily.  Send 
resume,  references  and  layout  samples 
to  Burl  Denson.  News  Editor,  The  Meri¬ 
dian  Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS 
39301.  (601)693-1551. 


The  Master  of  International  Journalism 
Program  of  Baylor  University  announces 
a  $12,000  scholarship  awarded  by  the 
Frank  W.  Mayborn  Scholar  Program  for 
outstanding  graduates  in  the  liberal  arts 
interested  in  foreign  correspondence 
and/or  foreign  news  analysis.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  a  spoken  fluency  in  at 
least  one  foreign  language.  Admission 
is  competitive  and  is  based  on  applic¬ 
ant’s  undergraduate  record,  scores  on 
the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and 
commitment  to  newspaper  journalism. 
Contact  Loyal  Gould,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Baylor  University,  BU  Box 
7353,  Waco,  Texas  76798-7353, 
(817)  755-3261.  The  Frank  W. 
Mayborn  Scholar  will  be  selected  by 
April  1,  1989. 


TIME  TO  MOVE  -  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
Dynamic  company  seeks  creative  and 
motivated  Editor-In-Chief  of  interna¬ 
tional  publication.  Your  chance  to 
expand  with  us  while  utilizing  your  skills 
and  innovative  ideas  to  help  launch  an 
unrivaled  publication.  Experience  with 
needlecraft  a  must.  Qualified  applic¬ 
ants  send  resume  and  compensation 
history  (a  must)  to  PO  Box  633,  Tyler, 
Texas  75710  TODAY. 


TOWNS  EDITOR  for  20,000  circulation 
daily  in  Western  Massachusetts  with 
reputation  for  strong  community  cover¬ 
age.  Requirements  include  experience 
as  a  reporter  and  editor,  good  news 
sense,  ability  to  communicate  with  staff 
and  public.  Reply  to  James  Foudy, 
Editor,  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette.  PO 
Box  299,  Northampton,  MA  01061. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WE  NEED  a  replacement  for  a  superb 
copy  editor  who  left  to  go  to  a  larger 
newspaper.  We  are  a  northeast  Ohio 
PM.  95,000  daily  and  145,000 
Sunday.  If  you  possess  the  skills  and 
talent  to  become  a  versatile  addition  to 
a  10-member  universal  copy  desk, 
please  send  a  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


WRITER  -  Bellcore  is  the  research  and 
technology  resource  for  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies.  The  writer  we  hire  will 
be  a  self-starter,  fast  worker,  know¬ 
ledgeable  about  lay-out  and  have  at 
least  two  years'  newspaper  reporting 
experience.  As  an  assistant  editor  for 
Bellcore  NEWS,  she  or  he  will  write  and 
edit  stories  about  telecommunications 
technology  and  assist  with  all  aspcts  of 
producing  a  bi-weekly  paper.  We  offer 
excellent  pay  and  benefits  to  the  right 
candidate.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Bellcore,  Manager,  Management 
Employment,  Dept.  389/6003/89, 
Room  LCC4B-G18,  290  W.  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  Ave.,  Livingston,  NJ  07039-2729. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


WRITER'S  DREAM 

Seven  million  readers.  Editors  who  love 
creativity.  Fascinating  topics.  Friendly 
crew.  All  at  Prevention,  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  health  magazine.  Send  us  your 
resume  and  best  samples  showing  style, 
wit,  intelligence.  If  )rau  can  write,  you 
can  write  your  own  ticket.  Relocated  to 
S.E.  Pennsylvania  and  enjoy  the  good 
life.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Emrika 
Padus,  Executive  Editor,  Rodale  Press, 
Inc.,  33  East  Minor  St.,  Emmaus,  PA 
18098.  EOE. 


Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


You  excel  at  page  design?  Pay  attention 
to  details?  Possess  stiong  copy  editing 
and  headline  writing  slrills?  Love  to 
tackle  redesigns?  The  Houston  Post  has 
a  spot  for  you.  We’re  looking  for  a  strong 
team  player  to  join  our  features  desk 
and  help  produce  our  lively  Style, 
Travel,  Food,  TV  and  Calendar  sections. 
Send  resume,  clips,  samples  of  page 
designs  and  editing  skills,  along  with  a 
cover  letter  and  references  to:  Lori 
Schaffer,  Chief,  Features  Design  and 
Editing  Desk,  The  Houston  Post,  4747 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  TX 
77027. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaLine. 
MediaLine  is  a  daily  updated  job 
listing  service.  With  just  one  call 
you  will 

—  have  access  to  new  job  open¬ 
ings  every  day. 

—  hear  about  jobs  for  staff 
writers,  copy  editors,  sports 
writers  or  editors. 

—  save  money  on  endless  phone 
calls,  chasing  leads  that  are 
weeks  old.  Media-Line  costs 
you  less  than  90  cents  a  day. 

Call  our  toll  free  number  to  get 
your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 


In  Califomia;  408-296-73S3 
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HELP  WANTED 
MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


CLASSinED  ADVERTISINQ 
Ordtr  Blank 


Ambitious,  goal-oriented  Marketing 
Manager  to  coordinate  all  sales  activi¬ 
ties  of  newspaper  publishing  company 
in  St.  Paul,  MN,  north  metro  area. 
Responsible  for  advertising  sales  in  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  large  shopper, 
circulation  building,  growing 
commmercial  pre-press  and  web  print¬ 
ing,  city  information  guides,  other 
miscellaneous  profit  centers  and  deve¬ 
lop  promotion  plans.  Also  responsible 
for  budgeting,  targeting  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  1 1-person  sales  staff.  Member 
of  Operating  Committee,  responsible  to 
owner.  Must  have  marketing,  advertis¬ 
ing  or  business  degree,  or  comparable, 
and  minimum  3  years  managing.  Good 
in  people  skills  and  enthusiastic. 
Contact  Howard  D.  Lestrud,  Admin. 
Asst.,  Sell  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
250,  Forest  Lake,  MN  55025;  or  call 
(612)  464-4601.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

MARKETING 

DIRECTOR 

Zone  2  daily,  slightly  under  20,000 
circulation,  has  created  a  new  position 
for  a  marketing  director.  This  individual 
will  oversee  all  revenue  departments 
and  report  directly  to  the  publisher. 
Position  requires  college  degree  -  hope¬ 
fully  in  marketing  -  and  hands-on  sales 
experience  on  one  or  more  newspapers 
our  size.  Strong  people  skills  are  an 
absolute  must. 

If  you’d  like  to  live  in  one  of  America's 
friendliest  cities,  like  to  develop  a  sales 
program  for  an  aggressive  organization 
and  like  to  be  a  member  of  an  award¬ 
winning  team  that  now  needs  a  stronger 
marketing  program,  then  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

The  position  is  open  now.  Tell  us  every¬ 
thing  about  you  in  the  resume  you  send. 
Include  salary  history  as  well  as  your 
expectations. 

Write  today  to  Box  3508,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 

The  Asheboro,  NC,  Courier-Tribune  is 
seeking  a  creative,  goal-oriented  indivi¬ 
dual  to  join  its  top  management  team  as 
marketing  director.  The  position  will  be 
responsible  for  all  advertising  sales  and 
promotion,  and  report  directly  to  the 
Publisher.  Position  requires  solid  mark¬ 
eting  background  with  proven  ad  sales 
results.  Strong  people  skills,  creative 
ability  and  organizational  skills  a  must. 

We  are  a  part  of  Ingersoll  Publications 
Co.,  a  dynamic  and  fast-growing 
company.  This  is  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  join  a  growing  company.  Send 
resume  to  Bob  Derr,  Publisher,  The 
Courier-Tribune,  PO  Box  340,  Ashe¬ 
boro,  NC  27204. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH 
Large,  diversified  communications 
company  looking  for  individual  to  coor¬ 
dinate  marketing  and  research  at  the 
local  newspaper  level.  Responsibilities 
include  developing  sales  materials  for 
advertising  sales  people  and  for  circula¬ 
tion,  planning  and  executing  media 
schedules  and  advertising,  as  well  as 
coordination  of  the  newspaper’s 
research  projects.  Position  reports  to 
the  publisher  and  individual  is  expected 
to  be  an  active  member  of  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  operating  committee.  Newspaper 
experience  required.  Background 
should  include  promotion  planning  or 
sales.  Position  requires  initiative,  versa¬ 
tility,  excellent  communication  skills. 
Excellent  benefits  and  opportunities  for 
professional  growth.  Competitive  sala¬ 
ries.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  tO: 
Box  3505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  MAILROOM  MANAGER  Growing 
Southern  California  daily  is  seeking  a 
strong  manager  to  run  night  operation. 
Harris  background  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Personnel 
Dept.,  The  Sun,  399  No.  "D”  St.,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92401.  EOE. 

OFFSET  PRESS  PERSON  -  at  least  four 
years  experience  on  double-wide  press¬ 
es.  Headliner  Offset  and/or  mainte¬ 
nance  experience  a  plus.  Apply  to: 
Personnel  Dept.,  The  Sun,  399  No. 
"D"  St.,  San  Bernardino,  (lA  92401. 


OFFSET  PRESS  OPERATORS 
Experienced  press  operators  needed  to 
operate  and  maintain  our  Goss  Metro 
offset  press.  We  offer  a  competitive 
wage  and  excellent  benefits,  if  you’re 
seeking  a  new  challenge,  send  resume 
to  Personnel  Dept.,  Madison  Newspap¬ 
er,  Inc.,  PO  Box  8056,  Madison,  Wl 
53708.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

PRESS  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
manager  with  the  ability  to  pr^uce  top 
quality  printing  in  a  multi-shift  publica¬ 
tion  plant.  Should  possess  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  have  a  proven  track 
record  of  7  plus  years  on  Goss  Urbanite 
presses.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
await  the  individual  who  can  produce 
high  quality  printing  while  controlling 
costs  and  meeting  publishing  dead¬ 
lines.  Send  resume  to  Communicorp 
Potomac  Inc.,  3945  Wheeler  Ave., 
Alexandria,  VA  22304  or  call  Roger 
Silvey  at  (703)  823-1686. 

PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER: 
National  employee  owned  media 
company  seeks  experienced,  hands-on 
manager.  Est.  $10MM  operation.  Goss 
equipment.  To  build  new  plant  on  the 
East  Coast.  Print  own  publications  and 
commercial  work.  Call  Bill  Cole  (715) 
258-8450.  Or  send  resume  to  Box  267, 
Waupaca,  Wl  54981.  Confidentiality 
respected. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Are  you  ready  to  step  up  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  or  a  280,000  daily/350,000 
Sunday  operation?  In  New  Orleans,  The 
Times-Picayune  is  searching  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  thoroughly  grounded  in  contem¬ 
porary  newspaper  production  problems 
and  solutions.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will,  among  other  things,  be  an 
experienced  production  manager  and 
will  have  demonstrated  proven  ability  in 
managing  daily  operations,  controlling 
quality,  employee  relations,  project 
management  and  cost  containment. 
Submit  resume  including  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  Linda  Dennery, 
General  Manager,  The  Times-Picayune, 
3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  LA 
70140.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employ¬ 
er,  M/F. 

STEUBEN  PRINTING  COMPANY  is 
seeking  a  well-rounded  marketing- 
oriented  operations  manager  to  manage 
all  aspects  of  its  printing  plant  to 
inicude  the  newspaper,  shopper, 
commercial  products  and  special  publi¬ 
cations.  This  department  head  must 
have  strong  administrative  and  interper¬ 
sonal  skills.  He/she  will  be  responsible 
for  training,  planning,  quality  control, 
equipment  purchases  and  customer 
relations.  Steuben  Printing  Company  is 
located  in  a  dynamic  small  town  in  the 
heart  of  101  Lake  Resort/Recreation 
area  in  Northeast  Indiana.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
David  Miller,  General  Manager,  PO  Box 
180,  Angola,  IN  46703. 


Deep  experience  is 
never  peaceful. 

Henry  James 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1, 1989 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weak  — S6.30  per  Nne  1  week  — $3.70  par  line 

2waek8  — $5.50  par  line,  par  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  par  line,  par  issue. 

3weeks  — $4.80  per  Nna,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2,60  par  Hne,  per  issue. 

4weaks  — $4.10  par  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  par  issue. 

Add  $6.00  par  insertion  for  box  servica.  Add  $4.00  par  insertion  tor  box  service. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  addHIonal  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADUNE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIRED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  $60;  52 
times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contnet  nfm  avallablt  upon  nquoot 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Mitor  «  Publlslwr 

11  WMt  19lh  StTMl,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
SALES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


TECHNICAL  FIELD  SUPPORT 
A  major  manufacturer  of  printing  press 
ancillary  equipment  is  seeking  a  techni¬ 
cal  field  support  person  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  after  sales  support  among  our 
nationwide  customer  base. 

The  preferred  candidate  will  have  had 
considerable  hands-on  experience  in 
the  pre-press  and  pressroom  areas  of  a 
daily  letterpress  newspaper  production 
environment  and  will  have  extensive 
knowledge  of  achieving  high  quality 
newspaper  reproduction.  Offset  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  an  asset  but  is  not 
essential. 

The  person  we  seek  will  be  a  good 
communicator  and  will  be  comfortable 
dealing  with  people  at  all  levels  in  a 
newspaper  in  order  to  optimize  the 
benefits  of  using  our  products. 
Extensive  travel  within  North  America 
and  occassional  travel  to  Europe  will  be 
required  for  this  position.  Compensa¬ 
tion  includes  salary  commensurate  with 
experience  plus  expenses  and  a  full 
benefits  package. 

If  you  are  interested  in  pursuing  this 
exciting  opportunity,  please  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  3349,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Without  duty,  life 
is  soft  and  boneless. 

Joseph  Joubert 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  creative  individual  needed 
for  fastest  growing  South  Florida  news¬ 
paper,  2  dailies,  1  weekly.  Applicants 
must  have  experience  in  advertising, 
customer  market  research,  promotions 
of  circulation  growth  sales.  Knowledge 
of  audio-visual  helpful,  ability  to  work 
with  various  departments,  possess 
strong  communication  skills,  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  community  concerns,  track 
product  acceptance  and  response.  The 
manager  will  work  closely  with  associ¬ 
ates  and  the  Director  to  provide  the  best 
possible  programs  to  service  and  prom¬ 
ote  continued  circulation  growth. 

This  position  requires  a  professional 
whose  excellent  track  record  reflects 
technical  expertise  and  creativity  in 
developing  sales  promotions  and  inter¬ 
personal  skills  to  provide  strong  written 
and  graphic  communication  along  with 
data  management  skills  for  information 
maintenance. 

Salary  range  for  this  position  is 
$35,000-140,000  with  benefits  pack- 
i  age  that  includes  medical,  401K,  stock 
:  purchase  plan,  plus  M.B.O. 

[  Please  send  written  resumes  to;  Dennis 
Gardiner,  Circulation  Director,  The 
Boca  Raton  News,  Inc.,  33  S.E.  Third 
Street,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  California  openings  in  PR.  $30 
for  3  months.  For  free  sample,  mail 
SASE  to  California  Communications 
Connection,  PO  Box  186,  Carmichael, 
CA  95609. 


SALES 


AGENCE  FRANCE-PRESSE,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  &  Picture  Service,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Washington-based  marketing 
and  sales  representative  for  the  U.S. 
market.  Compensation  depending  on 
experience  in  the  field  of  news  and 
photo  wire  distribution.  Spanish 
language  a  plus.  Medical  Insurance, 
Pension  Plan.  Send  resume  to  AFP, 
Attn:  Claude  Moisy,  General  Manager, 
1612  K  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 

Camex,  a  leading  supplier  of  electronic 
pre-press  systems  ror  the  newspaper 
industry,  is  expanding  its  national  sales 
organization  due  to  record  sales  activity 
and  demand  for  our  expanding  product 
line. 

We  seek  a  proven  sales  professional  to 
fill  the  position  of  district  sales  mana¬ 
ger.  This  Atlanta-based  opportunity 
requires  a  successful  track  record  sell¬ 
ing  electronic  pre-press  newspaper 
systems.  You'll  manage  resources  for 
multi-state  territory,  selling  the  entire 
product  line. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  highly- 
motivated  individual  who  understands 
the  complete  pre-press  function.  We 
offer  a  generous  base  salary  in  addition 
to  an  aggressive,  open-ended  commis¬ 
sion  package  and  a  comprehensive 
'benefits  program. 

Send  your  resume  in  strict  confidence 
or  call: 

Keith  Vincent,  Regional  Manager 
Camex,  Inc. 

11000  Circle  75  Parkway 
Suite  800 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
(404)  933-1545 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED 
TRAINER/CONSULTANT 
seeks  part-time  opportunity  with  news¬ 
papers  wanting  to  build  productivity 
and  profits  by  improving  the  skill  and 
performance  levels  of  managers  and 
staff.  Box  3541,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISH  ER/GM 

If  you  need  a  professional  who  produces 
excellent  results,  contact  John  Shields, 
2424  Brookdale  Court,  Merced,  CA 
95340.  (209)  723-7407. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  REP  with  own  office  currently  sell¬ 
ing  for  2  national  trade  books.  No.  1 
producer.  We  cover  all  expenses.  Can 
accept  1  new  book.  Expert  in  telemark¬ 
eting.  Draw  us  commission  or  retainer. 
Reply  Box  3513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

TALENTED  Graphic  Artist  with  Fine 
Arts  degree  has  experience  as  art  direc¬ 
tor  at  small  daily  and  wants  challenging 
job  on  larger  publication.  Alice  Verber- 
ne,  Rt.  1,  Box  37,  Loranger,  LA  70446. 
Phone:  (504)  878-9853. 


_ CARTOONIST _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Nationally  syndicated,  award-winner  on 
metro  daily  looking  for  change  of  scene. 
Box  3512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HANDS-ON  MANAGER  can  direct  all 
facets  of  circulation.  Strong  marketing/ 
promotion  skills.  Degree.  Terry  Morris, 
(913)  762-2971. 


OUTSTANDING  TRACK-RECORD  as 
Circulation  Director  for  both  small  and 
top-ten  market  newspapers.  Very  strong 
leader  and  motivator.  Available  Febru¬ 
ary  1989.  Box  3407,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  key 
newsroom  position  with  mid  or  large 
size  daily.  Strong  news  judgment, 
excellleht  layout  skills.  Box  3526, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  EDITOR  wants  to  produce 
“human"  section  that  is  compelling  to 
read  and  touches  readers’  hearts  with 
its  content  and  design  Strong  in  staff 
training,  supervision.  Wild  about 
graphics.  Box  3525,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
Prime  property.  Greater  Chicago  area; 
12  years  news,  editing  foundation. 
Move  up!  Reply:  PO  Box  243,  Forest 
Park,  IL  60130. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT  finishing 
master’s  degree  in  journalism,  willing  to 
work  anywhere  if  it’s  on  a  good  daily 
that  challenges  writing  and  reporting 
skills.  Box  3487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Writer  doing 
research  needs  temporary  post  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  ghost.  10  years  exper¬ 
ience  features,  specializing  in  science. 
Precise,  versatile,  fast.  Box  3522, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  award-winning  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  nation’s  largest  (in  terms  of 
circulation,  budget  and  staff)  and  best 
(as  selectd  by  SPJ)  student  new^oaper 
seeks  entry  level  sports  reporter  or 
editor  position  anywhere  in  the  nation. 
Box  3486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  AN  IN-HOUSE  DAVE  BARRY? 
Humorist/Features  Writer,  Nat’l  Mag. 
clips,  seeks  somber  Community  to 
entertain  with  patented  light  touch. 
Hard-working,  good-looking;  bondable. 
Box  3535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photojournalist/reporter  received  M.A. 
in  journalism  1988  and  looks  fonward  to 
being  part  of  professional  team. 
Specialty  B&W  and  color  slide  photo¬ 
graphy.  Willing  to  travel.  Prefers  work¬ 
ing  in  Zone  9  or  overseas.  M.E.  Sisko, 
PO  Box  41922,  Tucson,  AZ  85717. 

Recent  recipient  of  Northwestern’s  MSJ 
seeks  general  assignment,  legal/court 
reporting  or  business  position.  Two 
years  prior  experience.  East  Coast 
preferred.  Box  3540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  deskman-writer  a  Knight- 
Ridder  metro  in  Ohio  seeks  major  beat 
or  editing  job.  12  years  experience.  Ex¬ 
professor.  2  Master’s.  Zones  1-5.  Box 
3537,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


SPORTS  REPORTER/EDITOR 
3  years  experience  at  28,000  AM  daily 
covering  Div.  I  sports  and  administra¬ 
tion.  Prolific  writer;  skilled  with  heads 
and  layout.  Solid  photo  skills.  Excellent 
references.  Dailies  only;  Zones  3.  4  or 
6.  Box  3468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  with  two 
years  experience  and  MA  in  journalism 
seeks  position  in  Zone  1,  2,  5  urban/ 
suburban  area.  Excellent  attention  to 
detail,  photography  skills.  Write  Box 
3485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  REPORTER,  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  for  top  national  daily  wants 
time  to  do  fiction,  seeks  halftime  DC- 
based  news  job.  Offers  16  years  in  fore¬ 
ign  policy,  financial,  environment/ 
energy  reporting  and  analysis.  Fluent 
Spanish.  Full-time  six  months  on/off 
possible.  Box  3534,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  with  3  -i-  years  experience  writ¬ 
ing  features  and  one  year  experience 
editing  magazine,  seeks  position  as 
medical/science  features  writer.  Exten¬ 
sive  science  education  -i-  medical 
background.  Eager  to  relocate,  willing 
to  travel  extensively.  (804)  623-7605 
leave  message. 

YOUR  FLORIDA  CONTACT 
Award-winning  writer;  native  Floridian; 
30  years’  experience;  journalism, 
corporate,  magazines;  nearly  any  style, 
topic;  raw  data  or  sparkling  copy; 
35mm  photography;  M.G.  Jameson, 
(813)  634-8652. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

UT-Austin  HONORS  GRAD 
Seeks  staff  photographer  position. 
Experienced  in  color,  typesetting,  pagi¬ 
nation,  layout/pasteup.  Some  writing. 
Serious  inquiries  to  Box  3470,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

OPERATIONS  EXEC. 

Highly  accomplished,  hands-on,  well 
known  operations  executive  with 
demonstrable  track  record  seeks  a 
change.  Technically  astute  and  well 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  multi-faceted 
newspaper  opeations  seeks  senior  level 
career  opportunity  with  progressive 
company.  Box  3523,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROOFREADING 

PROOFREADING:  full-time  wanted  by 
English  teacher  with  newspaper 
proofreading  experience.  Gilbert  Bout- 
roix,  129  N.  8th  St.,  #108,  Las  Vegas, 
NV  89101. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


The  ad  agency  of  the 

By  Ed  Wax 

Recently,  an  industry  organization 
asked  for  my  view  of  the  “Agency  of 
the  Future”  and  how  ad  agencies  will 
be  doing  business  10  years  from  now. 

In  considering  this  agency  of  the 
future,  the  most  striking  thing  is  that 
no  one  will  have  to  wait  long  to  see 
what  it  looks  like.  It  is  taking  shape 
right  now. 

Witii  a  few  finishing  touches  and 
consolidation  of  the  big  changes  of  the 
past  few  years,  the  agency  of  1998  will 
be  available  for  viewing  before  the 
end  of  this  decade.  In  fact,  this 
“futuristic”  agency  has  been  getting 
ready  for  years  for  a  tougher  climate 
in  which  to  do  business. 

The  successful  agency  of  the  future 
will  be  built  on  the  single  principle  of 
adding  value  for  its  clients.  Value 
must  be  added  in  two  key  areas:  in  the 
basic  operation  —  the  creative 
product  —  and  in  the  total  range  of 
service  capabilities. 

I  should  like  to  review  a  few  spe¬ 
cific  areas  that  we  at  Saatchi  & 
Saatchi  Advertising  are  focusing  on 
as  we  put  the  last  touches  on  tomor¬ 
row’s  agency:  the  creative  product 
this  agency  of  the  future  will  produce; 
the  structure  and  kind  of  people  that 
will  produce  it;  the  geographic  orien¬ 
tation  that  will  be  necessary  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and,  finally,  the  range  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications  services 
that  clients  will  need  and  how  the 
right  agency  of  the  future  will  be  in  a 
unique  position  to  satisfy  them. 

The  creative  product 

The  well-directed  agency  of  the 
future  will  continue  to  focus  —  first 
and  foremost  —  on  the  one  basic 
thing  that  clients  cannot  do  for  them- 


future 

selves:  the  creation  of  effective 
advertising. 

This  advertising  will  have  to  live  up 
to  tougher  and  tougher  standards.  It 
will,  even  more  than  before,  have  to 
prove  its  effectiveness.  It  will  be 
judged  against  more  tangible  criteria 
and  it  will  be  compensated  well  —  or 
not  well  —  based  on  its  ability  to 
meet  them.  We  welcome  the  arrival  of 
the  day  in  which  good  work  is  com¬ 
pensated  more  generously  than  bad. 


The  astronomical  bidding  wars  for 
many  of  America’s  great  brand  names 
are  producing  a  reassessment  of  the 
value  companies  are  placing  on  those 
assets  and  the  importance  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  those  brands.  While  clients 
will  be  increasingly  reluctant  to 
advertise  just  because  it  is  the  “thing 
to  do”  in  any  well-balanced  market¬ 
ing  plan,  they  will  advertise  more  and 
more  only  when  they  are  convinced  it 
is  working. 

Strategically,  this  creative  product 
will  —  more  than  ever  —  have  to 
reflect  the  basic,  driving  conscious 
and  sometimes  subconscious  needs 
that  will  motivate  consumers  and 
build  loyalty  in  an  environment  where 
loyalty  is  beginning  to  look  like  an 
old-fashioned  idea.  We  will  need  bet¬ 
ter,  more  sensitive  research  tech¬ 
niques  to  help  us  achieve  this  strategi¬ 
cally. 

This  creative  product  will  have  to 


capture  these  needs  so  persuasively 
that  it  can  tilt  the  flow  of  funds  going 
to  sales  promotion  back  in  the  other 
direction  before  “marketing”  gets 
redefined  as  the  ability  to  give  your 
product  away  faster  than  your  com¬ 
petitors. 

Executionally,  advertising  will  find 
it  even  more  difficult  to  compete  for 
attention.  With  increasing  segmenta¬ 
tion,  clutter  and  the  steady  threat  of 
zapping,  every  execution  —  no  mat¬ 


ter  what  shape  or  style  —  will  have  to 
attract  and  hold  viewership  in  order  to 
sell.  Advertising  that  is  not  watched, 
read,  or  heard  cannot  work.  Adver¬ 
tising  that  was  “good  enough”  will 
not  be  “good  enough”  anymore. 

What  the  agency  of 
the  future  will  look  like 

Structurally,  the  agency  that  cre¬ 
ates  successful  advertising  will  look 
different  from  what  used  to  be. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
about  “leaner”  agencies.  You  will 
hear  more;  the  successful  agency  will 
be  far  leaner  than  its  predecessors  — 
not  leaner  to  save  salary  costs,  but 
leaner  to  be  more  productive  for  our 
clients  and  for  us. 

In  the  course  of  our  much-maligned 
merger  between  Saatchi  &  Saatchi 
Compton  and  DFS,  we  have  discov¬ 
ered  clearly  that  fewer,  better  people 
working  harder  in  the  right  structure, 
and  properly  rewarded,  can  be  signif¬ 
icantly  more  productive. 

Today,  our  merged  agency  has 
fewer  employees  than  DFS  had  by 
itself  at  its  highest  employment  level, 
and  more  than  50%  higher  billings. 
Lean  is  the  future  of  service  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  it  is  arriving  as  we  speak. 

Clients  need,  deserve  and  will 
demand  more  senior,  experienced 
people  servicing  their  accounts.  The 
pyramid,  the  classic  organizational 
structure,  will  vanish.  There  will  be 
no  such  thing  as  middle-level  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  agency  of  the  future.  Typi¬ 
cally,  we  will  have  senior  experienced 
people  running  and  servicing  the 
accounts,  and  they  will  have  a  cadre 
of  brilliant,  motivated,  upwardly 
mobile  juniors  as  support. 

_ (Continued  on  page  72) _ 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 

We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring, 
negotiating,  and 
consummating  the  sale 
of  their  daily  newspapers 
or  their  daily  or  non-daily 
newspaper  groups. 

Lee  E.  Dirks 

Suite  210  255  E.  Brown  St.  Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4230 


Owen  Van  Essen 


This  advertising  wiii  have  to  iive  up  to  tougher  and 
tougher  standards,  it  wiii,  even  more  than  before, 
have  to  prove  its  effectiveness. 
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BREAKING  THRCXO 
COMPLACENCY 


Indian  alcoholism  is  an  old  prob¬ 
lem  in  Gallup,  N.M.  Each  month 
3,000  people  in  this  town  of  22,000 
are  picked  up  for  public  drunken¬ 
ness.  Alcohol-related  deaths  and 
diseases  amount 
to  six  times  the 
national  average. 

McKinley  County 
leads  the  nation 
in  alcohol-related 
traffic  deaths.  But 
many  local  resi¬ 
dents  accept 
these  conditions 
as  normal. 

Determined  to 
break  through  this  complacency, 
a  team  from  The  Albuquerque 
Thbune  moved  to  Gallup  to  live 
through  what  they  called  "The  Kill¬ 
ing  Season.”  Reporter  David  Gomez 
and  photographer  Joe  Cavaretta 
lived  with  Inchans  who  are  literally 
drinking  themselves  to  death.  Re¬ 
porter  Patricia  Guthrie  learned  how 
the  liquor  industry  is  run  by  some  of 
the  city’s  leading  citizens.  Mean¬ 
while,  well-meaning  social  service 
agencies  actually  encourage  alco¬ 
holism  by  providing  an  abundance 
of  free  food  and  shelter. 

Their  six-part  series,  “Gallup:  A 


town  under  the  influence,”  showed 
how  the  city  has  become  an  enabler. 
Wittingly  and  unwittingly,  Gallup 
abets  and  encourages  alcoholism. 

Concunently  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  Jack  Ehn  had 
begun  the  search 
for  alternatives. 
He  researched 
programs  around 
the  country  and 
calculated  costs. 
He  then  outlined 
strategies  in  a 
series  of  full-page 
presentations, 
looking  at  every¬ 
thing  from  more  effective  treatment 
programs  to  permitting  liquor  sales 
on  Indian  reservations. 

It  was  a  new  look  at  an  old  prob¬ 
lem,  providing  perspective  and 
fresh  alternatives.  Since  then,  resi¬ 
dents  have  begun  to  mobilize.  State 
and  federal  legislators  have  begun 
to  re-examine  treatment  programs. 
And  The  Thbune  has  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  stick  with  the  story  until 
The  Billing  Season  ends. 

™  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 

COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 


From  left,  Joe  Cavaretta,  Patricia  Guthrie  and 
David  Gomez  in  Gallup,  N.M. 


